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JUDAS  MACCABEUS 

mTRODUCTORT  NOTE. 

The  writing  of  this  tragedy  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  dismissal  of  I%6  Divine  Uragedy^ 
and  was  in  a  measure  an  offshoot  from  it.  While 
the  poet's  mind  was  charged  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  Judaic  scenes,  there  came  back  to  him 
the  thought  of  a  tragedy  based  upon  the  history 
of  Judas  Maccabseus,  which  had  first  visited  him 
twenty  years  before.  In  1850,  he  had  entered  it  in 
his  note-book  as  a  subject  for  a  poem. 

Now,  he  repeats  tihe  suggestion  December  5, 
1871,  and  five  days  later  he  records :  "  At  home 
all  day.  Began  the  tragedy  of  Judas  Macca- 
bcBus.  The  subject  is  a  very  striking  one — the 
collision  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism."  Elsewhere, 
he  raises  the  question:  ^^The  subject  is  tragic 
enough,  but  has  it  unity,  and  a  catastrophe  to  end 
with?"  He  began  the  drama  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember; on  the  12th  The  Divine  Tragedy  was 
published,  and  on  the  21st  he  had  finished  his  first 
draft  of  the  new  work.  ^^  The  acts  are  not  long," 
lie  writes,  ^^  but  there  are  five  of  them."  Judas 
MaccctbcBtLS  formed  one  division  of  the  volume 
Three  Boohs  of  Song^  which  was  published  May 
25, 1872 ;  the  other  two  divisions  were  17^  Second 
Day  of  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  and  A  Handful 
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of  TSrandatUms.  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  reprintiiig 
tiie  tragedy  afterward,  made  no  revision  save  to 
alter  two  lines  in  order  to  correct  an  error  which 
he  had  fallen  into  in  following  a  current  pronon* 
oiation.  The  reader  will  remember  that  two  of 
the  corrected  lines  in  Hiawatha  were  also  doe  to 
a  later  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Indian 
words. 


JUDAS  MACCABEUS 

ACT  I. 
THE  CITADEL  OF  ANTIOCHU8  AT   JERUSALEM. 

Scene  I.  —  AimocHus ;  Jason. 

ANTIOCHUB. 

0  Antioch,  my  Antiocb,  my  city ! 
Qaeen  of  the  East !  my  solace,  my  delight  I 
The  dowry  of  my  sister  Cleopatra 
When  she  was  wed  to  Ptolemy,  and  now 
Won  back  and  made  more  wonderful  by  me  I 

1  love  thee,  and  I  long  to  be  once  more 
Among  the  players  and  the  dancing  women 
Within  thy  gates,  and  bathe  in  the  Orontes, 
Thy  river  and  mine.     O  Jason,  my  High-Priest, 
For  I  have  made  thee  so,  and  thou  art  mine. 
Blast  thou  seen  Antiocb  the  Beautiful? 

JASON. 

Never,  my  Lord. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Then  hast  thou  never  seen 
The  wonder  of  the  world.     This  city  of  David 
Compared  with  Antiocb  is  but  a  village. 
And  its  inhabitants  compared  with  Greeks 
Are  mannerless  boors. 

JASON. 

They  are  barbarians. 
And  mannerless* 
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AimOCHUS. 

They  must  be  ciTilised. 
They  must  be  made  to  have  more  gods  than  one ; 
And  goddesses  besides. 

JASOX. 

They  shall  have  more. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

They  must  have  hippodromes,  and  games,  and 

baths. 
Stage-plays  and  festivals,  and  most  of  all 
The  Dionysia. 

JASON. 

They  shall  have  them  alL 
Ajmociius. 
By  Heracles !  but  I  should  like  to  see 
These  Hebrews  crowned  with  ivy,  and  arrayed 
In  skins  of  fawns,  with   drums   and   flutes  and 

thyrsi. 
Revel  and  riot  through  the  solemn  streets 
Of  their  old  town.     Ha,  ha !     It  makes  me  merry 
Only  to  think  of  it  I  —  Thou  dost  not  laugh* 

JAiMlN. 

Yea,  I  laugh  inwardly. 

The  new  Greek  leaven 
Works  slowly  in  this  IsraelitLsh  dough  ! 
Have  I  not  sacked  the  Temple,  and  on  the  altar 
Set  up  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus 
To  Hellenize  it  ? 

JAMIM. 

Thou  hast  done  all  this. 

AXTIUCni'S. 

As  thou  wast  Joshua  once  and  now  art  Jason, 
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And  from  a  Hebrew  hast  become  a  Greek, 
So  shall  this  Hebrew  nation  be  translated. 
Their  very  natures  and  their  names  be  changed, 
And  all  be  HeUenized. 

JASON. 

It  shall  be  done. 

AKTTOCHUB. 

Their  manners  and  their  laws  and  way  of  living 
Shall  all  be  Greek.    They  shall  unlearn  their  lan- 
guage. 
And  learn  the  lovely  speech  of  Antioch. 
Where  hast  thou  been  to-day  ?    Thou  comest  late. 

JASON. 

Playing  at  discus  with  the  other  priests 
In  the  Grymnasimn. 

ANnOCHUS. 

Thou  hast  done  welL 
There 's  nothing  better  for  you  lazy  priests 
Than  discus-playing  with  the  common  people. 
Now  tell  me,  Jason,  what  these  Hebrews  (sail  me 
When  they  converse  together  at  their  games. 

JASON. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  my  Lord ; 
Antiochus  the  Illustrious. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Oh,  not  that ; 
That  is  the  pubHc  cry ;  I  mean  the  name 
They  give  me  when  they  talk  among  themselves, 
And  think  that  no  one  listens ;  what  is  that? 

JASON. 

Antiochus  Epimanes,  my  Lord  I 

ANTTOCHUS. 

Antiochus  the  Mad !     Ay,  that  is  it 
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And  who  haih  said  it  ?    Who  hath  set  in  motkm 
That  sorry  jest? 

JASON. 

The  Seven  Sons  insane 
Of  a  weird  woman,  like  themselves  insane. 

AKTIOCHUS. 

I  like  their  courage,  but  it  shall  not  save  them. 
They  shall  be  made  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine 
Or  they  shall  die.     Where  are  they  ? 

JASON. 

In  thedangeons 
Beneath  this  tower. 

Aimocnus. 
There  let  them  stay  and  starve, 
TiU  I  am  ready  to  make  Greeks  of  them. 
After  my  fashion. 

JASON. 

They  shall  stay  and  starve.  — 
My  Lord,  the  Ambassadors  of  Samaria 
Await  thy  pleasure. 

AimOCHCS. 

Why  not  my  displeasure  ? 
Ambassadors  are  tedious.     They  are  men 
Who  work  for  their  own  ends,  and  not  for  mine ; 
There  is  no  furtherance  in  them.     Let  them  go 
To  ApoUonius,  my  governor 
There  in  Samaria,  and  not  trouble  me. 
What  do  they  want? 

JASON. 

Only  the  royal  sanction 
To  give  a  name  unto  a  nameless  temple 
Upon  Mount  Uerizim. 

AjmocmTs. 

Then  bid  them  enter. 
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This  pleases  me,  and  furthers  my  designs. 
The  occasion  is  auspicious.     Bid  them  enter. 

ScENX  n.  — Aktioohub  ;  Jason  ;  ike  Samabttan  Ambas- 
sadors. 

AMTIOCHUS. 

Approach.  Come  forward ;  stand  not  at  the  door 
Wagging  your  long  beards,  but  demean  yourselves 
As  doth  become  Ambassadors.    What  seek  ye  ? 

AN  AMBASSADOR. 

Ab  audience  from  the  King. 

ANTIOCHUB. 

Speak,  and  be  brief. 
Waste  not  the  time  in  useless  rhetoric. 
Words  are  not  things. 

AMBASSADOR  (reodingy 

^^  To  King  Antiochus, 
The  God,  Epiphanes ;  a  Memorial 
From  the  Sidonians,  who  live  at  Sichem." 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Sidonians  ? 

AMBASSADOR. 

Ay,  my  Lord. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Gro  on,  go  on  I 
And  do  not  tire  thyself  and  me  with  bowing  I 

AMBASSADOR  (reading). 

^  We  are  a  colony  of  Modes  and  Persians." 

ANTIOCHUS. 

No,  ye  are  Jews  from  one  of  the  Ten  Tribes ; 
Whether  Sidonians  or  Samaritans 
Or  Jews  of  Jewry,  matters  not  to  me ; 
Ye  are  all  Israelites,  ye  are  all  Jews. 
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When  the  Jews  prosper,  ye  claim  kmdred  with 

them ; 
When  the  Jews  suffer,  ye  are  Medes  and  Pernans ; 
I  know  that  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
Ye  claimed  exemption  from  the  annual  tribute 
In  the  Sabbatic  Year,  because,  ye  said. 
Your  fields  had  not  been  planted  in  that  year. 

AMBASSADOR  (reading), 
^  Our  fathers,  upon  certain  frequent  plagues, 
And  following  an  ancient  superstition. 
Were  long  accustomed  to  observe  that  day 
Which  by  the  Israelites  is  called  the  Sabbath. 
And  in  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim 
Without  a  name,  they  offered  sacrifice. 
Now  we,  who  are  Sidonians,  beseech  thee. 
Who  art  our  benefactor  and  our  savior. 
Not  to  confound  us  with  these  wicked  Jews, 
But  to  give  royal  order  and  injunction 
To  ApoUonius  in  Samaria, 
'I^y  governor,  and  likewise  to  Nicanor, 
Thy  procurator,  no  more  to  molest  us ; 
And  let  our  nameless  temple  now  be  named 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Hellenius.'* 

AjrnocHvs. 
This  shaU  be  done.     Full  well  it  pleaaeth  me 
Ye  are  not  Jews,  or  are  no  longer  Jews, 
But  Greeks ;  if  not  by  birth,  yet  Greeks  by  custom. 
Your  nameless  temple  shall  receive  the  name 
Of  Jupiter  Hellenius.     Ye  may  go  I 

ScKwx  III.  —  Aimociius  ;  Jasom . 

AjmOCHUf. 

My  task  is  easier  than  I  dreamed.    These  people 
Meet  me  half-way.    Jason,  didst  thou  take  note 
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How  these  Samaritans  of  Siohem  said 

They  were  not  Jews  ?  that  they  were  Medes  and 

Persians, 
They  were  Sidonians,  anything  but  Jews  ? 
'T  is  of  good  augury.    The  rest  will  follow 
Till  the  whole  land  is  Hellenized. 

JASOK. 

My  Lord, 
These  are  Samaritans.     The  tribe  of  Judah 
Is  of  a  different  temper,  and  the  task 
Will  be  more  difficult. 

ANnOCHUS. 

Dost  thou  gainsay  me  ? 

JA80N. 

I  know  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  Jew. 
Yesterday,  Eleazer,  an  old  man. 
Being  fourscore  years  and  ten,  chose  rather  death 
By  torture  than  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

The  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the  whole  nation 
Shall  bleed  to  death,  or  it  shall  change  its  faith ! 

JA80N. 

Hundreds  have  fled  already  to  the  mountains 

Of  £phraim,  where  Judas  Maccabaeus 

Hath  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  thee. 

AMTIOCHUS. 

I  will  bum  down  their  city,  and  will  make  it 
Waste  as  a  wilderness.     Its  thoroughfares 
Shall  be  but  furrows  in  a  fleld  of  ashes. 
It  shall  be  sown  with  salt  as  Sodom  is  I 
This  hundred  and  fifty-third  Olympiad 
Shall  have  a  broad  and  blood-red  seal  upon  it, 
Stamped  with  the  awful  letters  of  my  name. 
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Antiochus  the  God,  Epiphanes !  — 
Where  are  those  Seven  Sons  ? 

JASON. 

My  Lord,  thej  witt 
Thy  royal  pleasore. 

AMTIOCHUS. 

They  shall  wait  no  longerl 


ACT  U. 

THE  DUNOEON8  IN  THE  CITADEL. 

SCKHR  I.  —  TiiK  MoTUKR  of  tie  SsYKN  SoNS  olomtt  iiMm' 

ing. 

TIIK   MOTHKR. 

Be  strong,  my  heart !  Break  not  till  they  are  dead. 

All,  all  my  Seven  Sons ;  then  burst  asunder, 

And  let  this  torture<l  and  tormented  soul 

Leap  and  rush  out  like  water  through  the  shards 

Of  earthen  vessels  broken  at  a  well. 

i)  my  dear  children,  mine  in  life  and  death, 

I  know  not  how  ye  came  into  my  womb  : 

I  neither  gave  you  breathy  nor  gave  you  life, 

An<l  neither  was  it  I  that  formed  the  members 

Of  every  one  of  you.     But  the  Creator, 

Who  maile  the  world,  and  made  the  heavens  above 

UA, 

Who  fonncd  the  generation  of  mankiiHl, 

And  found  out  the  beginning  of  all  things, 

I  Ic  gavft^  yon  breath  and  life,  and  will  again 

Of  his  own  men*y,  as  ye  now  regard 

Not  vour  own  seIvi»H,  but  his  eternal  law. 

I  do  not  murmur,  nay,  I  thank  thee,  (iod. 

That  I  and  mine  have  not  lieen  deemed  unworthy 
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To  suffer  for  thy  sake,  and  for  thy  law, 

And  for  the  many  sins  of  IsraeL 

Hark  I  I  can  hear  within  the  sound  of  soourges  I 

I  feel  them  more  than  ye  do,  O  my  sons  I 

But  cannot  come  to  you.     I,  who  was  wont 

To  wake  at  night  at  the  least  cry  ye  made. 

To  whom  ye  ran  at  every  slightest  hurt,  — 

I  cannot  take  you  now  into  my  lap 

And  soothe  your  pain,  but  God  will  take  you  all 

Into  his  pitying  arms,  and  comfort  you. 

And  give  you  rest. 

A  VOICE  (uTttAsh). 

What  wouldst  thou  ask  of  us  ? 
Beady  are  we  to  die,  but  we  will  never 
Transgress  the  law  and  customs  of  our  fathers. 

THE  MOTHER. 

It  is  the  voice  of  my  first-bom  I  O  brave 
And  noble  boy  I     Thou  hast  the  privilege 
Of  dying  first,  as  thou  wast  bom  the  first 

THE  SAME  VOICE  (toUkin). 

Grod  looketh  on  us,  and  hath  comfort  in  us ; 
As  Moses  in  his  song  of  old  declared. 
He  in  his  servants  shall  be  comforted. 

THE  MOTHER. 

I  knew  thou  wouldst  not  fail !  —  He  speaks  no 

more. 
He  is  beyond  all  pain ! 

AKTIOOHUS  (wUkm), 

If  thou  eat  not 
Thou  shalt  be  tortured  throughout  all  the  members 
Of  thy  whole  body.    Wilt  thou  eat  then  ? 

SEOOKD  VOBCB  (wUkm). 

No. 
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It  is  Adaiah*8  voioe.     I  tremble  for  him. 

I  know  hiB  nature,  deTunui  as  the  wind. 

And  swift  to  change,  gentle  and  yielding  always. 

Be  steadfast,  O  my  son  I 

THX  SAMB  TOICB  (wUhm). 

Thoo,  like  a  fuy, 
Takest  as  from  this  present  life,  but  God, 
Who  rules  the  world,  shaU  raise  us  np  again 
Into  life  everlasting. 


God,  I  thank  thee 
That  thoo  hast  breathed  into  that  timid  heart 
Courage  to  die  for  thee.     O  my  Adaiah, 
Witness  of  God  !  if  thou  for  wlunn  I  feared 
Canst  thus  encounter  death,  I  need  not  fear; 
The  others  will  not  shrink. 

THIRD  voiCK  (wiikm). 

Behold  these  hands 
Held  out  to  thee,  O  King  Antiochus, 
Not  to  implore  thy  merry,  but  to  show 
That  I  despise  them.     He  who  gave  them  to  me 
Will  give  them  back  again. 

TBK   MOTSKa. 

O  Avilan, 
It  is  thy  voice.     For  the  last  time  I  hear  it ; 
For  the  last  time  on  earth,  but  not  the  last. 
To  death  it  bids  defiance,  and  to  torture. 
It  sounds  to  me  as  from  another  world. 
And  makes  the  petty  miseries  of  this 
Seem  unto  me  as  naught,  and  less  than  naaght. 
Farewell,  my  Avilan  ;  nay,  I  should  say 
Welcome,  my  Avilan  ;  for  I  am  dead 
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Before  thee.     I  am  waiting  for  the  others. 
"Why  do  they  linger  ? 

FOUBTH  YOICB   (wUhin), 

It  is  good,  O  King, 
Being  pat  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for  hope 
From  Grod,  to  be  raised  up  again  by  him. 
But  thou  —  no  resurrection  shalt  thou  have 
To  life  hereafter. 

THB    MOTHER. 

Four  I  already  four ! 
Three  are  still  living;  nay,  they  all  are  living 
Half  here,  half  there.     Make  haste,  Antiochus, 
To  reunite  us ;  for  the  sword  that  cleaves 
These  miserable  bodies  makes  a  door 
Through  which  our  souls,  impatient  of  release, 
Rush  to  each  other's  arms. 

FIFTH  VOICE  (within). 

Thou  hast  the  power ; 
Thou  doest  what  thou  wilt.     Abide  awhile. 
And  thou  shalt  see  the  power  of  God,  and  how 
He  will  torment  thee  and  thy  seed. 

THE  MOTHER. 

O  hasten; 
Why  dost  thou  pause  ?    Thou  who  hast  slain 

already 
So  many  Hebrew  women,  and  hast  hung 
Their  murdered  infants  round  their  necks,  slay 

me. 
For  I  too  am  a  woman,  and  these  boys 
Are  mine.     Make  haste  to  slay  us  all. 
And  hang  my  lifeless  babes  about  my  neck. 

SIXTH  VOICE  (wkhin). 

Think  not,  Antioolms,  that  takest  in  hand 
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To  striye  against  the  Grod  of  Israel, 

Thou  shalt  escape  unpunished,  for  his  wraidi 

Shall  overtake  thee  and  thy  bloody  house. 

THBMOTHKB. 

One  more,  my  Sirion,  and  then  all  is  ended* 
Having  put  all  to  bed,  then  in  my  turn 
I  will  lie  down  and  sleep  as  sound  as  they. 
My  Sirion,  my  youngest,  best  beloved  I 
And  those  bright  golden  looks,  that  I  so  oft 
Have  curled  about  these  fingers,  even  now 
Are  foul  with  blood  and  dust,  like  a  lamb's  flaeoei 
Slain  in  the  shambles.  —  Not  a  sound  I  hear. 
This  silence  is  more  terrible  to  me 
Than  any  sound,  than  any  cry  of  pain. 
That  might  escape  the  lips  of  one  who  dies. 
Doth  his  heart  fail  him  ?    Doth  he  fall  away 
In  the  last  hour  from  God  ?     O  Sirion,  Sirion, 
Art  thou  afraid  ?     I  do  not  hear  thy  voice. 
Die  as  thy  brothers  died.    Thou  must  not  live  I 

ScEXE  II.  —  Tiiic  MoTHKR  ;  ANnocHTs  ;  Snicm. 

THE  MOTaxa. 

Are  they  all  dead  ? 

ANnOCHUS. 

Of  all  thy  Seven  Sons 
One  only  lives.     Behold  them  where  they  lie ; 
How  dost  thou  like  this  picture  ? 

THE    MOTHEE. 

God  in  heaven  I 
(^an  a  man  do  such  deeds,  and  yet  not  die 
By  the  recoil  of  hin  own  wickedness  ? 
Ye  murdered,  bleeding,  mutilated  bodies 
That  were  my  children  once,  and  still  are  mine. 
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I  oannot  watch  o'er  you  as  Sizpah  watched 

In  sackcloth  o'er  the  seven  sons  of  Saul, 

mil  water  drop  upon  you  out  of  heaven 

And  wash  this  blood  away  I     I  cannot  mourn 

As  she,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  mourned  the  dead, 

From  the  b^inning  of  the  barley-harvest 

Until  the  autumn  rains,  and  suffered  not 

The  birds  of  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day. 

Nor  the  wild  beasts  by  night.     For  ye  have  died 

A  better  death,  a  death  so  full  of  life 

That  I  ought  rather  to  rejoice  than  mourn.  — 

Wherefore  art  thou  not  dead,  O  Sirion  ? 

Wherefore  art  thou  the  only  living  thing 

Among  thy  brothers  dead  ?    Art  thou  afraid  ? 

AiniOCHUS. 

O  woman,  I  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake. 
For  he  is  fair  to  look  upon  and  comely ; 
And  I  have  sworn  to  him  by  all  the  gods 
That  I  would  crown  his  life  with  joy  and  honor. 
Heap  treasures  on  him,  luxuries,  delights. 
Make  him  my  friend  and  keeper  of  my  secrets, 
If  be  would  turn  from  your  Mosaic  Law 
And  be  as  we  are ;  but  he  will  not  listen. 

THE  MOTHKB. 

My  noble  Sirion ! 

AlfnOCHUS. 

Therefore  I  beseech  thee, 
Who  art  his  mother,  thou  wouldst  speak  with 

him. 
And  wouldst  persuade  him.     I  am  sick  of  blood. 

THE  MOTHKB. 

Yea,  I  wiU  speak  with  him  and  will  persuade 
him* 
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O  Sirion,  my  son !  have  pity  on  me. 

On  me  that  bare  thee,  and  that  gave  thee  suek. 

And  fed  and  nourished  thee,  and  brought  thee  op 

With  the  dear  trouble  of  a  mother*8  csare 

Unto  thin  age.     Look  on  the  heavenii  abore  theei 

And  on  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein  ; 

Consider  that  Grod  made  them  out  of  things 

That  were  not ;  and  that  likewise  in  this  manner 

Mankind  was  made.     Then    fear  not  this  tor> 

mentor ; 
But,  being  worthy  of  thy  brethren,  take 
Thy  death  as  they  did,  that  I  may  receive  thee 
Again  in  mercy  with  them. 

AKTIOCRUS. 

I  am  mocked. 
Yea,  I  am  laughed  to  scorn. 

SIRIOX. 

Whom  wait  ye  for? 
Never  will  I  obey  the  King's  commandment. 
But  the  commandment  of  the  ancient  Law, 
That  was  by  Moses  given  unto  our  fathers. 
And  thou,  O  godless  man,  that  of  all  others 
Art  the  most  wicked,  be  not  lifted  up. 
Nor  puff(*d  up  with  uncertain  hopes,  uplifting 
Thy  hand  against  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
For  thou  harit  not  escaped  the  righteous  judgment 
Of  the  Almighty  God,  who  scvth  all  things ! 

AsrriucHrs. 
lie  is  no  Uod  of  mine  ;  I  fear  Him  not. 

MRION. 

My  brothers,  who  have  suifenKl  a  brief  pain. 
Are  dead  ;  Imt  thou,  Antiochus,  shalt  suffer 
The  punishment  of  pride.     I  offer  up 
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My  body  and  my  lif  e^  beseeching  God 
That  He  would  speedily  be  merciful 
Unto  our  nation,  and  that  thou  by  plagues 
Mysterious  and  by  torments  mayest  confess 
That  He  alone  is  God. 

AMTIOCHUS. 

Ye  both  shall  perish 
By  torments  worse  than  any  that  your  God, 
I&re  or  hereafter,  hath  in  store  for  me. 

THE  MOTHER. 

My  Sirion,  I  am  proud  of  thee ! 

ANTIOCHUS. 

Be  silent  I 
Gro  to  thy  bed  of  torture  in  yon  chamber, 
Where  lie  so  many  sleepers,  heartless  mother  I 
Thy  footsteps  will  not  wake  them,  nor  thy  voice. 
Nor  wilt  thou  hear,  amid  thy  troubled  dreams, 
Thy  children  crying  for  thee  in  the  night  I 

THE  MOTHER. 

0  Death,  that  stretchest  thy  white  hands  to  me, 

1  fear  them  not,  but  press  them  to  my  lips. 
That  are  as  white  as  thine ;  for  I  am  Death, 
Nay,  am  the  Mother  of  Death,  seeing  these  sons 
All  lying  lifeless.  —  Kiss  me,  Sirion. 

ACT  in. 

THE  BATTLE-FIELD  OF  BETH-HOBON. 
ScEHX  L  —  Judas  Maocaraus  m  armor  before  his  tent, 

JUDAS. 

The  trumpets  sotmd ;  the  echoes  of  the  mountains 
Answer  them,  as  the  Sabbath  morning  breaks 
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Over  Beth-horon  aad  its  battle-field, 

Wliere  the  great  captain  of  the  hosts  of  Ood, 

A  slave  brought  up  in  the  brick-fields  of  Egypii 

O'eroame  the  Amorites.    There  was  no  day 

lake  that,  before  or  after  it,  nor  shall  be. 

The  son  stood  still ;  the  hammers  of  the  hail 

Beat  on  their  harness ;  and  the  captains  set 

Their  weary  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 

As  I  wiU  upon  thine,  Antiochus, 

Thou  man  of  blood !  —  Behold  the  rising  sun 

Strikes  on  the  golden  letters  of  my  banner. 

Be  Elohim  Yehovah  I    Who  is  like 

To  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?  —  Alas  I 

I  am  not  Joshua,  I  cannot  say, 

^  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou  Moon, 

In  Ajalon  I  *'    Nor  am  I  one  who  wastes 

The  &teful  time  in  useless  lamentation ; 

Bat  one  who  bears  his  life  upon  his  hand 

To  lose  it  or  to  save  it,  as  may  best 

Serve  the  designs  of  Him  who  giveth  life. 

ScBini  IL  —  Judas  Maocabjccs  ;  Jkwish  FooRnm. 

JUDAS. 

Who  and  what  are  ye,  that  with  furtive  steps 
Steal  in  among  our  tents? 


O  Maocabsptts, 
Outcasts  are  we,  and  fugitives  as  thou  art, 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  that  have  escaped 
From  the  polluted  dty,  and  from  death. 

JUDAS. 

None  can  escape  from  death.     Say  that  ye  oome 
To  die  for  Israel,  and  ye  are  weloonie. 
What  tidings  bring  ye  7 
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FUGrriYBS. 

Tidings  of  despair. 
The  Temple  is  laid  waste  ;  the  precious  vessels, 
Censers  of  gold,  yials  and  veils  and  crowns, 
And  golden  ornaments,  and  hidden  treasures. 
Have  all  been  taken  from  it,  and  the  Grentiles 
With  revelling  and  with  riot  fill  its  courts. 
And  dally  with  harlots  in  the  holy  places. 

JUDAS. 

All  this  I  knew  before. 

FUGITIVES. 

Upon  the  altar 
Are  things  profane,  things  by  the  law  forbidden  ; 
Nor  can  we  keep  our  Sabbaths  or  our  Feasts, 
But  on  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
Must  walk  in  their  processions,  bearing  ivy 
To  crown  a  drunken  god. 

JUDAS. 

This  too  I  know. 
But  tell  me  of  the  Jews.     How  fare  the  Jews  ? 

FUOmVES. 

The  coming  of  this  mischief  hath  been  sore 

And  grievous  to  the  people.    All  the  land 

Is  full  of  lamentation  and  of  mourning. 

The  Princes  and  the  Elders  weep  and  wail ; 

The  young  men  and  the  maidens  are  made  feeble ; 

The  beauty  of  the  women  hath  been  changed. 

JUDAS. 

And  are  there  none  to  die  for  Israel  ? 
T  is  not  enough  to  mourn.     Breastplate  and  har- 
ness 
Are  better  things  than  sackcloth.     Let  the  women 
Lament  for  Israel ;  the  men  should  die. 
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Both  men  and  women  die ;  old  men  and  young : 
Old  Eleaier  died :  and  M4hala 
With  all  her  Seven  Sona. 

JUDAS. 

Antioehoay 
At  every  step  thoa  takest  there  is  left 
A  bloody  footprint  in  the  street,  by  which 
The  avenging  wrath  of  Ghxl  will  track  thee  oat ! 
It  is  enoogh.     Gh>  to  the  sutler's  tents : 
Thoee  of  you  who  are  men,  put  on  such  armor 
As  ye  may  find ;  those  of  yon  who  are  women. 
Buckle  that  armor  on  ;  and  for  a  watchword 
Whisper,  or  cry  aloud, ""  The  Help  of  God.*' 

8CBVB  III.  —  JuDAS  Maocabjcub  ;  NiCAjroa. 

NICAKOB. 

Hail,  Judas  MaccalMeas ! 

JUDAS. 

HaU!  — WhoartOMi 
That  oomest  here  in  this  mysterious  guise 
Into  our  camp  unheralded  ? 

mCAKOE. 

AheraU 
Sent  from  Nieanor. 

JUDAS. 

Heralds  oome  not  thus. 
Armed  with  thy  shirt  of  mail  from  head  to  heel. 
Thou  glidest  like  a  serpent  silently 
Into  my  presence.     Wherefore  dost  thou  turn 
Thy  face  from  me?    A  herald  speaks  his  ernynd 
With  forehead  unabashed^    Thou  art  a  9fj 
Sent  by  Nfeanor. 
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mCANOR. 

No  disguise  avails  I 
Behold  my  face ;  I  am  Nicanor's  self. 

JUDAS. 

Thou  art  indeed  Nicanor.     I  salute  thee. 
What  brings  thee  hither  to  this  hostile  camp 
Thus  unattended  ? 

mCAHOB. 

Confidence  in  thee. 
Thou  hast  the  nobler  yirtues  of  thy  race, 
Without  the  failings  that  attend  those  virtues. 
Thou  canst  be  strong,  and  yet  not  tyrannous, 
Canst  righteous  be  and  not  intolerant. 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us. 

JUDAS. 

What  is  peace? 
Is  it  to  bow  in  silence  to  our  victors  ? 
Is  it  to  see  our  cities  sacked  and  pillaged. 
Our  people  slain,  or  sold  as  slaves,  or  fleeing 
At  night-time  by  the  blaze  of  burning  towns  ; 
Jerusalem  laid  waste ;  the  Holy  Temple 
Polluted  with  strange  gods?    Are  these  things 
peace? 

mCANOR. 

These  are  the  dire  necessities  that  wait 
On  war,  whose  loud  and  bloody  enginery 
I  seek  to  stay.    Let  there  be  peace  between 
and  thee. 


JUDAS. 

Antiochus? 
What  is  Antiochus,  that  he  should  prate 
Of  peace  to  me,  who  am  a  fugitive  ? 
Ta<Lay  he  shall  be  lifted  up ;  to-morrow 
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Shall  not  be  found,  beoaose  he  is  retomed 

Unto  his  dost;  his  thought  has  oome  to  no^ 

ing. 
There  is  no  peace  between  osy  uot  can  be. 
Until  this  banner  floats  upon  the  walls 
Of  our  Jerusalem. 

NICAMOB. 

Between  that  city 
And  thee  there  lies  a  waving  wall  of  tents 
Held  by  a  host  of  forty  thoosand  foot, 
And  horsemen  seven  thousand.     What  hast  thov 
To  bring  against  all  these  7 

JUDAS. 

The  power  of  Ood, 
Whose  breath    shall    scatter   your    white    tenis 

abroad. 
As  flakes  of  snow. 

mcAiroE. 

Your  Mighty  One  in  beafwi 
Win  not  do  battle  on  the  Seventh  Day ; 
It  b  his  day  of  rest 

JUDAS. 

Silence,  blasphemer. 
Go  to  thy  tents. 


Shall  it  be  war  or  peace  ? 

JUDAS. 

War,  war,  and  only  war.    Go  to  thy  tents 
That  shaU  be  scattered,  as  by  you  were  scattered 
The  torn  and  trampled  pages  of  the  Law« 
Blown  throQ^  the  windy  streets. 

Farewdl,  brave  ioe  f 
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JUDAS. 

Ho,  there,  my  captains !    Have  safe-conduct  g^ven 

Unto  Nicanor's  herald  through  the  camp, 

And  come  yourselves  to  me.  —  Farewell,  Nicanor  I 

ScENS  lY .  —  Judas  MAOCASiEus  ;  Caftains  and  Sol- 

DEEBS. 
JUDAS. 

The  hour  is  come.     Gather  the  host  together 
For  battle.     Lo,  with  trumpets  and  with  songs 
The  army  of  Nicanor  comes  against  us. 
Gro  forth  to  meet  them,  praying  in  your  hearts. 
And  fighting  with  your  hands. 

CAFTAIKS. 

Look  forth  and  see  I 
The  morning  sun  is  shining  on  their  shields 
Of  gold  and  brass ;  the  mountains  glisten  with 

them. 
And  shine  like  lamps.     And  we,  who  are  so  few 
And  poorly  armed,  and  ready  to  faint  with  fasting, 
How  shall  we  fight  against  this  multitude  ? 

JUDAS. 

Hie  victory  of  a  battle  standeth  not 
In  multitudes,  but  in  the  strength  that  cometh 
From  heaven  above.     The  Lord  forbid  that  I 
Should  do  this  thing,  and  flee  away  from  them. 
Nay,  if  our  hour  be  come,  then  let  us  die ; 
Let  us  not  stain  our  honor. 

CAPTAINS. 

'T  is  the  Sabbadi. 
Wilt  thou  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  MaccabsBus? 

JUDAS. 

Ay ;  when  I  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 
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I  fight  than  on  his  day,  as  on  all  others. 

Ilave  ye  forgotten  certain  fugitives 

That  fled  once  to  these  hills,  and  hid  themselves 

In  caves?    How  their  pursuers  camped  against 

them 
Upon  the  Seventh  Day,  and  challenged  them  ? 
And  how  they  answered  not,  nor  cast  a  stone. 
Nor  stopped  the  places  where  they  lay  concealed. 
But  meekly  perished  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Even  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  souls  ? 
We  who  are  fighting  for  our  laws  and  lives 
Will  not  so  perish. 

CAPTAIKS. 

Lead  us  to  the  battle  1 

JUDAB. 

And  let  our  watchword  be,  ''  The  Help  of  Ood !  ** 

Last  night  I  dreamed  a  dream  ;  and  in  my  vision 

Beheld  Onias,  our  High-Priest  of  old. 

Who  holding  up  his  hands  prayed  for  the  Jews. 

This  done,  in  the  like  manner  there  appeared 

An  old  man,  and  exceeding  glorious. 

With  hoary  hair,  and  of  a  wonderful 

And  excellent  majesty.     And  Onias  said : 

^  This  is  a  lover  of  the  Jews,  who  prayeth 

Much  for  the  people  and  the  Holy  City,  — 

God*s  prophet  Jeremias.**     And  the  prophet 

Held  forth  his  right  hand  and  gave  unto  ma 

A  sword  of  gold ;  and  giving  it  he  said  : 

^  Take  thou  this  holy  sword,  a  gift  from  God, 

And  with  it  thou  shalt  wound  thine  adversaries.** 

CAFTAIXB. 

The  Lord  is  with  us ! 

JUDAS. 

Hark !  I  hear  the  trumpets 
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Sound  from  Beth-horon ;  from  the  battle-field 

Of  Joshua,  where  he  smote  the  Amorites, 

Smote  the  Five  Kings  of  Eglon  and  of  Jarmutb, 

Of  Hebron,  Lachish,  and  Jerusalem, 

As  we  to-day  will  smite  Nicanor's  hosts 

And  leave  a  memory  of  great  deeds  behind  us. 

CAPTAINS  AND  SOLDDEBS. 

The  Help  of  God ! 

JUDAS. 

Be  Elohim  Yehovah  1 
Lord,  thou  didst  send  thine  Angel  in  the  time 
Of  Esekias,  King  of  Israel, 
And  in  the  armies  of  Sennacherib 
Didst  slay  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand. 
Wherefore,  O  Lord  of  heaven,  now  also  send 
Before  us  a  good  angel  for  a  fear, 
And  through  the  might  of  thy  right  arm  let  those 
Be  stricken  with  terror  that  have  come  this  dav 
Against  thy  holy  people  to  blaspheme  I 

ACT  rv. 

THE   OUTER   G0UBT5    OF  THE   TEMPLE   AT  JERU- 
SALEM. 

ScEKB  I.  —  Judas  Maocabjeus  ;  Captains  ;  Jews. 

JUDAS. 

Behold,  our  enemies  are  discomfited. 
Jerusalem  is  fallen  ;  and  our  banners 
Float  from  her  battlements,  and  o'er  her  gates 
Nicanor's  severed  head,  a  sign  of  terror, 
Blackens  in  wind  and  sun. 

CAPTAINS. 

O  Maccabaeus, 
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The  oitmdel  of  Antiochns,  wherein 

The  Mother  with  her  Seven  Sons  was  mudend. 

Is  still  defiant 

JUDAS. 

Wait 

CAPTAINS. 

Its  hateful  aspect 
Insults  ns  with  the  bitter  memories 
Of  other  days. 

JUBAS. 

Wait ;  it  shall  disappear 
And  vanish  as  a  doud.     First  let  ns  cleanse 
The  Sanctuary.     See»  it  is  become 
Waste  like  a  wilderness.     Its  golden  gates 
Wrenched  from  their  hinges  and  consumed  bj  fire ; 
Shrubs  growing  in  its  courts  as  in  a  forest ; 
Upon  its  altars  hideous  and  strange  idols ; 
And  strewn  about  its  pavement  at  my  feet 
Its  Sacred  Books,  half-burned  and  painted  o*er 
With  images  of  heathen  gods. 


Woe !  woe! 
Our  beauty  and  our  glory  are  laid  waste ! 
The  Gentiles  have  prof ane<i  our  holy  places  I 

{Lammiatiton  ond  alarm  oftntrnpHM,) 
jmAS. 
This  sound  of  trumpets,  and  this  lamentation. 
The  heart-cry  of  a  people  toward  the  heavens. 
Stir  me  to  wrath  and   vengeance.     Oo,  my  cap- 
tains ; 
I  hold  you  back  no  longer.     Batter  down 
The  citadel  of  Antiochus,  while  here 
We  sweep  away  his  altars  and  his  gods. 
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Scene  IL — Judas  Maocabjeus  ;  Jason  ;  Jews. 

JEWS. 

Lurking  among  the  rains  of  the  Temple, 
Deep  in  its  inner  courts,  we  found  this  man, 
Clad  as  High-Priest. 

JUDAS. 

I  ask  not  who  thou  art, 
I  know  thy  face,  writ  over  with  deceit 
As  are  these  tattered  volumes  of  the  Law 
With  heathen  images.     A  priest  of  God 
Wast  thou  in  other  days,  but  thou  art  now 
A  priest  of  Satan.    Traitor,  thou  art  Jason. 

JASON. 

I  am  thy  prisoner,  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
And  it  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal 
My  name  or  office. 

JUDAS. 

Over  yonder  gate 
There  hangs  the  head  of  one  who  was  a  Grreek. 
What  should  prevent  me  now,  thou  man  of  sin. 
From  hanging  at  its  side  the  head  of  one 
Who  bom  a  Jew  hath  made  himself  a  Grreek? 

JASON. 

Justice  prevents  thee. 

JUDAS. 

Justice  ?    Thou  art  stained 
With  every  crime  'gainst  which  the  Decalogue 
Thunders  with  all  its  thunder. 

JASON. 


If  not  Justice, 


Then  Mercy,  her  handmaiden. 

JUDAS. 


When  hast  thou 
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At  any  time,  to  any  man  or  woman. 

Or  even  to  any  little  child,  shown  mercy  7 

JAAOlf. 

I  have  bat  done  what  King  Antiochus 
Commanded  me. 

JUDAB. 

True,  thou  hast  been  the  wei^pon 
With  which  he  stmok;  but  hast  been  soch  a 

weapon. 
So  flexible,  so  fitted  to  his  hand^ 
It  tempted  him  to  strike.     So  thou  hast  urged  him 
To  double  wickedness,  thine  own  and  his. 
Where  is  this  King?     Is  he  in  Antioeh 
Among  his  women  still,  and  from  his  windows 
Throwing  down  gold  by  handfnls,  for  the  rabble 
To  scramble  for? 

JASON. 

Nay,  he  is  gone  from  there, 
Grone  with  an  army  into  the  far  East. 

junAs. 
And  wherefore  gone  ? 

JASOH. 

I  know  not    For  the  qiaoe 
Of  forty  days  almost  were  horsemen  seen 
Running  in  air,  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  aimed 
With  lances,  like  a  band  of  soldiery ; 
It  was  a  sign  of  triumph. 

XCDAS. 

Or  of  death. 
Wherefore  art  thou  not  with  him  ? 

JASON. 

I  was  left 
For  service  in  the  Temple. 


i 
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JUDAB. 

To  pollute  it, 
And  to  corrapt  the  Jews ;  for  there  are  men 
Whose  presence  is  corruption ;  to  be  with  them 
Degrades  us  and  deforms  the  things  we  do. 

JABON. 

I  never  made  a  boast,  as  some  men  do, 

Of  my  superior  virtue,  nor  denied 

The  weakness  of  my  nature,  that  hath  made  me 

Subservient  to  the  will  of  other  men. 

JUDAS. 

Upon  this  day,  the  five-and-twentieth  day 
Of  the  month  Caslan,  was  the  Temple  here 
Profaned  by  strangers,  —  by  Antiochus 
And  thee,  his  instrument.     Upon  this  day 
Shall  it  be  cleansed.     Thou,  who  didst  lend  thy- 
self 
Unto  this  profanation,  canst  not  be 
A  witness  of  these  solemn  services. 
There  can  be  nothing  clean  where  thou  art  present. 
The  people  put  to  death  Callisthenes, 
Wbo  burned  the  Temple  gates ;  and  if  they  find 

thee 
Will  surely  slay  thee.     I  will  spare  thy  life 
To  punish  thee  the  longer.    Thou  shalt  wander 
Among  strange  nations.     Thou,  that  hast  cast  out 
So  many  from  their  native  land,  shalt  perish 
In  a  strange  land.     Thou,  that  hast  left  so  many 
Unburied,  shalt  have  none  to  mourn  for  thee. 
Nor  any  solemn  funerals  at  all. 
Nor  sepulchre  with  thy  fathers.  —  Get  thee  hence  I 


Procession  of  Priests  and  people^  with  dthems,  harps, 
and  cymbals.  Judas  MACCABiEUS  puts  himself  at  their 
keadf  and  they  go  into  ihe  inner  courts. 
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SCKHS   III. — JaBON  oZofM. 
JAAON. 

Throngh  the  Gate  Beaatifal  I  see  them  ccmie« 
With  brancheB  and  green  boughs  and  leaves  of 

Dalnu 
And  pass  into  the  inner  ooorts.     Alas  I 
I  should  be  with  them,  should  be  one  of  them. 
But  in  an  evil  hour,  an  hour  of  weakness, 
That  Cometh  unto  all,  I  fell  away 
From  the  old  faith,  and  did  not  clutch  the  new, 
Only  an  outward  semblance  of  belief ; 
For  the  new  faith  I  cannot  make  mine  own. 
Not  being  bom  to  it     It  hath  no  root 
Within  me.     I  am  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
But  stand  between  them  both,  a  renegade 
To  each  in  turn ;  having  no  longer  faith 
In  gods  or  men«     Then  what  mysterious  charm. 
What  fascination  is  it  chains  my  feet, 
And  keeps  me  gazing  like  a  curious  child 
Into  the  holy  places,  where  the  priests 
Have   raised   their  altar  ?  —  Striking  stones  to- 
gether. 
They  take  fire  out  of  them,  and  light  the  lamps 
In  the  great  candlestick.     They  spread  the  veils, 
And  set  the  loaves  of  showbread  on  the  table. 
The  incense  bums ;  the  well-remembered  odor 
Comes  wafted  unto  me,  and  takes  me  back 
To  other  days.     I  see  myself  among  them 
As  I  was  then ;  and  the  old  superstition 
Creeps  over  me  again !  —  A  childish  fancy  I  — 
And   hark  !    they   sing   with    citherns    and   wiA 

cymbals. 
And  all  the  people  fall  upon  their  facet. 
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Praying  and  worshipping !  —  I  will  away 
Into  the  East,  to  meet  Antiochos 
Upon  his  homeward  journey,  crowned  with  tri- 
umph. 
Alas  I  to-day  I  would  give  everything 
To  see  a  friend's  face,  or  to  hear  a  voice 
That  had  the  slightest  tone  of  comfort  in  it! 

ACT  V. 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  ECBATANA. 

Scene  I.  —  AmiocHus  ;  Philip  ;  Attendaitts. 

ANnOCHUS. 

Here  let  us  rest  awhile.     Where  are  we,  Philip  ? 
What  place  is  this? 

PHILIP. 

Ecbatana,  my  Lord; 
And  yonder  mountain  range  is  the  Orontes. 

ANnOCHUS. 

The  Orontes  is  my  river  at  Antioch. 

Why  did  I  leave  it  ?    Why  have  I  been  tempted 

By  coverings  of  gold  and  shields  and  breastpktes 

To  plunder  Elymais,  and  be  driven 

From  out  its  gates,  as  by  a  fiery  blast 

Out  of  a  furnace  ? 

PHIUP. 

These  are  fortune's  changes. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

What  a  defeat  it  was !     The  Persian  horsemen 
Came  like  a  mighty  wind,  the  wind  Khamfiseen, 
And  melted  us  away,  and  scattered  us 
As  if  we  were  dead  leaves,  or  desert  sand. 

line  8.    1^  Lofd,  thaw  vn  the  motmUins 
line  9.    Of  EdlMiteiuL    ThaM  an  the  Oftrntee. 
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PHUXP. 

Be  comforted,  my  Lord  ;  for  thoa  hast  loct 
Bat  what  thou  hadst  not 

AimOCRUS. 

I,  who  made  the  Jews 
Skip  like  the  granhoppen,  am  made  myaelf 
To  skip  among  these  stones. 


Be  not  disoooraged. 
Thy  reakn  of  Syria  remains  to  thee  ; 
That  is  not  lost  nor  marred. 

AimOCHUS. 

Oh,  where  are  now 
The  splendors  of  my  ooort,  my  baths  and  baii> 

qnets  ? 
Where  are  my  players  and  my  dancing  women  ? 
Where  are  my  sweet  musicians  with  their  pipeti 
That  made  me  merry  in  the  olden  time? 
I  am  a  laughing-stock  to  man  and  brute. 
The  very  camels,  with  their  ugly  faces. 
Mock  me  and  laugh  at  me. 

PUIUP. 

Alas!  my  Lotd, 
It  is  not  so.     If  thou  wouldst  sleep  awhile. 
All  would  be  welL 

AimOCHUS. 

Sleep  from  mine  eyes  is  gooa* 
And  my  heart  faileth  me  for  very  care. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Philip,  the  old  faUe 
Told  us  when  we  were  boys,  in  which  the  bear 
Going  for  honey  overturns  the  hire. 
And  is  stung  blind  by  bees?    I  am  that  beast* 
Stung  by  the  Persian  swarms  of  Elymais. 
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PHILIP. 

When  thou  art  come  again  to  Antioch, 
These  thoughts  will  be  as  covered  and  forgotten 
As  are  the  tracks  of  Pharaoh's  chariot-wheels 
In  the  Egyptian  sands. 

ANnOCHUS. 

Ah!  when  I  come 
Again  to  Antioch  I     When  will  that  be  ? 
Alas!  alas! 

Scene  n.  —  Antiochus  ;  Phujp;  A  Messenoeb. 

MESSENGER. 

May  the  King  live  forever ! 

ANTIOCHXTS. 

Who  art  thou,  and  whence  comest  thou  ? 

BIESSENOER. 

My  Lord, 
I  am  a  messenger  from  Antioch, 
Sent  here  by  Lysias. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

A  strange  foreboding 
Of  something  evil  overshadows  me. 
I  am  no  reader  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ; 
I  know  not  Hebrew ;  but  my  High-Priest  Jason, 
As  I  remember,  told  me  of  a  Prophet 
Who  saw  a  little  cloud  rise  from  the  sea 
Like  a  man's  hand,  and  soon  the  heaven  was  black 
With  clouds  and  rain.     Here,   Philip,  read;  I 

cannot; 
I  see  that  doud.    It  makes  the  letters  dim 
Before  mine  eyes. 

PHILIP  (reading), 

^'  To  King  Antiochus, 
The  God,  Epiphanes." 
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AMTIOCHUS. 

Ohmookaryl 
Even  Lysias  laughs  at  me  I  —  Gro  on,  go  on ! 

raxup  {rtadmg). 
**  We  pray  thee  hasten  thy  return.     The  realm 
Is  falling  from  thee.   Since  thou  hast  gone  from  us 
The  yiotories  of  Judas  Maooab»us 
Form  all  our  annals.     First  he  overthrew 
Thy  forces  at  Beth-horon,  and  passed  on. 
And  took  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City. 
And  then  Emmaus  fell ;  and  then  Bethsura, 
Ephron  and  all  the  towns  of  Galaad, 
And  Maocab«ns  marched  to  Camion.** 

AHTIOCHUS. 

Enough,  enough !     Go  call  my  chariot4acien ; 
We  will  drive  forward,  forward,  without  ceasing, 
Until  we  come  to  Antioch*     My  captains. 
My  Lysias,  Gorgias,  Seron,  and  Nicanor, 
Are  babes  in  battle,  and  this  dreadful  Jew 
Will  rob  me  of  my  kingdom  and  my  crown* 
My  elephants  shall  trample  him  to  dust ; 
I  will  wipe  out  his  nation,  and  will  make 
Jerusalem  a  common  burying-place. 
And  every  home  within  its  walls  a  tomb  I 

TkrfJWB  ttp  kit  hands,  and  iink$  into  the  arait  tf  flMiMlsnCi, 

wko  lay  him  191011  a  bank, 

mnjp. 

Antiochus !  Antiochus  !     Alas, 

The  King  is  iU  !     What  is  it,  O  my  Lord? 

AimocHrs. 

Nothing.     A  sudden  and  sharp  spasm  of  pain. 

As  if  the  lightning  struck  me,  or  the  knife 

Of  an  assassin  smote  me  to  the  heart 

T  is  passed,  even  as  it  came.     Let  us  set  forwaid. 
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PHILIP. 

See  that  the  chariots  be  in  readiness ; 
We  will  depart  forthwith. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

A  moment  more. 
I  cannot  stand.     I  am  become  at  once 
Weak  as  an  infant.     Ye  will  have  to  lead  me. 
Jove,  or  Jehovah,  or  whatever  name 
Thou  wooldst  be  named,  —  it  is  alike  to  me,  — 
If  I  knew  how  to  pray,  I  would  entreat 
To  live  a  little  longer. 

PUIIIP. 

O  my  Lord, 
Thou  shalt  not  die ;  we  will  not  let  thee  die  I 

AiniOCHUS. 

How  canst  thou  help  it,  Philip  ?    Oh  the  pain  I 
Stab  after  stab.     Thou  hast  no  shield  against 
This  unseen  weapon.     Grod  of  Israel, 
Since  all  the  other  gods  abandon  me, 
Help  me.     I  will  release  the  Holy  City, 
Gramish  with  goodly  gifts  the  Holy  Temple. 
Thy  people,  whom  I  judged  to  be  unworUiy 
To  be  so  much  as  buried,  shall  be  equal 
Unto  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 
I  will  become  a  Jew,  and  will  declare 
Through  all  the  world  that  is  inhabited 
The  power  of  God ! 

PHILIP. 

He  faints.     It  is  like  death. 
Bring  here  the  royal  litter.     We  will  bear  him 
Into  the  camp,  while  yet  he  lives. 

ANTIOCHUS. 

OPhiHp, 
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Into  what  tribulation  am  I  oome  I 

Alas  I     I  now  remember  all  the  evil 

That  I  have  done  the  Jews ;  and  for  this  oaose 

These  troubles  are  upon  me,  and  behold 

I  perish  through  great  grief  in  a  strange  land. 

pHiLir. 
Antioohus  I  my  King ! 

AJmOCHUS. 

Nay,  King  no  longer. 

Take  thou  my  royal  robes,  my  signet  ring. 

My  crown  and  soeptre,  and  deliver  them 

Unto  my  son,  Antiochus  Eupator ; 

And  unto  the  good  Jews,  my  dtiaens, 

In  all  my  towns,  say  that  their  dying  monaidi 

Wisheth  them  joy,  prosperity,  and  health* 

I  who,  puffed  up  with  pride  and  arrogance, 

Thoo^t  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  mine  owiit 

If  I  would  but  outstretch  my  hand  and  take  them, 

Bfeet  face  to  face  a  greater  potentate. 

King  Death  —  Epiphanes  —  the  lUustrioos  t 

IDm. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

On  the  day  when  Mr.  Longfellow  recorded  the 
completion  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  he  added,  ^^  A  new 
subject  comes  to  my  mind."  This  was  no  doubt 
the  subject  of  Michad  Angela  ;  two  months  later 
he  wrote:  *^ February  26,  1872.  I  have  more 
definitely  conceived  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  poem 
on  Michael  Angelo,  which  has  been  vaguely  hover- 
ing in  my  thoughts  for  some  time.  Can  I  accom- 
plish it?"  The  next  day  he  took  up  Hermann 
Grimm's  Life  of  Michael  Angela,  ^^  a  most  inter- 
esting and  charmingly  written  book,"  and  succes- 
sive entries  indicate  the  progress  of  the  work  both 
in  preparation  and  in  execution. 

March  2.  Read  in  Yasari  and  Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  Mrs.  Jameson's  Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters^  and 
live  in  Italy  in  spirit  whUe  my  poor  body  suffers  here 
with  a  dismal  cold. 

March  4.  Beading  and  making  notes  for  Michael 
Angela.  The  subject  attracts  me,  bat  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  dramatically  for  want  of  unity  of  action  and  plot 
m  generaL 

March  15.  The  last  ten  days  have  been  filled  with 
Miekael  Angelo.  I  have  made  many  notes,  and  written 
one  act  and  sketched  others  •  •  •  I  shall  have  as  hard 
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ft  time  in  cmstiiig  this  statna  ms  Benremito  had  in  cattiBg 
lib  Penens ;  bat  I  am  in  no  harry.  I  want  it  for  a 
long  and  delightful  occupation.  I  have  written  the 
cloee  or  Epilogue. 

March  17.  Um^t  OmiM'%  Life  of  Miekad  Angd^ 
alfo  Harford's. 

May  18.  Finished  Santa  Anna  dei  Fimari  in 
Michael  Anffeloy  and  that  finishes  the  poem,  the  third 
part  being  already  written.  So  the  poem  in  its  first 
form  is  complete.  Bat  other  scenes  will  be  intercalated. 
I  began  it  March  6. 

Completed,  however,  the  poem  neyer  was.  Its 
author  kept  it  by  him,  oocasionaUy  tonching  it, 
writing  new  scenes,  rejecting  portions,  and  aeem- 
in^y  reluctant  to  have  it  leave  his  desk.  Ha 
wrote  upon  the  first  page  A  Fragmentt  and  a 
fragment  it  remains,  even  though  it  has  the  smooth- 
ness and  apparent  roundness  of  a  finished  work. 
It  u  possible  also  that  in  calling  it  a  fragment 
Mr.  Longfellow  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  time 
of  the  poem  embraced  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
artistes  life,  and  this  consideration  may  have  led 
him  to  throw  aside  the  concluding  scene  of  Michael 
Angelo*s  death-bed  as  indicating  too  positive  and 
final  a  cloee.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  but  slight 
attempt  at  the  development  of  a  drama,  with  its 
crises  and  denouement ;  the  form  adopted  was  timl 
of  a  dramatic  poem  which  permitted  expansioii 
and  contraction  within  the  natural  limits  of  three 
major  parts,  and  depended  for  its  value  in  ooDstrwy 
tion  upon  the  skilful  selection  of  scenes,  chrooologt* 
ioal  in  their  sequence,  and  yet  indicative  of  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  priiioipal  el 
ters  introduced. 
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The  material  upon  which  Mr.  Longfellow  relied 
appears  b  the  extracts  W  his  diary  given  above. 
He  also  consulted  Grotti,  whose  book,  prepared 
after  the  Buonarotti  papers  had  been  given  to  the 
paUic,  was  published  after  the  poem  had  been  sub- 
stantially completed  and  lay  subject  to  revision. 
The  notes  at  the  end  of  this  volume  point  out  some 
of  the  more  interesting  indications  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  authorities  used  were  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  realism  of  the  poem.  It  was  the 
poet's  intention  at  one  time  to  insert  in  the  poem 
translations  of  some  of  the  sonnets  and  other 
verses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  to  this  he  refers  in 
his  Dedication  when  he  says  — 

Plowen  of  Bong  haye  thmst 
Their  roots  among  the  loose  disjointed  stones. 

These  translations  with  one  exception  he  with- 
drew and  published  instead  in  the  volume  entitled 
Keramos  and  other  Poems  ;  they  may  be  found 
in  their  place  in  the  present  volume.  Another  in- 
timation of  the  connection  of  his  poetry  with  this 
study  appears  in  the  poem  Vittoria  Colonna^  writ- 
ten in  1877,  and  published  in  Flight  the  Fifth  of 
Birds  of  Passage. 

Michael  Angelo  was  found  in  the  poet's  desk 
after  his  death,  and  while  in  one  or  two  instances 
some  doubt  arose  as  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  final  choice 
of  alternative  scenes,  it  was  reasonably  clear  what 
his  latest  decision  was  as  to  the  sequence  and  form 
of  the  poem.  It  was  printed  accordingly,  first  in 
I%e  AUantic  Monthly  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  1883,  and  afterward  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  as  an  elaborately  illustrated  volume. 


■     h-JA  -i-  ai 
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The  interest  which  attaches  to  Michael  Angdo 
apart  from  the  serene  qoalitjr  of  the  verse  is  in  the 
relation  which  its  author  held  to  it  ^  I  want  it,*' 
he  said,  ^for  a  long  and  delightful  oocopatioii,'' 
and  he  treated  himself  to  the  luxury  of  keeping 
the  work  by  him,  brooding  over  it,  shaping  it  anew, 
adding,  changing,  discarding. 

QmekMiea  an  tbey  that  tooek  tli*  Pkoph«t*t  boMi, 

he  says  in  his  Dedication^  and  it  may  easily  be 
believed  that  with  no  great  scheme  of  verse  haont- 
ing  him,  with  no  sense  of  incompleted  plans,  be 
would  linger  in  the  twilight  of  his  poetic  life  over 
the  strong  figure  of  the  artist  thus  called  up  bef  ove 
him,  and  be  kindled  with  a  new  poetic  glow  as 
he  contemplated  the  great  artist.  For  Minhael 
Angelo  in  the  poem  is  the  virile  character  of  the 
robust  Italian  seen  in  a  softened,  meUow  light. 
We  are  probably  not  far  astray  when  we  say  that 
Mr.  Longfellow,  in  building  this  poem  and  reflect- 
ing upon  it  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
was  more  distinctly  declaring  his  artistic  creed  Aao 
in  any  other  of  his  works,  and  that  the  disrussinns 
which  take  place  in  the  poem,  more  espeeiany 
Michael  Angelo's  utterances  on  plastic  or  graphic 
art,  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  him  as  bearing  vpon 
analogous  doctrines  of  poetic  art 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  elucidatioQ  of  this 
theme,  since  the  editor  has  throuj^ut  his  work  re> 
frained  from  any  critical  exegesis  of  Mr.  Longf^ 
low*s  work,  but  so  much  may  be  permitted  htm  to 
say  in  part  explanation  of  his  course  in  printing 
the  poem  in  Uie  form  which  follows.  For  the 
student  would  not  see  this  point  so  dearly  without 
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having  before  him  Mr.  Longfellow's  work  as  it  was 
discovered  in  his  workshop.  Moreover,  justice  to 
the  poet  seems  to  require  that  the  process  of  poeti- 
cal construction  should  be  shown  more  clearly  than 
in  other  cases.  The  final  form  which  any  one  of 
his  longer  works  took  was  not  determined  imtil  the 
book  had  left  the  printer's  hands,  for  his  labor  upon 
it  continued  up  to  the  last  moment.  Frequent  il- 
lustrations of  this  will  have  occurred  to  the  reader 
who  has  followed  Mr.  Longfellow's  Uterary  career 
as  illustrated  in  the  notes  to  this  edition.  It  is 
not  possible  to  say,  therefore,  what  might  have 
been  the  final  form  of  Mkhad  Angela  had  its 
author  chosen  to  put  it  into  type  instead  of  leaving 
it  in  his  desk. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
print  the  poem  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  most 
clearly  to  the  eye  the  actual  condition  in  which 
Mr.  Longfellow  left  it.  The  poem  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ultimate  form  is  printed  in  the 
eostomary  type  of  the  edition,  but  those  passages 
which  were  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  first 
draft  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  in  consequence  of  these  changes  back 
and  forth  by  the  poet,  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
brackets  sometimes  discloses  imperfect  lines;  it 
was  not  possible  always  to  show  how  these  im- 
perfections disappeared  in  the  duplications  and 
erasures  of  the  manuscript.  Beneath,  in  smaller 
ty]>e,  are  set  the  passages  which  were  discarded  in 
the  final  arrangement  but  which  the  poet  kept 
with  his  manuscript,  unerased.  Those  passages 
and  lines,  however,  which  were  marked  out  have 
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been  regarded  ms  mbeolutely  rejected  and  forming 
no  part  of  the  poem.  It  may  be  oonjectored  that 
the  former  class  contained  altematiTe  passages 
which  the  poet  might  ultimately  have  restored. 
In  the  Appendix  are  placed  those  full  scenes  or 
large  portions  of  scenes  which  were  either  entirely 
discarded  or  made  finally  to  have  a  different  prea- 
entation* 

Mr.  Longfellow  wrote  with  his  anthorities  at 
hand  and  with  evident  intention  of  noting  care- 
fnUy  dates  and  historic  sequences.  He  jotted  down 
these  points  on  the  wrappers  which  enclosed  the 
several  scenes ;  he  was  in  the  habit  also  of  placiiig 
the  date  of  composition  before  or  after  a  scene, 
and  occasionally  he  made  other  memoranda.  A 
poem  to  be  read  suffers  from  being  presented  with 
so  much  paraphernalia,  but  the  circumstances  seem 
to  justify  this  mode  of  treatment.  By  this  means 
can  the  student  be  taken  into  the  poet's  study, 
when  the  poet  has  left  it. 
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Mkbal  pin  dhe  mflrtel.  Angel  dhlno. 

ABiona 

Bhnflwnimte  opeiando  all'  artirta 

Ob*  a  I'abtto  dell*  arte  e  man  obe  trema. 

Dahti,  Par.  zUL  aL  77. 

DEDICATION. 

Nothing  that  is  shall  perish  utterly, 
Bat  perish  only  to  revive  again 
In  other  forms,  as  clouds  restore  in  rain 
The  exhalations  of  the  land  and  sea. 

Men  build  their  houses  from  the  masonry 
Of  ruined  tombs  ;  the  passion  and  the  pain 
Of  hearts,  that  long  have  ceased  to  beat,  renuun 
To  throb  in  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to  be. 

So  from  old  chronicles,  where  sleep  in  dust 

Names  that  once  filled  the  world  with  trumpet 

tones, 
I  build  this  verse ;   and  flowers  of   song  have 
thrust 

Their  roots  among  the  loose  disjointed  stones. 
Which  to  this  end  I  fashion  as  I  must. 
Quickened   are  they  that  touch  the  Prophet's 
bones. 

November  8,  1872.] 


L^^ 
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PABT  FIRST. 
I. 

PBOLOGUS   AT   I8CHIA. 
Thi  CtutU  Terrace.    VmoKiA  CounniA  amd  JuuA  Gov- 

ZAOA. 


Will  you  then  leare  me,  JnlUi  and  so  soon. 
To  pace  akme  this  temoe  like  a  ghost  ? 

JULIA. 

To-morrow,  dearest 

▼rrrosiA. 

Do  not  say  to-morrow. 
A  whole  month  of  to-morrows  were  too  soon. 
Yon  must  not  go.    Yon  are  a  part  of  me. 

JUUA. 

I  mnst  retom  to  FondL 

vnroBiA. 

1  The  old  castle 
Needs  not  your  presence.     No  one  waits  for  yoo. 
Stay  one  day  longer  with  me.    They  who  go 
Feel  not  the  pain  of  parting ;  it  u  they 
Who  stay  behind  that  suffer.     I  was  thinking 
Bat  yesterday  how  like  and  how  nnlike 
Hare  been,  and  are,  our  destinies.    Yoor  hnshand, 

»  Wlgr 
To  tkit  forlora  Mid  aolltenr  piM«. 

Of  old  tlM  Iwml  of  aar«>« 
Vow  wfMqMBtod,  lite  tkt 
Of 
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The  good  Vespasian,  an  old  man,  who  seemed 
A  father  to  you  rather  than  a  husband, 
Died  in  yonr  arms ;  but  mine,  in  all  the  flower 
And  promise  of  his  youth,  was  taken  from  me 
As  by  a  rushing  wind.     The  breath  of  battle 
Breathed  on  him,  and  I  saw  his  face  no  more, 
Save  as  in  dreams  it  haunts  me.     As  our  love 
Was  for  these  men,  so  is  our  sorrow  for  them. 
Yours  a  child's  sorrow,  smiling  through  its  tears ; 
But  mine  the  grief  of  an  impassioned  woman, 
Who  drank  her  life  up  in  one  draught  of  love. 

JUUA. 

Behold  this  locket.     This  is  the  white  hair 
Of  my  Vespasian.    This  the  flower-of-love, 
This  amaranth,  and  beneath  it  the  device, 
Non  moriiura.    Thus  my  heart  remains 
True  to  his  memory ;  and  the  ancient  castle. 
Where  we  have  lived  together,  where  he  died, 
Is  dear  to  me  as  Ischia  is  to  you. 

vnroRiA. 
I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you. 

JULIA. 

Let  your  heart 
find,  if  it  can,  some  poor  apology 
For  one  who  is  too  young,  and  feels  too  keenly 
The  joy  of  life,  to  give  up  all  her  days 
To  sorrow  for  the  dead.     While  I  am  true 
To  the  remembrance  of  the  man  I  loved 
And  mourn  for  still,  I  do  not  make  a  show 
Of  all  the  grief  I  feel,  nor  live  secluded 
[And,  like  Veronica  da  G&mbara, 
Drape  my  whole  house  in  mourning,  and  drive 
forth 
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In  ooach  of  sable  drawn  by  sable  honety 
As  if  I  were  a  corpse.^    Ah,  one  to-day 
Is  worth  for  me  a  thousand  yesterdays,] 

vrrroRiA. 
Dear  Julia !     Friendship  has  its  jealousies 
As  well  as  lore.     Who  waits  for  you  at  Fondi  7 

JUUA. 

A  friend  of  mine  and  yours ;  a  friend  and  friar. 
You  have  at  Naples  your  Fra  Bernardino ; 
And  I  at  Fondi  have  my  Fra  Bastiano. 
The  famous  artist,  who  has  come  from  Rome 
To  paint  my  portrait     That  is  not  a  sin. 

vrrroRiA. 
Only  a  vanity. 

JUUA. 

He  painted  yours. 
vrrroRiA. 
Do  not  oall  up  to  me  those  days  departed^ 
When  I  was  young,  and  all  was  bright  about  1M9 
And  tl^  vicissitudes  of  life  were  things 
But  to  be  read  of  in  old  histories, 
Though  as  pertaining  unto  me  or  mine 
Impossible.     Ah,  then  I  dreamed  your  dreanis» 
And  now,  grown  older,  I  look  back  and  see 
They  were  illusions. 

JUUA. 

Yet  without  illnsioiit 
What  would  our  lives  become,  what  we  oortelves? 
Dreams  or  illusions,  call  them  what  yoo  wiU, 
They  lift  us  from  the  commonplace  of  life 
To  better  things 

•  UMlitellMd, 
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VITTORIA. 

^  Are  there  no  brighter  dreams, 
No  higher  aspirations,  than  the  wish 
To  please  and  to  be  pleased  ? 

JULIA. 

*  For  you  there  are : 
I  am  no  saint ;  I  feel  the  world  we  live  in 
Comes  before  that  which  is  to  be  hereafter, 
And  must  be  dealt  with  first. 

ymoBiA. 

Bat  in  what  way  ? 

JUUA. 

Let  the  soft  wind  that  wafts  to  us  the  odor 
Of  orange  blossoms,  let  the  laughing  sea 
And  the  bright  sunshine  bathing  all  the  world. 
Answer  the  question. 

VriTOBIA. 

And  for  whom  is  meant 
This  portrait  that  you  speak  of  ? 

JUUA. 

For  my  friend 
The  Cardinal  Ippolito. 

VITTORIA. 

For  him? 

JULIA. 

Tes,  for  Ippolito  the  Magnificent. 

'Tis  always  flattering  to  a  woman's  pride 

To  be  admired  by  one  whom  all  admire. 

>  I  will  not  psvMh  to  jon, 
Vor  preMhing  is  Fr»  Benuzdino's  oOoe, 
And  he  wofaM  ten. 

*  Fim  Bemardino, 
I  do  not  qoeetian,  is  a  Mintl j  nuui. 
And  wnftttlj  «Tft  hto  ttte  rhfagi 
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▼rrromiA. 
Ah,  Julia,  she  that  makes  herself  a  doT8 
Is  eaten  by  the  hawk.     Be  on  yonr  goaitL 
He  is  a  Cardinal ;  and  his  adoration 
Should  be  ekewhere  directed. 

[JUUA. 

X  on  forget 
The  horror  of  that  night,  when  Barbarossa, 
The  Moorish  corsair,  landed  on  our  coast 
To  seize  me  for  the  Saltan  Soliman ; 
How  in  tl^  dead  of  night,  when  all  were  sleep- 
ing* 
He  scaled  the  castle  wall ;  how  I  escaped. 

And  in  my  night-dress,  moonting  a  swift  steed, 
lied  to  the  mountains,  and  took  refuge  tl^re 
Among  tl^  brigands.    Then  of  all  my  friends 
The  Cardinal  Ippolito  was  first 
To  come  with  his  retainers  to  my  resciie. 
Could  I  refuse  the  only  boon  he  asked 
At  such  a  time,  my  portrait  ? 

vrrrouA.] 

I  have  heard 
Strange  stories  of  the  splendors  of  his  palace, 
And  how,  apparelled  like  a  Spanish  Prince, 
He  rides  through  Rome  with  a  long  retinue 
Of  Ethiopians  and  Numidians 
And  Turks  and  Tartars,  in  fantastic  dresses, 
Making  a  gallant  show.     Is  this  the  way 
A  Cardinal  should  live  ? 

JTUA. 

He  is  so  young ; 
Hardly  of  age,  or  little  more  than  that ; 
Beautiful,  generous,  fond  of  arts  and  letters, 
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A  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  scholar ; 
Master  of  many  languages,  and  a  player 
On  many  instruments.     In  Rome,  his  palace 
Is  the  asylum  of  all  men  distinguished 
In  art  or  science,  and  all  Florentines 
Escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  his  cousin, 
Duke  Alessandro. 

VCTTOBIA. 

I  have  seen  his  portrait. 
Painted  by  Titian.    You  have  painted  it 
In  brightcor  colors. 

JULIA. 

And  my  Cardinal, 
At  Itri,  in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace, 
Keeps  a  tame  lion  I 

yiTTORIA. 

And  so  counterfeits 
St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist  I 

JULIA. 

Ah,  your  tame  lion 
Is  Michael  Angelo. 

vnroRiA. 

You  speak  a  name 
That  always  thrills  me  with  a  noble  sound. 
As  of  a  trumpet !    Michael  Angelo ! 
A  lion  all  men  fear  and  none  can  tame ; 
A  man  that  all  men  honor,  and  the  model 
That  all  should  follow ;  one  who  works  and  prays. 
For  work  is  prayer,  and  consecrates  his  life 
To  the  sublime  ideal  of  his  art. 
Till  art  and  life  are  one ;  a  man  who  holds 
Such  place  in  all  men's  thoughts,  that  when  they 
speak 
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Of  great  thingB  done,  or  to  be  dime,  his  name 
Is  ever  on  their  lips. 

JUUA. 

Yoa  too  can  paint 
The  portrait  of  your  hero,  and  in  colors 
Bri^^iter  than  Titian's ;  I  might  warn  yoa  also 
Against  the  dangers  that  beset  your  path; 
But  I  forbear. 

[vrrroRiA. 
If  I  were  made  of  marble. 
Of  Hor  di  Persioo  or  Pavonaizo, 
He  might  admire  me :  being  bat  flesh  and  bloodt 
I  am  no  more  to  him  than  other  women ; 
That  is,  am  nothing. 

JUXX4. 

Does  he  ride  throagh  Bome 
Upon  his  little  male,  as  he  was  wont, 
With  his  slooohed  hat,  and  boots  of  CordoTan, 
As  when  I  saw  him  Ust?] 

vrrroaiA. 

Pray  do  not  jest 
I  cannot  ooaple  with  his  noble  name 
A  trivial  word  I     Look,  how  the  setting  son 
lights  op  GMTlel-a-mare  and  Sorrento, 
And  changes  Capri  to  a  purple  dood ! 
And  there  VesaTios  with  its  plame  of  smoke. 
And  the  great  city  stretched  upon  the  shore 
As  in  adreami 

JUUA. 

Parthenope  the  Siren ! 
TrrroaiA. 
And  yon  long  line  of  lights,  those  sonlit  win* 
dows 
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Blaze  like  the  torches  carried  in  procession 
To  do  her  honor  I     It  is  beautiful ! 

JULIA. 

I  have  no  heart  to  feel  the  beauty  of  it  I 

My  feet  are  weary,  pacing  up  and  down 

These  level  flags,  and  wearier  stiU  my  thoughts 

Treading  the  broken  pavement  of  the  Past. 

It  is  too  sad.     I  will  go  in  and  rest, 

And  make  me  ready  for  to-morrow's  journey. 

vnroRiA. 

I  will  go  with  you ;  for  I  would  not  lose 

One  hour  of  your  dear  presence.     'T  is  enough 

Only  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  you. 

I  need  not  speak  to  you,  nor  hear  you  speak ; 

If  I  but  see  you,  I  am  satisfied*^ 

[They  go  tn. 
March  10,  1872.] 

MONOLOGUE  :  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT. 

MiCHAKT.  Anoelo's  Studio,    He  is  at  work  on  the  cartoon 

of  the  Last  Judgment 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Why  did  the  Pope  and  his  ten  Cardinals 
Come  here  to  lay  this  heavy  task  upon  me  ? 
Were  not  the  paintings  on  the  Sistine  ceiling 
Enough  for  them  ?    They  saw  the  Hebrew  leader 
Waiting,  and  clutching  his  tempestuous  beard. 
But  heeded  not.     The  bones  of  Julius 
Shook  in  their  sepulchre.     I  heard  the  sound  ; 
They  only  heard  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 

Are  there  no  other  artists  here  in  Rome 

To  do  this  work,  that  they  must  needs  seek  me  ? 

^  Bee  Appendix. 
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Fra  Bastimii,  my  Fra  Bastuui,  might  have  done  it. 

But  he  is  lost  to  art     The  Papal  Seals, 

Like  leaden  weights  upon  a  dead  man*8  eyes. 

Press  down  his  lids  ;  and  so  the  burden  falls 

On  Michael  Angelo,  Chief  Architect 

And  Painter  of  the  Apostolic  Palace. 

[That  is  the  title  they  cajole  me  with. 

To  make  me  do  their  work  and  leave  my  own ; 

But  having  once  b^^un,  I  turn  not  back.] 

Blow,  ye  bright  angels,  on  your  golden  tmm- 

pete 
To  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  and  wake 
The  dead  to  judgment !     Ye  recording  angels, 
Open  your  books  and  read  I    Ye  dead,  awake ! 
Bise  bom  your  graves,  drowsy  and  drugged  with 

death. 
As  men  who  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep 
Look  round  amaied,  and  know  not  where  they 

aret 

In  happy  hours,  when  the  imagination 
Wakes  like  a  wind  at  midnight,  and  the  soul 
Trembles  in  all  its  leaves,  it  is  a  joy 
To  be  uplifted  on  its  wings,  and  listen 
To  the  prophetic  voices  in  the  air 
That  etll  us  onward.     Then  the  work  we  do 
Is  a  delight,  and  the  obedient  hand 
Never  grows  weary.     But  how  different  is  it 
In  the  disoonsoUte,  discouraged  hours. 
When  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  appears 
As  trivial  as  the  gossip  of  a  nurse 
In  a  sick-room,   and  all  our  work  seems    use- 
h 
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What  IB  it  g^nides  my  hand,  what  thoughts  possess 

me, 
That  I  have  drawn  her  lace  among  the  angels. 
Where  she  will  be  hereafter  ?    O  sweet  dreams, 
That  through  the  vacant  chambers  of  my  heart 
Walk  in  the  silence,  as  familiar  phantoms 
Freqnent  an  ancient  house,  what  will   ye  with 

me? 
[T  is  said  that  Emperors  write  their  names  in 

green 
When  under  age,  but  when  of  age  in  purple. 
So  Love,  the  greatest  Emperor  of  them  all. 
Writes  his  in  green  at  first,  but  afterwards 
In  the  imperial  purple  of  our  blood, 
first  love  or  last  love,  — which  of  these  two  pas- 
sions 
Is  more  omnipotent  ?    Which  is  more  fair. 
The  star  of  morning,  or  the  evening  star  ? 
The  sunrise  or  the  sunset  of  the  heart  ?] 
The  hour  when  we  look  forth  to  the  unknown, 
And  the  advancing  day  consumes  the  shadows. 
Or  that  when  all  die  landscape  of  our  lives 
Lies  stretched  behind  us,  and  familiar  places 
Gleam  in  the  distance,  and  sweet  memories 
Rise  like  a  tender  haze,  and  magnify 
The  objects  we  behold,  that  soon  must  vanish  ? 

What  matters  it  to  me,  whose  countenance 

Is  like  Laocoon's,  full  of  pain  ?  whose  forehead 

Is  a  ploughed  harvest-field,  where  threescore  years 

Have  sown  in  sorrow  and  have  reaped  in  anguish  ? 

To  me,  the  artisan,  to  whom  all  women 

Have  been  as  if  they  were  not,  or  at  most 
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A  sodden  msh  of  pigeons  in  the  air, 

A  flatter  of  wings,  a  sound,  and  then  a  silenoe  7 

I  am  too  old  for  love  ;  I  am  too  old 

To  flatter  and  delude  myself  with  visions 

Of  never-ending  friendship  with  fair  women. 

Imaginations,  fantasies,  illusions. 

In  which  tl^  things  that  cannot  be  take  shape. 

And  seem  to  be,  and  for  the  moment  are. 

Cmwent  hdU  ring. 

Distant  and  near  and  low  and  loud  tl^  beUs, 
Dominican,  Benedictine,  and  Franciscan, 
Jangle  and  wrangle  in  their  airy  towers, 
Discordant  as  the  brotherhoods  themselves 
In  their  dim  cloisters.     The  descending  son 
Seems  to  caress  the  city  that  he  loves, 
And  crowns  it  with  the  aureole  of  a  saint 
I  wiU  go  forth  and  breathe  the  air  a  while. 

S7,  1978. 


II. 

BAN   SILVE8TRO. 

A  Chapd  m  the  Church  of  San  SSmttro  m  Manit  CsmBs. 

VrrroKiA  Coloioca,  Claudio  ToLoaooo,  amd  Hhtn, 

vrrroftiA. 
Here  let  us  rest  a  while,  untU  the  crowd 
Has  left  the  church.     I  have  already  sent 
For  Michael  Angelo  to  join  us  here. 

mSSKB  CLACDia 

After  Fra  Bernardino's  wise  discourse 
On  tl^  Pauline  Epistles,  certainly 
Some  words  of  Michael  Angelo  on  Art 
Were  not  amiss,  to  bring  us  back  to  earth. 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO,  CA  the  doOT, 

How  like  a  Saint  or  Groddess  she  appears  I 
Diana  or  Madonna,  which  I  know  not. 
In  attitude  and  aspect  formed  to  be 
At  once  the  artist's  worship  and  despair  t 

yiTTOBIA. 

Welcome,  Maestro.     We  were  waiting  for  you. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

I  met  yonr  messenger  upon  the  way. 
And  hastened  hither. 

vnroRiA. 
It  is  kind  of  you 
To  oome  to  us,  who  linger  here  like  gossips 
Wasting  the  afternoon  in  idle  talk. 
These  are  all   friends  of   mine  and  friends  of 
yours. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

[If  friends  of  yours,  then  are  they  friends  of 

mine.] 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen.     But  when  I  entered 
I  saw  but  the  Marchesa. 

yiTTORIA. 

Take  this  seat 
Between  me  and  Ser  Claudio  Tolommei, 
Who  still  maintains  that  our  Italian  tongue 
Should  be  called  Tuscan.     But  for  that  offence 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  him. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Eccellenza  — 
vnroRiA. 
Ser  Claudio  has  banished  Eccellenza 
And  all  such  titles  from  the  Tuscan  tongue. 
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CLACBia 

*T  is  the  abiiM  of  them,  and  not  the  qbo, 
I  deprecate. 

MICUAUL  AKOBXjO. 

The  UM  or  tl^  abuse. 
It  matters  not.     Liet  them  all  go  together. 
As  empty  phrases  and  frivolities. 
And  common  as  gold-bu»  upon  the  collar 
Of  an  obsequious  lackey. 

VmORIA. 

That  may  be. 
But  something  of  politeness  would  go  with  them ; 
We  should  lose  something  of  the  stately  man- 
ners 
Of  the  old  school 

MXSSKS  cukunio. 

Undoubtedly. 

vrrromiA. 

But  that 
Is  not  what  occupies  my  thoughts  at  presenti 
Nor  why  I  sent  for  you,  Messer  Michele, 
It  was  to  counsel  me.     His  Holiness 
Has  granted  me  permission,  long  desired. 
To  build  a  couTcnt  in  this  neighboriiood. 
Where  the  old  tower  is  standing,  from  whose  top 
Nero  looked  down  upon  the  burning  city. 

WCRACL  AKGKLO. 

It  is  an  inspiration ! 

▼rrroRiA. 

I  am  doubtful 
How  I  shall  build ;  how  large  to  make  the  ooo» 

Tent, 
And  which  way  fronting. 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Ah,  to  build,  to  build  I 
That  is  the  noblest  art  of  all  the  arts. 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  but  images, 
Are  merely  shadows  cast  by  outward  things 
On  stone  or  canvas,  having  in  themselves 
No  separate  existence.     Architecture, 
Existing  in  itself,  and  not  in  seeming 
A  something  it  is  not,  surpasses  them 
As  substance  shadow.     Long,  long  years  ago, 
Standing  one  morning  near  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
I  saw  the  statue  of  Laocoon 
Bise  from  its  grave  of  centuries,  like  a  ghost 
Writhing  in  pain  ;  and  as  it  tore  away 
The  knotted  serpents  from  its  limbs,  I  heard, 
Or  seemed  to  hear,  the  cry  of  agony 
From  its  white,  parted  lips.     And  still  I  marvel 
At  the  three  Rhodian  artists,  by  whose  hands 
This  miracle  was  wrought.     Yet  he  beholds 
Far  nobler  works  who  looks  upon  the  ruins 
Of  temples  in  the  Forum  here  in  Rome. 
If  God  should  give  me  power  in  my  old  age 
To  build  for  Him  a  temple  half  as  grand 
As  those  were  in  their  glory,  I  should  count 
My  age  more  excellent  than  youth  itself. 
And  all  that  I  have  hitherto  accomplished 
As  only  vanity. 

vrrroRiA. 
[I  understand  you. 
Art  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  be  used 
Unto  EQs  glory.    That  in  art  is  highest 
Which  aims  at  this.     When  St.  Hilarion  blessed 
The  horses  of  Italicus,  they  won 
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The  race  at  Graia,  for  his  benediction 
O'erpowered  all  magic ;  and  the  people  shouted 
That  Christ  had    conqoered  Mamas.      So   that 

art 
Which  bears  the  consecration  and  the  seal 
Of  holiness  upon  it  will  preTail 
Over  all  others.]    Those  few  words  of  yours 
Inspire  me  with  new  confidence  to  build. 
What  think  you?    The  old  walls  might  wmrr% 

perhaps, 
Some  purpose    stilL      The  tower  can  hcdd  the 

bells. 

MICHAKl.    AHOBLO. 

If  strong  enough 

YrrroBiA. 

If  not,  it  can  be  strengthened. 

mCBAXL   AMGBLO. 

I  see  no  bar  nor  drawback  to  this  building. 
And  on  our  homeward  way,  if  it  shall  please  you« 
We  mmj  together  view  the  site. 

TrrroRiA. 

I  thank  you. 
I  did  not  Tenture  to  request  so  much. 

aOCBABL    AHOKLO. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  old  walls  you  spake  of, 
Yoasignoria  — 

vrrxoBiA. 
What,  again.  Maestro? 

MICHAKL    AJIQBLO. 

Pardon  me,  Messer  Claudio,  if  once  mora 
I  use  the  ancient  courtesies  of  speech* 
I  am  too  old  to  change.^ 
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ni. 

CABDINAL  IPPOLITO. 

ScsKX  L  —  A  richly  Jumished  apartment  m  (he  Palace  of 

Cabdikal  Ifpoltto.    Night. 

Jaoopo  Nabdi,  an  old  man,  alone, 

NABDI. 

I  am  bewildered.     These  Niimidian  slaves, 

In  strange  attire ;  these  endless  antechambers ; 

This  lighted  hall,  with  all  its  golden  splendors, 

Pictures,  and  statues  I     Can  this  be  the  dwelling 

Of  a  disciple  of  that  lowly  Man 

Who  had  not  where  to  lay  his    head  ?    These 

statues 
Are  not  of  Saints ;  nor  is  this  a  Madonna, 
This  lovely  face,  that  with  such  tender  eyes 
Looks  down  upon  me  from  the  painted  canvas. 
My  heart  begins  to  fail  me.     What  can  he 
Who  lives  in  boundless  luxury  at  Home 
Care  for  the  imperilled  liberties  of  Florence, 
Her  people,  her  Bepublic  ?    Ah,  the  rich 
Feel  not  the  pangs  of  banishment.     All  doors 
Are  open  to  them,  and  all  hands  extended. 
The  poor  alone  are  outcasts ;  they  who  risked 
All  they  possessed  for  liberty,  and  lost ; 
And  wander  through  the  world  without  a  friend. 
Sick,  comfortless,   distressed,  unknown,   uncared 

for. 

Scene  IL  — Jacopo  Nardi  ;  Cardinal  Ifpoltto,  in  Span^ 

ith  doak  and  slouched  hat» 

IPPOLTTO. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me  if  I  have  kept  you 
so  long  alone. 
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NABDL 

I  wait  to  see 
Tlie  CardinaL 

iFPOixro. 
I  am  the  Cardinal; 
Andyoa? 

KABDL 

Jaoopo  NardL 

QTOUTO. 

Yoa  are  welcome. 
I  was  expecting  yon.     Philippo  Stroni 
Had  told  me  of  your  coming. 

[kardi. 

T  was  his  ion 
That  brought  me  to  your  door. 

IFPOUTO. 

Pray  you,  be  seated.] 
Ton  seem  astonished  at  the  garb  I  wear. 
But  at  my  time  of  life,  and  with  my  habits. 
The  petticoats  of  a  Cardinal  would  be  — 
Troublesome ;  I  could  neither  ride  nor  walk, 
Nor  do  a  thousand  things,  if  I  were  dressed 
Like  an  old  dowager.     [It  were  putting  wine 
Toung  as  the  young  Astyanax  into  goblets 
As  old  as  Priam.] 


Oh,  your  Eminence 
Knows  best  what  you  should  wear. 

irrouTO. 

Dear  Messer  Naidi, 
You  are  no  stranger  to  me.     I  have  read 
Your  excellent  translation  of  the  books 
Of  Titus  Ldrins,  the  historian 
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Of  Borne,  and  model  of  all  historians 

That  shall  come  after  him.    It  does  you  honor ; 

But  greater  honor  still  the  love  you  bear 

To  Florence,  our  dear  country,  and  whose  annals 

I  hope  your  hand  will  write,  in  happier  days 

Than  we  now  see. 

NABDI. 

Your  Eminence  will  pardon 
The  lateness  of  the  hour. 

XPPOLITO. 

The  hours  I  count  not 
As  a  sun-dial ;  but  am  like  a  dock, 
That  tells  the  time  as  well  by  night  as  day. 
So,  no  excuse.    I  know  what  brings  you  here. 
You  come  to  speak  of  Florence. 

NABDI. 

And  her  woes. 

IPPOUTO. 

The  Dnke,  my  cousin,  the  black  Alessandro, 
Whose  mother  was  a  Moorish  slave,  that  fed 
The  sheep  upon  Lorenzo's  farm,  still  lives 
And  reigns. 

NABDI. 

Alas,  that  such  a  scourge 
Should  fall  on  such  a  city  I 

IPFOUTO. 

When  he  dies, 
The  Wild  Boar  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo, 
The  beast  obscene,  should  be  the  monument 
Of  this  bad  man. 

NABDI. 

He  walks  the  streets  at  night 
With  revellers,  insulting  honest  men. 
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No  hoiue  is  sacred  from  his  lasts.      The  con* 

vents 
Are  tamed  by  him  to  brotheh^  and  the  hcmor 
Of  woman  and  all  ancient  picas  easterns 
Are  qaite  forgotten  now.     The  offices 
Of  the  Priori  and  Gronfalonieri 
Have  been  abolished.     All  the  magistrates 
Are  now  his  creatares.     Liberty  is  dead. 
The  very  memory  of  all  honest  living 
Is  wiped  away,  and  even  oar  Tascan  tongoe 
Corrapted  to  a  Lombard  dialect 

IPPOUTO. 

And  worst  of  all  his  impioas  hand  has  broken 
The  Martinella,  —  oar  great  battle  bell. 
That,  soanding  throagh  three  centaries,  has  led 
The  Florentines  to  victory,  —  lest  its  voice 
Shoold  waken  in  their  seals  some  memory 
Of  far-off  times  of  glory. 

NAftDI. 

What  a  change 
Ten  little  years  have  made !     We  all  remember 
Those  better  days,  when  Niccola  Cappoiii, 
The  Gonfaloniere,  from  the  windows 
Of  the  Old  Palace,  with  the  blast  of  trumpets 
Proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  that  Christ 
Was  chosen  King  of  Florence  ;  and  already 
Christ  is  dethroned,  and  slain  ;  and  in  his  stead 
Reigns  Lacifer !     Alas,  alas,  for  Florence  I 

IFFOIXrO. 

Lilies  with  lilies,  said  Savonarola ; 
Florence  and  France !     Bat  I  say  Florence  only. 
Or  only  with  the  Emperor*s  hand  to  help  us 
In  sweeping  oot  the  nibbish. 
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NASDI. 

Little  hope 
Of  help  is  there  from  him.     He  has  betrothed 
His  daughter  Margaret  ^  to  this  shameless  Duke. 
What  hope  have  we  from  such  an  Emperor  ? 

IFPOUTO. 

Baocio  Valori  and  Philippo  Strozzi, 

Once  the  Duke's  friends  and  intimates,  are  with  us, 

And  Cardinals  Salvati  and  Kidolfi. 

We  shall  soon  see,  then,  as  Valori  says, 

Whether  the  Duke  can  best  spare  honest  men. 

Or  honest  men  the  Duke. 

We  have  determined 
To  send  ambassadors  to  Spain,  and  lay 
Our  griefs  before  the  Emperor,  though  I  fear 
More  than  I  hope. 

ippoLrro. 

The  Emperor  is  busy 
With  this  new  war  against  the  Algerines, 
And  has  no  time  to  listen  to  complaints 
From  our  ambassadors  ;  nor  will  I  trust  them. 
But  go  myself.    All  is  in  readiness 
For  my  departure,  and  to-morrow  morning 
I  shall  go  down  to  Itri,  where  I  meet 
Dante  da  Castiglione  and  some  others, 
Bepublicans  and  fugitives  from  Florence, 
And  then  take  ship  at  Gaeta,  and  go 
To  join  the  Emperor  in  his  new  crusade 
Ag^nst  the  Turk.     I  shall  have  time  enough 
And  opportunity  to  plead  our  cause. 

>  a  Uttla  girl 
Of  foorteen  jmn  onto 
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If  AKM,  tiring. 

It  18  an  inspiration,  and  I  hail  it 

As  of  good  omen«     May  the  power  that  sends  it 

Bless  our  beloved  oonntry,  and  restore 

Its  banished  citizens.    The  sonl  of  Florenoe 

Is  now  outside  its  gates.    What  lies  within 

Is  but  a  corpse,  corrupted  and  corrupting. 

Heayen  help  us  alL    I  will  not  tarry  loi^ger, 

For  yon  have  need  of  rest    Gkxxkiight. 

IPPOUTO. 

Grood-niglit  t 

Monk  27, 1872.] 

Sdini  IIL  —  CAMixmAL  Ippouto  ;   ¥ua  SsBAsnuiO ; 

Tmrkmk  atimdanti. 

IFPOUTO. 

Fra  Bastiano,  how  your  portly  presence 
G>ntrasts  with  that  of  the  spare  Fkirentiiie 
Who  has  just  left  me  I 

rmA  SKEASTIAXO. 

As  we  passed  each  other, 
I  saw  that  he  was  weeping. 

IFPOLITO. 

Poor  dd  man! 


Who  is  he? 

IPPOUTO. 

Jaeopo  NardL     A  brave  sonl ; 
One  of  the  Fuorusciti,  and  the  best 
And  noblest  of  them  all ;  but  he  has  made  me 
Sad  with  his  sadness.     As  I  look  on  you 
My  heart  grows  lighter.     I  behold  a  man 
Who  lives  in  an  ideal  world,  apart 
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From  all  the  rude  collisions  of  our  life, 
In  a  calm  atmosphere. 

FSA  BEBABTIANO. 

Your  Eminence 
Is  surely  jesting.    If  you  knew  the  life 
Of  artists  as  I  know  it,  you  might  think 
Far  otherwise. 

IFPOLITO. 

But  wherefore  should  I  jest  ? 
The  world  of  art  is  an  ideal  world,  — 
The  world  I  love,  and  that  I  fain  would  live  in ; 
So  speak  to  me  of  artists  and  of  art. 
Of  all  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians 
That  now  illustrate  Rome. 

FSA  SKBASTIAKO. 

Of  the  musicians, 
I  know  but  Goudimel,  the  brave  maestro 
And  chapel-master  of  his  Holiness, 
Who  trains  the  Papal  choir. 

IPPOUTO. 

In  church,  this  morning, 
I  listened  to  a  mass  of  Goudimel, 
Divinely  chanted.     In  the  Incamatus, 
In  lieu  of  Latin  words,  the  tenor  sang 
With  infinite  tenderness,  in  plain  Italian, 
A  Neapolitan  love-song. 

FRA  BEBABTIANO. 

You  amaze  me. 
Was  it  a  ¥ranton  song  ? 

IFPOLITO. 

Not  a  divine  one. 
I  am  not  over-scrupulous,  as  you  know. 
In  word  or  deed,  yet  such  a  song  as  that, 
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[Sung  by  the  tenor  of  the  Papal  choir,] 
And  in  a  Papal  mass,  seemed  out  of  place  ; 
There  *s  something  wrong  in  it. 

FRA  SKBASTIAlfO. 

There  *s  something  wrong 
In  everything.     We  cannot  make  the  world 
Gro  right     'T  is  not  my  business  to  reform 
The  Papal  choir. 

IPPOLTrO. 

Nor  mine,  thank  Heayen  I 
Then  tell  me  of  the  artists. 

FRA  SCBASTIAirO. 

Naming  one 
I  name  them  all ;  for  there  is  only  one  : 
His  name  is  Messer  Michael  Angelo. 
All  art  and  artists  of  the  present  day 
Centre  in 


IPPOUTO. 

Yon  count  yourself  as  nothing  ? 

FRA  SXBASTIAJIO. 

Or  less  than  nothing,  since  I  am  at  best 
Only  a  portrait-painter ;  one  who  draws 
WiUi  greater  or  less  skill,  as  best  he  may, 
The  features  of  a  &oe. 

IPPOUTO. 

And  you  have  had 
The  honor,  nay,  the  glory,  of  portraying 
Julia  Gonsaga !     Do  you  count  as  nothing 
A  pririlege  like  that  ?    See  there  the  portrait 
Rebuking  you  with  its  divine  expression. 
Are  you  not  poiitent  ?    He  whose  skilful  hand 
Painted  that  lovely  picture  has  not  right 
To  vilipend  the  art  of  portraat-painting. 
But  what  of  Bfichael  Angek  ? 
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FRA  8EBA8TIANO. 

But  lately 
Strolling  together  down  the  crowded  Corso, 
We  stopped,  well  pleased,  to  see  your  Eminence 
Pass  on  an  Arab  steed,  a  noble  creature, 
Which  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  a  lover 
Of  all  things  beautiful,  and  especially 
When  they  are  Arab  horses,  much  admired. 
And  could  not  praise  enough. 

XPFOLTTO,  to  an  attendant, 

Hassan,  to-morrow, 
When  I  am  gone,  but  not  till  I  am  gone,  — 
Be  careful  about  that,  —  take  Barbarossa 
To  Messer  Michael  Angelo  the  sculptor, 
Who  lives  there  at  Macello  dei  Corvi, 
Near  to  the  Capitol ;  and  take  besides 
Some  ten  mule-loads  of  provender,  and  say 
Your  master  sends  them  to  him  as  a  present. 

FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

A  princely  gift     Though  Michael  Angelo 
Refuses  presents  from  his  Holiness, 
Yours  he  will  not  refuse. 

IPPOLITO. 

You  think  him  like 
Thymoetes,  who  received  the  wooden  horse 
Into  the  walls  of  Troy.     That  book  of  Virgil 
Have  I  translated  in  Italian  verse. 
And  shall,  some  day,  when  we  have  leisure  for  it, 
Be  pleased  to  read  you.     When  I  speak  of  Troy 
I  am  reminded  of  another  town 
And  of  a  lovelier  Helen,  our  dear  Countess 
Julia  Gt>nzaga.     [You  remember,  surely. 
The  adventure  with  the  corsair  Barbarossa, 
And  all  that  followed? 
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A  most  strmnge  adventuxe } 
A  tda  M  marreUoos  and  full  of  wonder 
As  any  in  Boooaooio  or  Saochetti ; 
Almost  inox«dihle  I]  ^ 

Were  I  a  painter 
I  should  not  ¥rant  a  better  theme  than  that : 
The  loTely  lady  fleeing  throogh  the  night 
In  wild  disorder ;  and  the  brigands*  camp 
With  the  red  fire-light  on  their  swarthy  Amws. 
Coold  yon  not  paint  it  for  me  ? 

rSA  SBBASTIAXa 

No,  not  L 
It  is  not  in  my  line. 

IFPOUTO. 

Then  yon  shall  paint 
The  portrait  of  the  oorsair,  when  we  bring  him 
A  prisoner  chained  to  Naples ;  for  I  feel 
Somediing  like  admiration  for  a  man 
Who  dared  this  strange  adventore. 


IwiUdoit 
Bat  catch  the  corsair  first 

nrouTO. 

Yon  may  begin 
To-morrow  with  the  sword.     Ilassan,  come  hither ; 
Bring  me  the  Turkish  scimitar  that  hangs 
Beneath  the  piotnre  yonder.    Now  nniheathe  it. 
T  is  a  Damascus  blade ;  you  see  the  inscription 


«Mtlite«Mi4.pMiWbr  towM  ollte«w  vMtli  l«Si  mIm  if  a  ii 
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In  Arabic :  La  AUah  I  ilia  Allah/  — 
There  is  no  God  but  God. 

FKA.  BKBASTIANO. 

How  beautiful 
In  fashion  and  in  finish  I     It  is  perfect 
The  Arsenal  of  Venice  cannot  boast 
A  finer  sword. 

IFPOUTO. 

You  like  it  ?    It  is  yours. 

FRA  SXBASTIANO. 

Tou  do  not  mean  it. 

IFPOUTO. 

I  am  not  a  Spaniard, 
To  say  that  it  is  yours  and  not  to  mean  it. 
I  have  at  Itri  a  whole  armory 
Full  of   such    weapons.     When  you  paint  the 

portrait 
Of  Barbarossa,  it  will  be  of  use. 
[You  have  not  been  rewarded  as  you  should  be 
For  painting  the  Gonzaga.     Throw  this  bauble 
Into  the  scale,  and  make  the  balance  equaL] 
Till  then  suspend  it  in  your  studio  ; 
You  artists  like  such  trifles. 

FRA  SEBABTIANO. 

I  will  keep  it 
In  memory  of  the  donor.     Many  thanks. 

IPPOIJTO. 

Fra  Bastian,  I  am  growing  tired  of  Rome, 
The  old  dead  city,  with  the  old  dead  people  ; 
Priests  everywhere,  like  shadows  on  a  wall. 
And  morning,  noon,  and  night  the  ceaseless  sound 
Of  convent  bells.    I  must  be  gone  from  here ; 
[Though  Ovid    somewhere    says  that  Rome  is 
worthy 
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To  be  the  dwelling-place  of  all  the  Gods, 

I  muflt  be  gone  from  here.]     To-morrow  morning 

I  start  for  Itri,  and  go  thence  by  sea 

To  join  the  Emperor,  who  is  making  war 

Upon  the  Algerines ;  perhaps  to  sink 

Some  Turkish  galleys,  and  bring  back  in  chains 

The  famous  corsair.     Thus  would  I  avenge 

The  beautiful  Ghmzaga. 

rmA  SBBASTIAXa 

An  achievement 
Worthy  of  Charlemagne,  or  of  Orlando. 
Bemi  and  Ariosto  both  shall  add 
A  canto  to  their  poems,  and  describe  yon 
As  Furioso  and  Innamorato. 
Now  I  must  say  good-night. 

IPFOLTrO. 

You  must  not  go; 
first  you  shaU  sup  with  me.     My  seneschal, 
(}iovan  Andrea  dal  Borgo  a  San  Sepoloro,  — • 
I  like  to  give  the  whole  sonorous  name, 
It  sounds  so  like  a  verse  of  the  JElneid,  — 
Has  brought  me  eels  fresh  from  the  Lake  of 

Fondi, 
[And  Lucrine  oysters  cradled  in  their  shells ; 
These,  with  red  Fondi  wine,  the  C»ouban 
That  Horace  speaks  of,  under  a  hundred  keys 
Kept  safe,  until  the  heir  of  Posthumus 
Shall  stain  the  pavement  with  it,  make  a  feast] 
Fit  for  LucuUus,  or  Fra  Bastian  even  ; 
So  we  will  go  to  supper,  and  be  merry. 

FftA  SKSASTIANO. 

Beware  I     Remember  that  Bolsena*s  eeb 

And  Vemage  wine  once  killed  a  Pope  of  Rome  I 
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IPPOIJTO. 

'T  was  a  French  Pope ;  and  then  so  long  ago ; 
Who  knows  ?  —  perhaps  the  story  is  not  true. 

March  28, 1872.] 

IV. 

BOBGO  DELLE  YEBGINE  AT  NAPLES. 

Room  in  the  Palace  of  Julul  Gk)NZAGA.    Night. 

JlTLIA  GONZAOAy  GlOVANia  VaLDESSO. 

JULIA. 

Do  not  go  yet. 

VALDESSO. 

The  night  is  far  advanced ; 
I  fear  to  stay  too  htte,  and  weary  you 
With  these  discussions. 

JULIA. 

I  have  much  to  say. 
I  speak  to  you,  Yaldesso,  with  that  frankness 
Which  is  the  greatest  privilege  of  friendship,  — 
Speak  as  I  hardly  would  to  my  confessor, 
Such  is  my  confidence  in  you. 

VALDESSO. 

Dear  Countess, 
If  loyalty  to  friendship  be  a  claim 
Upon  your  confidence,  then  I  may  claim  it. 

JULIA. 

Then  sit  again,  and  listen  imto  things 
That  nearer  are  to  me  than  life  itself. 

VALDESSO. 

In  all  things  I  am  happy  to  obey  you. 

And  happiest  then  when  you  command  me  most. 

JULIA. 

Laying  aside  all  useless  rhetoric. 
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That  is  superflaooB  between  us  two, 

I  come  at  onoe  imto  the  point,  and  say, 

Yon  know  my  outward  life,  my  rank  and  fortone ; 

G>untea8  of  Fondi,  Dnchess  of  Trajetto, 

A  widow  rich  and  flattered,  for  whose  hand 

In  marriage  princes  ask,  and  ask  it  only 

To  be  rejected.    All  the  world  can  offer 

Lies  at  my  feet    If  I  remind  yoa  of  it 

It  is  not  in  the  way  of  idle  boasting. 

Bat  only  to  the  better  understanding 

Of  what  comes  after. 

VALDCSaO. 

God  hath  given  yoa  also 
Beanty  and  intellect ;  and  the  signal  grace 
To  lead  a  spotless  life  amid  temptations 
That  others  yield  ta 

JULIA. 

Bat  the  inward  life,  — 
That  yoa  know  not;  *t  is  known  bat  to  mysdf, 
And  is  to  me  a  mystery  and  a  pain : 
A  soul  disquieted  and  ill  at  ease, 
A  mind  perplexed  with  doubts  and  i^iprehensiooSi 
A  heart  dissatisfied  with  all  around  me. 
And  with  myself,  so  that  sometimes  I  weep, 
Discouraged  and  disgusted  with  the  world. 


Whene'er  we  cross  a  river  at  a  ford. 
If  we  would  pass  in  safety,  we  must  keep 
Our  eyes  fixed  steadfast  on  the  shore  beyond. 
For  if  we  cast  them  on  the  flowing  stream. 
The  head  swims  with  it ;  so  if  we  wooU  cross 
The  running  flood  of  things  here  in  the  world. 
Our  souls  must  not  look  down,  but  fix  their  si|^ 
On  the  firm  land  beyond. 
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JUUA. 

I  comprehend  you. 
YoQ  diink  I  am  too  worldly ;  that  my  head 
Swims  with  the  giddying  whirl  of  life  aboat  me. 
Is  that  your  meaning  ? 

YALDESSO. 

Yes ;  your  meditations 
Are  more  of  this  world  and  its  vanities 
Than  of  the  world  to  come. 

JUUA. 

Between  the  two 
I  ameonfnsed. 

TALDEBSO. 

Yet  have  I  seen  you  listen 
Enraptured  when  Fra  Bernardino  preached 
Of  faith  and  hope  and  charity* 

JULIA. 

I  listen, 
Bat  only  as  to  music  without  meaning. 
It  moves  me  for  the  moment,  and  I  think 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  a  saint, 
As  dear  Vittoria  is ;  but  I  am  weak 
And  wayward,  and  I  soon  fall  back  again 
To  my  old  ways,  so  very  easily. 
There  are  too  many  week-days  for  one  Sunday. 

VALDBSSO. 

Then  take  the  Sunday  with  you  through  the  week, 
And  sweeten  with  it  all  the  other  days. 

JULIA. 

In  part  I  do  so ;  for  to  put  a  stop 
To  idle  tongues,  what  men  might  say  of  me 
If  I  lived  all  alone  here  in  my  palace, 
And  not  from  a  vocation  that  I  feel 
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For  the  monastao  life,  I  now  am  living 
With  Sister  Caterina  at  the  convent 
Of  Santa  Chiara,  and  I  come  here  only 
On  certain  days,  for  my  affairs,  or  visits 
Of  ceremony,  or  to  be  with  friends. 
For  I  confess,  to  live  among  my  friends 
Is  Paradise  to  me ;  my  Purgatory 
Is  living  among  people  I  dislike. 
And  so  I  pass  my  life  in  these  two  worlds, 
This  palace  and  the  convent. 

VA1J>E880. 

It  was  then 
The  fear  of  man,  and  not  the  love  of  Grod, 
That  led  yoa  to  this  step.     Why  will  yon  not 
Benoonoe  the  world,  and  give  yonr  heart  to  God,^ 

JUUA. 

If  God  so  commands  it, 
Wherefore  hath  He  not  made  me  capable 
Of  doing  for  Him  what  I  wish  to  do 
As  easily  as  I  could  offer  Him 
This  jewel  from  my  hand,  this  gown  I  wear. 
Or  anght  elee  that  is  mine  ? 

VALDBSSa 

The  hindraiioe  lies 
In  that  original  sin,  by  which  all  f  elL 

JULIA. 

Ah  me,  I  cannot  bring  my  troubled  mind 
To  wish  well  to  that  Adam,  oar  first  parent, 
Who  by  his  sin  lost  Paradise  for  as, 
And  brought  soch  ills  upon  us. 

TALDKMO. 

We  ourselves, 

•  Par 
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When  we  commit  a  sin,  lose  Paradise, 
As  much  as  he  did.     Let  us  think  of  this, 
And  how  we  may  regain  it. 

JULIA. 

Teach  me,  then. 
To  harmonize  the  discord  of  my  life, 
And  stop  the  painful  jangle  of  these  wires. 

yAIJ>ESSO. 

That  is  a  task  impossible,  nntil 

Yon  tone  your  heart-strings  to  a  higher  key 

Than  earthly  melodies. 

JULIA. 

How  shall  I  do  it  ? 
Point  out  to  me  the  way  of  this  perfection. 
And  I  will  follow  yon ;  for  you  have  made 
My  soul  enamored  with  it,  and  I  cannot 
Best  satisfied  until  I  find  it  out. 
Bat  lead  me  privately,  so  that  the  world 
Elear  not  my  steps ;  I  would  not  give  occasion 
For  talk  among  the  people. 

VALDESSO. 

Now  at  last 
I  nnderstand  you  fully.     Then,  what  need 
Is  there  for  us  to  beat  about  the  bush? 
I  know  what  you  desire  of  me. 

JULIA. 

What  rudeness  I 
If  you  already  know  it,  why  not  tell  me? 

VALDESSO. 

Because  I  rather  wait  for  you  to  ask  it 
With  your  own  lips. 

JULIA. 

Do  me  the  kindness,  then. 
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To  8peak  without  reaenre ;  and  with  all  frankness. 
If  you  divine  the  troth,  will  I  confess  it. 

VALinSSO. 

I  am  content, 

JUUA. 

Then  speak. 

VALDKSSO. 

Yon  would  be  free 
From  the  vexations  thoughts  that  come  and  go 
Through  your  imagination,  and  would  have  me 
Point  out  some  royal  road  and  lady-like 
Which  you  may  walk  in,  and  not  wound  your 

feet 
You  would  attain  to  the  divine  perfection. 
And  yet  not  turn  your  back  upon  the  world ; 
You  would  possess  humility  within. 
But  not  reveal  it  in  your  outward  actions ; 
You  would  have  patience,  but  without  the  rude 
Occasions  that  require  its  exercise ; 
You  would  despise  the  world,  but  in  such  fashino 
The  world  should  not  despise  you  in  return ; 
Would  ckthe   the  soul  with  all  the  ChristiaB 


Yet  not  despoil  the  body  of  its  gauds ; 
Would  feed  the  soul  with  spiritual  food. 
Yet  not  deprive  the  body  of  its  feasts ; 
Would  seem  angelic  in  the  sight  of  Grod, 
Yet  not  too  saint-like  in  the  eyes  of  men  ; 
In  short,  would  lead  a  hdy  Christian  life 
In  such  a  way  that  even  your  nearest  friend 
Would  not  detect  therein  one  circumstanee 
To  s1m>w  a  change  from  what  it  was  before. 
Have  I  divined  your  secret? 
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JUUA. 

You  have  drawn 
The  portrait  of  my  inner  self  as  truly 
As  the  most  skilful  painter  ever  painted 
Ahumanface. 

VALDSSSO. 

This  warrants  me  in  saying 
Ton  think  you  can  win  heaven  by  oompromise, 
And  not  by  verdict 

JULIA. 

You  have  often  told  me 
That  a  bad  compromise  was  better  even 
Than  a  good  verdict. 

VALI»»SO. 

Yes,  in  suits  at  law ; 
Not  in  religion.     With  the  human  soul 
There  is  no  compromise.     By  faith  alone 
Can  man  be  justified. 

JUUA. 

Hush,  dear  Valdesso ; 
That  is  a  heresy.    Do  not,  I  pray  you. 
Proclaim  it  from  the  house-top,  but  preserve  it 
As  something  precious,  hidden  in  your  heart, 
As  I,  who  half  believe  and  tremble  at  it. 

VALDESSO. 

I  must  proclaim  the  truth. 

JULIA. 

Enthusiast  I 
Why  must  you  ?    You  imperil  both  yourself 
And    friends  by   your   imprudence.      Pray, 

patient. 
Yon  have  occasion  now  to  show  that  virtue 
Which  you  lay  stress  upon.    Let  us  return 
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To  our  lo6t  pathway.     Show  me  by  what  steps 
I  shall  walk  in  it. 

[CcnoeiU  belli  art  kmri. 


Hark  I  the  oonyent  bells 
Are  ringing ;  it  is  midnight ;  I  most  leave  yoo. 
And  yet  I  linger.     Pardon  me,  dear  Coontessi 
Since  yon  to-night  have  made  me  your  confessoTi 
If  I  so  far  may  Tentore,  I  will  warn  yon 
Upon  one  point 

JX7XX4. 

What  is  it  ?    Speak,  I  pray  yon. 
For  I  haye  no  conoealments  in  my  oondoot ; 
All  is  as  open  as  the  light  of  day. 
What  is  it  yoo  wonld  warn  me  of  ? 

TALDISSO. 

Tour  frieodsliip 
With  Cardinal  IppoUto. 

JUUA. 

What  is  there 
To  canse  suspicion  or  alarm  in  that. 
More  than  in  friendships  that  I  entertun 
With  yon  and  others?    I  ne*er  sat  with  him 
Alone  at  night,  as  I  am  sitting  now 
With  yon,  Valdesso. 

TALDBSSO. 

Pardon  me ;  the  portrait 
That  Fra  Bastiano  painted  was  for  him. 
Is  that  quite  prudent  ? 

JUUA. 

That  is  the  same 
Vittoria  put  to  me,  when  I  last  saw  her. 
I  make  you  the  same  answer.    That  was  not 
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A  pledge  of  love,  but  of  pure  gratitude. 
Recall  the  adventure  of  that  dreadful  night 
When  Barbarossa  with  two  thousand  Moors 
Landed  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  darkness 
Attacked  my  castle.     Then,  without  delay, 
The  Cardinal  came  hurrying  down  from  Rome 
To  rescue  and  protect  me.     Was  it  wrong 
That  in  an  hour  like  that  I  did  not  weigh 
Too  nicely  this  or  that,  but  granted  him 
A  boon  that  pleased  him,  and  that  flattered  me  ? 

VAIDESSO. 

Only  beware  lest,  in  disguise  of  friendship, 
Another  corsair,  worse  than  Barbarossa, 
Steal  in  and  seize  the  castle,  not  by  storm 
But  strategy.     And  now  I  take  my  leave. 

JXJLIA. 

Farewell ;  but  ere  you  go,  look  forth  and  see 
How  night  hath  hushed  the  clamor  and  the  stir 
Of  the  tumultuous  streets.     The  cloudless  moon 
Boofs  the  whole  city  as  with  tiles  of  silver ; 
The  dim,  mysterious  sea  in  silence  sleeps. 
And  straight  into  the  air  Vesuvius  lifts 
His  plume  of  smoke.    How  beautiful  it  is  I 

[  Voices  m  the  street. 

OIOVAN  ANDREA. 

Poisoned  at  Itri. 

ANOTHER  VOICE. 

Poisoned  ?     Who  is  poisoned  ? 

6I0VAN  ANDREA. 

The  Cardinal  Ippolito,  my  master. 

Call  it  malaria.    It  was  very  sudden. 

[Julia  stooons. 
AprU  29, 1872.] 
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V. 

VnrORIA  COLONNA. 

VlTTORIA  COLONHA  imi  JULEA  GOUIAOA. 

vrrrosiA. 
Come  to  my  anuB  and  to  my  heart  onoe  more ; 
My  soul  goes  oat  to  meet  yon  and  embrace  yon. 
For  we  are  of  the  sisteriiood  of  sorrow. 
I  know  what  yon  have  soflfered. 

JULIA. 

Name  it  not. 
Let  me  forget  it. 

TTfTOBIA. 

I  will  say  no  more. 
Let  me  look  at  yoo.     What  a  joy  it  is 
To  see  yoar  face,  to  hear  your  Toice  again  I 
Yoa  bring  with  you  a  breath  as  of  the  mora, 
A  memory  of  the  faroff  happy  days 
When  we  were  yonng.    When  did  yoa  oome  from 
Fondi? 

JULIA. 

I  haye  not  been  at  Fondi  since  — 


Ahmel 
Yoa  need  not  speak  the  word ;  I  understand  yon. 

JUUA. 

I  came  from  Naples  by  the  lorely  Talley, 
The  Terra  di  LaToro. 

TXTTOaiA. 

And  you  find  me 
But  just  returned  from  a  long  journey  northward. 
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I  have  been  staying  with  that  noble  woman, 
Benee  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 

JULIA. 

Oh,  tell  me  of  the  Duchess.     I  have  heard 
Flaminio  speak  her  praises  with  such  warmth 
That  I  am  eager  to  hear  more  of  her 
And  of  her  brilliant  court. 

YITTOBIA. 

You  shall  hear  alL 
But  first  sit  down  and  listen  patiently 
While  I  confess  myself. 

JULIA. 

What  deadly  sin 
Have  you  committed  ? 

YITTORIA. 

Not  a  sin ;  a  folly. 
I  chid  you  once  at  Ischia,  when  you  told  me 
That  braye  Fra  Bastian  was  to  paint  your  portrait. 

JULIA. 

Well  I  remember  it. 

yrrroRiA. 
Then  chide  me  now, 
For  I  confess  to  something  still  more  strange. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  have  at  last  consented 
To  the  entreaties  and  the  supplications 
Of  Michael  Angelo — 

JULIA. 

To  marry  him? 

VITTORIA. 

I  pray  you,  do  not  jest  with  me !    Ton  know. 
Or  you  should  know,  that  never  such  a  thought 
Entered  my  breast.    I  am  already  married. 
The  Marquis  of  Pescara  is  my  husband. 
And  death  has  not  divorced  us. 
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JUUA. 

Pardon  me. 
HaT8  I  offended  yon  ? 

▼TTTOBIA. 

No,  but  have  hurt  me. 
Unto  my  buried  lord  I  give  myself, 
Unto  my  friend  the  shadow  of  myself, 
My  portrait     It  is  not  from  vanity. 
Bat  for  the  love  I  bear  him. 

JULIA. 

I  rejoice 
To  hear  these  words.     Oh,  this  will  be  a  portrait 
Worthy  of  both  of  yon !  [A  tnocL 

vrrroaiA. 

Hark  I  he  is  coming. 

JX7XX4. 

And  shall  I  go  or  stay  ? 

vrrroBiA. 

By  all  means,  stay. 
The  drawing  will  be  better  for  your  presence; 
Ton  will  enliven  me. 

JUUA. 

I  shall  not  speak ; 
The  presence  of  great  men  doth  take  from  me 
All  power  of  speech.    I  only  gaae  at  them 
In  ^lent  wonder,  as  if  they  were  gods, 
Or  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet 

Bmitr  MiCHAKL  AxGU/>. 
vrrroRiA. 
Come  in. 

MICHAEL  ANGKLO. 

I  fear  my  viait  is  ill-timed  ; 
I  interrupt  you. 
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VnTOMA. 

No ;  this  is  a  friend 
Of  yours  as  well  as  mine,  —  the  Lady  Julia, 
The  Dnchess  of  Trajetto. 

M^mTAimr.  AK6EL0  tO  JULIA. 

I  salute  yon. 
Tib  long  since  I  have  seen  your  face,  my  lady ; 
Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  having  seen  it, 
One  never  can  forget  it. 

JULIA. 

You  are  kind 
To  keep  me  in  your  memory. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

It  is 
The  privilege  of  age  to  speak  with  frankness. 
You  will  not  be  offended  when  I  say 
That  never  was  your  beauty  more  divine. 

JULIA. 

When  Michael  Angelo  condescends  to  flatter 
Or  praise  me,  I  am  proud,  and  not  offended. 

VITTORIA. 

Now  this  is  gallantry  enough  for  one ; 
Show  me  a  little. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Ah,  my  gracious  lady. 
You  know  I  have  not  words  to  speak  your  praise. 
I  think  pf  you  in  silence.     You  conceal 
Your  manifold  perfections  from  all  eyes. 
And  make  yourself  more  saint-like  day  by  day, 
And  day  by  day  men  worship  you  the  more. 
But  now  your  hour  of  martyrdom  has  come. 
You  know  why  I  am  here. 

VITTORIA. 

Ah  yes,  I  know  it ; 
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And  meet  my  faiie  with  fortitude.    Yoa  find  me 

Sarrounded  by  the  labon  of  your  hands : 

The  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well, 

The  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  the  Christ 

Upon  the  Cross,  beneath  which  you  haye  written 

Those  memorable  words  of  Alighieri, 

^  Men  have  forgotten  how  mnoh  blood  it  costs.** 

MICHAXL  AJIOKLO. 

And  now  I  come  to  add  one  labor  more, 
If  yoa  will  call  that  labor  which  is  pleasore. 
And  only  pleasure. 


How  shaU  I  be  seated? 

MICHAKL  AJIGELO,  opmmg  hi$  portfolio. 

Just  as  yon  are.    The  lig^t  falls  well  npoo  yon. 

▼rrroaiA. 
I  am  ashamed  to  steal  the  time  from  yoo 
That  should  be  given  to  the  Sistine  CliapeL 
How  does  that  work  go  on  ? 

MICHAKL  A90EL0,  drawing. 

But  tardily. 
Old  men  work  slowly.     Bnun  and  hand  alike 
Are  dull  and  torpid.    To  die  young  is  best, 
And  not  to  be  remembered  as  old  men 
Tottering  about  in  their  decrepitude. 

vrrroKiA. 
My  dear  Maestro  I  hare  you,  then,  forgotten 
The  story  of  Sophocles  in  his  old  age? 

mCHAKL  AXOKIXk 

What  story  is  it  ? 

vrrroaiA. 
When  his  sons  accused  kta^ 

Before  tlie  Areopagus,  of  dotage. 
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For  all  defence,  lie  read  there  to  his  Judges 
The  Tragedy  of  QSdipus  Coloneus,  — 
The  work  of  his  old  age. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

'T  is  an  illusion, 
[A  fabulous  story,  that  will  lead  old  men 
Into  a  thousand  follies  and  conceits.] 

VITTOBLA. 

So  you  may  show  to  cavillers  your  painting 
Of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  ChapeL 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Now  you  and  Lady  Julia  shall  resume 
The  conversation  that  I  interrupted. 

VITTORIA. 

It  was  of  no  great  import;  nothing  more 
Nor  less  than  my  late  visit  to  Ferrara, 
And  what  I  saw  there  in  the  ducal  palace. 
Will  it  not  interrupt  you  ? 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Not  the  least. 

VITTORIA. 

Well,  first,  then,  of  Duke  Ercole :  a  man 
Cold  in  his  manners,  and  reserved  and  silent. 
And  yet  magnificent  in  all  his  ways ; 
Not  hospitable  unto  new  ideas. 
But  from  state  policy,  and  certain  reasons 
Concerning  the  investiture  of  the  duchy, 
A  partisan  of  Home,  and  consequently 
Intolerant  of  all  the  new  opinions. 

JULIA. 

I  should  not  like  the  Duke.    These  silent  men. 
Who  only  look  and  listen,  are  like  wells 
That  have  no  water  in  them,  deep  and  empty. 
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How  could  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Franoe 
Wed  8uoh  a  duke  ? 

MXCHAKL    AJIGCLO. 

The  men  that  women  many. 
And  why  they  marry  them,  will  always  be 
A  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  the  world. 

VFTTOBIA. 

And  then  the  Duchess,  —  how  shall  I  describe  her, 

Or  tell  the  merits  of  that  happy  nature. 

Which  pleases  most  when  least  it  thinks  of  pleas 

ing? 
Not  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  form  and  feature. 
Yet  with  an  inward  beauty,  that  shines  through 
iUush  look  and  attitude  and  word  and  gesture ; 
A  kindly  grace  of  manner  and  behavior, 
A  something  in  her  presence  and  her  ways 
That  makes  her  beautiful  beyond  the  reach 
Of  mere  external  beauty ;  and  in  heart 
So  noUe  and  devoted  to  the  truth. 
And  so  in  sympathy  with  all  who  strive 
After  the  higher  life. 

JX7XX4. 

She  draws  me  to  her 
As  much  as  her  Duke  Eroole  repels  me. 

vrrroaiA. 
Then  the  devout  and  honorable  women 
That  grace  her  court,  and    make  it   good  to  ba 

there; 
Francesca  Bucjrronia,  the  true-hearted, 
Lavinia  della  Revere  and  the  Ondni, 
The  Magdalena  and  the  Cherubina, 
[And  Anne  de  Parthenal,  who  sings  so  sweetty ;] 
All  lovely  women,  full  of  noble  thoughts 
And  aspirations  after  noble  things. 
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JULIA. 

Boooaooio  would  have  envied  you  such  dames. 

VITTORIA. 

No ;  his  ilammettas  and  his  Philomenas 
Are  fitter  company  for  Ser  Giovanni ; 
I  fear  lie  hardly  would  have  comprehended 
The  women  that  I  speak  of. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Yet  he  wrote 
The  story  of  Griseldis.     [That  is  something 
To  set  down  in  his  favor.] 

VITTORIA. 

With  these  ladies 
Was  a  young  g^l,  Olympia  Morata, 
Daughter  of  Fulvio,  the  learned  scholar, 
Famous  in  all  the  universities : 
A  marvellous  child,  who  at  the  spinning-wheel, 
And  in  the  daily  round  of  household  cares, 
Hath  learned  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  is  now 
A  favorite  of  the  Duchess  and  companion 
Of  Princess  Anne.    This  beautiful  yoimg  Sappho 
Sometimes  recited  to  us  Grrecian  odes 
That  she  had  written,  with  a  voice  whose  sadness 
Thrilled  and  o'ermastered  me,  and  made  me  look 
Into  the  future  time,  and  ask  myself 
What  destiny  will  be  hers. 

JULIA. 

A  sad  one,  surely. 
Frost  kills  the  flowers  that  blossom  out  of  season ; 
And  these  precocious  intellects  portend 
A  life  of  sorrow  or  an  early  death. 

VITTORIA. 

About  the  court  were  many  learned  men  ; 
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Chilian  Sinapios  from  beyond  the  Alps, 

And  Celio  Corione,  and  ManzoHi, 

The  Duke's  physician ;  and  a  pale  yoong  man, 

Charles  d'Espeville  of  (Geneva,  whom  the  Dnohew 

Doth  much  delight  to  talk  with  and  to  read^ 

For  he  hath  written  a  book  of  Institotes 

The  Duchess  greatly  praiaee,  [though  some  oaD 

it 
The  Koran  of  the  heretics.] 

JULIA. 

And  what  poets 
Were  there  to  sing  you  madrigals,  and  praise 
Olympia's  eyes  and  Cherubina*s  tresses  ? 

vrrroaiA. 
None ;  for  great  Ariosto  is  no  more. 
The  Toioe  that  filled  those  halls  with  melody 
Has  long  been  hushed  in  death. 

JUUA. 

Yon  should  haire  mads 
A  pilgrimage  unto  the  poet*s  tomb, 
And  laid  a  wreath  upon  it,  for  the  words 
ELe  spake  of  you* 

yrrroiUA« 
And  of  yourself  no  IssSi 
And  of  our  master,  Michael  Angela 

mCHAKL    AJIOKLO. 

Of  me? 

vrrroRiA. 
Have  yoo  forgotten  that  he  calls  yon 
Miehael,  less  man  than  angel,  and  dirine  ? 
You  are  ungratefuL 

MICHAEL  AJIQBLO. 

A  mere  play  on  woids. 
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That  adjective  lie  wanted  for  a  rhyme. 
To  matdh  with  Gian  Bellino  and  Urbino* 

VITTOBIA, 

Bernardo  Tasso  is  no  longer  there, 
Nor  the  gay  tronbadoor  of  Gascony, 
Clement  Marot,  sumamed  by  flatterers 
The  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  Poet  of  Princes, 
Who,  being  looked  upon  with  much  disfavor 
By  the  Duke  Ercole,  has  fled  to  Venice. 

MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

There  let  him  stay  with  Pietro  Aretino, 

The  Scourge  of  F^oes,  also  called  Divine* 

The  title  is  so  common  in  our  mouths. 

That  even  the  Piff erari  of  Abruzzi, 

Who  play  their  bag-pipes  in  the  streets  of  Bome 

At  the  Epiphany,  will  bear  it  soon. 

And  will  deserve  it  better  than  some  poets. 

VITTORIA. 

What  bee  hath  stung  you  ? 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

One  that  makes  no  honey ; 
One  that  comes  buzzing  in  through  every  window. 
And  stabs  men  with  his  sting.     A  bitter  thought 
Passed  through  my  mind,  but  it  ib  gone  again  ; 
I  spake  too  hastily. 

jnuA. 

I  pray  you,  show  me 
What  you  have  done. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Not  yet ;  it  is  not  finished.^ 

Fdmtary  6, 1874.] 

^  8m  AppsDdiz* 
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PABTSEOONIX 


MONOLOQUS. 
A  room  m  Michakl  AmoLO^t  kmm. 

KICHJUEL  AHQSLO. 

Fled  to  Viterbo,  the  old  Pspftl  city 

Wbere  onoe  an  Elmperor,  homUed  in  his  prida» 

Held  the  Pope's  stirrap,  as  his  Holiness 

Alighted  from  his  mule  I    A  fngitiTe 

From  Cardinal  Cara£bi*s  hate,  who  horls 

His  thunders  at  the  house  of  the  Cokmna, 

With  endless  bitterness  I  —  Among  the  nuns 

In  Santa  Caterina*s  couTent  hidden. 

Herself  in  soul  a  nun  I    And  now  she  ohides  me 

For  my  too  frequent  letters,  that  disturb 

Her  meditations,  and  that  hinder  me 

And  keep  me  from  my  work  ;  now  gracioiisl|y 

She  thanks  me  for  the  crucifix  I  sent  her. 

And  says  that  she  will  keep  it :  with  one  hand 

Inflicts  a  wound,  and  with  the  other  heals  it. 

[Bmim§. 

[''Profoundly  I  beliered  that  Qod  would  gimst 

you 
A  supernatural  faith  to  paint  this  Christ; 
I  wished  for  that  which  now  I  see  fulfilled 
So  marrellously,  exceeding  all  my  wishes. 
Nor  more  could  be  desired,  or  eren  so  mueh. 
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And  greatly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  made 

The  angel  on  the  right  so  beautiful ; 

For  the  Archangel  Michael  will  place  you. 

You,  Michael  Angelo,  on  that  new  day, 

Upon  the  Lord's  right  hand  I     And  waiting  that, 

How  can  I  better  serve  you  than  to  pray 

To  this  sweet  Christ  for  you,  and  to  beseech  you 

To  hold  me  altogether  yours  in  all  things."] 

Well,  I  will  write  less  often,  or  no  more. 
Bat  widt  her  coming.     No  one  bom  in  Rome 
Can  live  elsewhere ;  but  he  must  pine  for  Some, 
And  must  return  to  it.     I,  who  am  bom 
And  bred  a  Tuscan  and  a  Florentine, 
Feel  the  attraction,  and  I  linger  here 
As  if  I  were  a  pebble  in  the  pavement 
Trodden  by  priestly  feet.     This  I  endure. 
Because  I  breathe  in  Rome  an  atmosphere 
Heavy  with  odors  of  the  laurel  leaves 
That  crowned  great  heroes  of  the  sword  and  pen. 
In  ages  past.     I  feel  myself  exalted 
To  walk  the  streets  in  which  a  Virgil  walked. 
Or  Trajan  rode  in  triumph  ;  but  far  more. 
And  most  of  all,  because  the  great  Colonna 
Breathes  the  same  air  I  breathe,  and  is  to  me 
An  inspiration.     [Now  that  she  is  gone, 
Rome  is  no  longer  Rome  till  she  return. 
This  feeling  overmasters  me.     I  know  not 
If  it  be  love,  this  strong  desire  to  be 
Forever  in  her  presence ;  but  I  know 
That  I,  who  was  the  friend  of  solitude. 
And  ever  was  best  pleased  when  most  alone. 
Now  weary  grow  of  my  own  company. 
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For  the  first  time  old  age  seems  lonely  to  me.] 

[Opemng  the  Dwma  Commadia^ 
I  turn  for  consolation  to  the  leaves 
Of  the  great  master  of  our  Tuscan  tongue. 
Whose  words,  like  colored  gamet-shirls  in  lava, 
Betray  the  heat  in  which  they  were  engendered. 
A  mendicant,  he  ate  the  bitter  bread 
Of  others,  but  repaid  their  meagre  gifts 
With  immortality.     In  courts  of  princes 
He  was  a  by-word,  and  in  streets  of  towns 
Was  mocked  by  children,  like  the  Hebrew  proj^ieti 
Himself  a  prophet     I  too  know  the  cry, 
Go  up,  thou  bald  head  I  from  a  generation 
That,  wanting  reverence,  wanteth  the  best  food 
The  soul  can  feed  on.     There 's  not  room  enougli 
For  age  and  youth  upon  this  little  planet 
Age  must  give  way.     There  was  not  room  enough 
Even  for  this  great  poet     In  his  song 
I  hear  reverberate  the  gates  of  Florence, 
Closing  upon  him,  never  more  to  open  ; 
But  mingled  with  the  sound  are  melodies 
Celestial  from  the  gates  of  paradise. 
He  came  and  he  is  gone.     The  people  knew  not 
What  manner  of  man  was  passing  by  their  doon» 
Until  he  passed  no  more ;  but  in  his  viuon 
He  saw  the  torments  and  beatitudes 
Of  souls  condemned  or  pardoned,  and  hath  left 
Behind  him  thin  sublime  Apocalypse. 

I  strive  in  vain  to  draw  here  on  the  margin 
The  face  of  Beatrice.     It  is  not  bers« 
But  the  Colonna's.     Each  hath  hu  ideal. 
The  image  of  some  woman  ezoeUent, 
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That  is  Ids  guide.    No  Grecian  art,  nor  Roman, 
Hath  yet  revealed  such  loveliness  as  hers.^ 


n. 

yiTEBBO. 

VrrroBiA  Ck>LONNA  at  the  convent  window, 

vrrxoRiA. 
Parting  with  friends  is  temporary  death. 
As  all  death  is.     We  see  no  more  their  faces, 
Nor  hear  their  voices,  save  in  memory. 
But  messages  of  love  give  us  assurance 
That  we  are  not  forgotten.     Who  shall  say 
That  from  the  world  of  spirits  comes  no  greeting, 
No  message  of  remembrance  ?    It  may  be 
The  thoughts  that  visit  us,  we  know  not  whence. 
Sudden  as  inspiration,  are  the  whispers 
Of  disembodied  spirits,  speaking  to  us 
Ab  friends,  who  wait  outside  a  prison  wall. 
Through  the  barred  windows  speak  to  those  within. 

[il  pause* 
Ab  quiet  as  the  lake  that  lies  beneath  me. 
As  quiet  as  the  tranquil  sky  above  me. 
As  quiet  as  a  heart  that  beats  no  more, 
This  convent  seems.     Above,  below,  all  peace ! 
Silenoe  and  solitude,  the  soul's  best  friends, 
Are  with  me  here,  and  the  tumultuous  world 
Makes  no  more  noise  than  the  remotest  planet. 

1  AiMlyatp«rhft|»beniifterlnMm«ia]aikl  {A  pause. 

Of  tbe  Aegean  tea  may  be  OThomed 
The  stelae  of  a  goddeM,  that  ahallbear 
Her  form  and  f eatoxea.    Let  me  here  record 
If  y  thooi^ts  of  the  great  Tuacan  and  hla  aong. 

ISewritu. 
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O  gentle  spirit,  unto  the  third  circle 
Of  heaven  among  the  blessed  souls  ascended. 
Who,  living  in  the  faith  and  dying  for  it. 
Have  gone  to  their  reward,  I  do  not  sigh 
For  thee  as  being  dead,  bat  for  myself 
That  I  am  still  alive.     Turn  those  dear  eyes, 
Once  so  benignant  to  me,  upon  mine. 
That  open  to  their  tears  such  uncontrolled 
And  such  continual  issue.    Still  awhile 
Have  patience  ;  I  wiU  come  to  thee  at  last 
A  few  more  goings  in  and  out  these  doors, 
A  few  more  chimings  of  these  convent  bells, 
A  few  more  prayers,  a  few  more  sighs  and  tears, 
And  the  long  agony  of  this  life  wiU  end. 
And  I  shall  be  with  thee.     If  I  am  wanting 
To  thy  well-being,  as  thou  art  to  mine. 
Have  patience  ;  I  will  come  to  thee  at  last 
Ye  winds  that  loiter  in  these  cloister  gardeni, 
Or  wander  far  above  the  city  walls. 
Bear  unto  him  this  message,  that  I  ever 
Or  speak  or  think  of  him,  or  weep  for 


By  unseen  hands  uplifted  in  the  light 
Of  sunset,  yonder  solitary  cloud 
Floats,  with  its  white  apparel  blown  abroad. 
And  wafted  up  to  heaven.     It  fades  away. 
And  melts  into  the  air.     Ah,  would  that  I 
Could  thus  be  wafted  unto  thee,  Francesoo, 
A  cloud  of  white,  an  incorporeal  spirit ! 

Mmtk  10,  1881.] 
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in. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND  BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 

Scene  L  —  MTnuAgr.  Anoelo,  BsNVEiajTO  Celuni  tn  gay 

attire, 

BEKVENUTO. 

A  good  day  and  good  year  to  the  divine 
Maestro  Miohael  Angelo,  the  sculptor  ! 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Welcome,  my  Benvenuto. 

BENVENUTO. 

That  is  what 
My  father  said,  the  first  time  he  beheld 
This  handsome  face.    But  say  farewell,  not  wel- 
come. 
I  come  to  take  my  leave.    I  start  for  Florence 
As  fast  as  horse  can  carry  me.    I  long 
To  set  once  more  upon  its  level  flags 
These  feet,  made  sore  by  your  vile  Eoman  pave- 
ments. 
Come  with  me ;  you  are  wanted  there  in  Florence. 
The  Sacristy  is  not  finished. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Speak  not  of  it  I 
How  damp  and  cold  it  was  I     How  my  bones 

ached 
And  my  head  reeled,  when  I  was  working  there  I 
I  am  too  old.    I  will  stay  here  in  Rome, 
Where  all  is  old  and  crumbling,  like  myself, 
[To  hopeless  ruin.    All  roads  lead  to  Rome. 

BENVENUTO. 

And  all  lead  out  of  it. 
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mOHAXL  AXOKLO. 

There  is  a  chani^] 
A  certain  aomething  in  the  atmosphere. 
That  all  men  feel,  and  no  man  can  describe. 

Malaria? 

mOHAEL  AXGKLO. 

Yes,  malaria  of  the  mind. 
Out  of  this  tomb  of  the  majestic  Past ; 
The  fever  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
That  will  not  let  us  sleep.     I  must  go  on 
Until  I  die. 

BESVUfUTO. 

Do  you  ne*er  think  of  Florence  ? 

MICHAEL  AMGBLO. 

Yes  ;  whenerer 
I  think  of  anything  beside  my  work, 
I  think  of  Florence.     I  remember,  too, 
The  bitter  days  I  passed  among  the  quarries 
Of  Seravezza  and  Pietrasanta ; 
Road-building  in  the  marshes  ;  stupid  people. 
And  cold  and  rain  incessant,  and  mad  gusts 
Of  mountain  wind,  like  howling  Dervishes, 
That  spun  and  whirled  the  eddying  snow  abovl 

them 
As  if  it  were  a  garment ;  aye,  vexations 
And  troubles  of  all  kinds,  that  ended  only 
In  loss  of  time  and  money. 

SEirvEiruTO. 

True,  Maestro; 
But  that  was  not  in  Florence.     Yon  should  leav« 
Such  work  to  others.     Sweeter  memories 
Cluster  about  you,  in  the  pleasant  city 
Upon  the  Amo. 
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MICHAKL  ANOELO. 

In  my  waking  dreams 
I  see  the  marvellous  dome  of  Bronelleschi, 
Gliiberti's  gates  of  bronze,  and  Giotto's  tower  ; 
And  Ghirlandajo's  lovely  Benci  glides 
With  folded  hands  amid  my  troubled  thoughts, 
A  splendid  vision!     Time  rides  with  the  old 
At  a  great  pace.    As  travellers  on  swift  steeds 
See  the  near  landscape  fly  and  flow  behind  them, 
While  the  remoter  fields  and  dim  horizons 
Go  with  them,  and  seem  wheeling  round  to  meet 

them. 
So  in  old  age  things  near  us  slip  away. 
And  distant  things  go  with  us.     Pleasantly 
Come  back  to  me  the  days  when,  as  a  youth, 
I  walked  with  Ghirlandajo  in  the  gardens 
Of  Medici,  and  saw  the  antique  statues. 
The  forms  august  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 
And  the  great  world  of  art  revealed  itself 
To  my  young  eyes.     Then  all  that  man  hath  done 
Seemed  possible  to  me.    Alas  I  how  little 
Of  all  I  dreamed  of  has  my  hand  achieved  I 

BENVKNXJTO. 

Nay,  let  the  Night  and  Morning,  let  Lorenzo 
And  Julian  in  the  Sacristy  at  Florence, 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
And  the  Last  Judgment  answer.     Is  it  finished  ? 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

The  work  is  nearly  done.     But  this  Last  Judgment 
Has  been  the  cause  of  more  vexation  to  me 
Than  it  will  be  of  honor.     Ser  Biagio, 
Master  of  ceremonies  at  the  Papal  court, 
A  man  punctilious  and  over  nice. 
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Calls  it  improper ;  lays  that  those  nude  forma. 

Showing  their  nakedness  in  suoh  shameless  &shion. 

Are  better  soited  to  a  common  bagnio, 

Or  wayside  wineshop,  than  a  Papal  ChapeL 

To  ponish  him  I  painted  him  as  Minos 

[And  leave  him  there  as  master  of  ceremonies] 

In  the  Infernal  Regions.     What  would  you 

Have  done  to  such  a  man  ? 

BEWVKItt'Ta 

I  would  have  killed  him. 
When  any  one  insults  me,  if  I  can 
I  kill  him,  kill  him. 

MICHAXL    ANGELO. 

Oh,  you  gentlemen. 
Who  dress  in  silks  and  velvets,  and  wear  swoids, 
Are  ready  with  your  weapons,  and  have  aU 
A  taste  for  homicide. 

[BK!fVK]fUTO. 

I  learned  that  lesson 
Under  Pope  Clement  at  the  siege  of  Rome, 
Some  twenty  years  ago.     As  I  was  standing 
Upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Campo  Santo 
With  Alessandro  Bene,  I  beheld 
A  sea  of  fog,  that  covered  all  the  plain. 
And  hid  from  us  the  foe ;  when  suddenly, 
A  misty  figure,  like  an  apparition. 
Rose  up  above  the  fog,  as  if  on  horseback. 
At  this  I  aimed  my  arquebus,  and  fired. 
The  figure  vanished ;  and  there  rose  a  cry 
Out  of  the  darkness,  long  and  fierce  and  loud. 
With  imprecations  in  all  languages. 
It  was  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Bourbon, 
That  I  bad  skin. 
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MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Borne  should  be  grateful  to  you.] 

BSNYEXUTO. 

But  has  not  been ;  you  shall  hear  presently. 
During  the  siege  I  served  as  bombardier, 
There  in  St.  Angelo.    His  HoUness, 
One  day,  was  walking  with  his  Cardinals 
On  the  round  bastion,  while  I  stood  above 
Among  my  falconets.     [All  thought  and  feeling, 
All  skill  in  art  and  all  desire  of  fame, 
Were  swallowed  up  in  the  delightful  music 
Of  that  artillery.]     I  saw  far  off. 
Within  the  enemy's  trenches  on  the  Prati, 
A  Spanish  cavalier  in  scarlet  cloak ; 
And  firing  at  him  with  due  aim  and  range, 

[The  eyes  are  dry  that  wept  for  him  in  Spain.] 
His  Holiness,  delighted  beyond  measure 
With  such  display  of  gunnery,  and  amazed 
To  see  the  man  in  scarlet  cut  in  two. 
Grave  me  his  benediction,  and  absolved  me 
From  all  the  homicides  I  had  committed 
In  service  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
Or  should  commit  thereafter.    From  that  day 
I  have  not  held  in  very  high  esteem 
The  life  of  man. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

And  who  absolved  Pope  Clement  ? 
Now  let  U8  speak  of  Art. 

BENVENUTO. 

Of  what  you  wilL 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Say,  have  you  seen  our  friend  Fra  Bastian  lately, 
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Since  by  a  turn  of  fortune  lie  beomme 
Friar  of  the  Signet? 

BXHVKNUTO. 

Faith,  a  pretty  artist 
To  pass  his  days  in  stamping  leaden  seals 
On  Papal  bulls  I 

MICHAKL  AXOBLO. 

He  has  grown  hi  and  lazy, 
As  if  the  lead  clung  to  him  like  a  sinker. 
He  paints  no  more,  since  be  was  sent  to  Fondi 
By  Cardinal  Ippolito  to  paint 
The  fair  Gonzaga.     Ah,  you  should  haTe  seen 

him 
As  I  did,  riding  through  the  city  gate. 
In  his  brown  hood,  attended  by  four  horsemen. 
Completely  armed,  to  frighten  the  banditti. 
[I  think  he  would  have  frightened  them  alone. 
For  he  was  rounder  than  the  O  of  Giotta] 

BXKVEiarro. 
He  must  have  looked  more  like  a  sack  of  meal 
Than  a  great  painter. 

MICHAKL    ANGSLO. 

Well,  he  is  not  greats 
But  still  I  like  him  greatly.     Benyenuto, 
Have  faith  in  nothing  but  in  industry. 
Be  at  it  late  and  early ;  persevere. 
And  woric  right  on  through  censure  and  appUnae, 
Or  else  abandon  Art 

BKXVEIfUTO. 

No  man  works  harder 
Than  I  do.     I  am  not  a  moment  idle. 

MICIIAKL   AXGKLO. 

And  what  have  yon  to  show  me  ? 
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BBNVENUTO. 

This  gold  ring, 
Made  for  his  Holiness,  —  my  latest  work. 
And  I  am  proud  of  it.     A  single  diamond, 
Presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope. 
Targhetta  of  Venice  set  and  tinted  it ; 
I  have  reset  it,  and  retinted  it 
Divinely,  as  yon  see.    The  jewellers 
Say  I  've  surpassed  Targhetta. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

Let  me  see  it. 
A  pretty  jeweL 

BENVKNUTO. 

That  is  not  the  expression. 
Pretty  is  not  a  very  pretty  word 
To  be  applied  to  such  a  precious  stone. 
Given  by  an  Emperor  to  a  Pope,  and  set 
By  Benvennto  I 

laCHAEL  AKOELO. 

Messer  Benvenuto, 
I  lose  all  patience  with  you ;  for  the  gifts 
That  God  hath  given  you  are  of  such  a  kind. 
They  should  be  put  to  far  more  noble  uses 
Than  setting  diamonds  for  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
You  can  do  greater  things. 

BEMVEKUTO. 

The  Gt)d  who  made  me 
Knows  why  he  made  me  what  I  am,  —  a  gold- 

smiih, 
A  mere  artificer. 

MICHAEL    AKOELO. 

Oh  no ;  an  artist. 
Richly  endowed  by  nature,  but  who  wraps 
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His  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  oonsomes 
His  life  in  vanitiee. 

aUfVKJfUTO. 

Michael  Angelo 
Bfay  lay  what  Benvennto  would  not  bear 
FrcHn  any  other  man.     He  speaks  the  truth. 
I  know  my  life  is  wasted  and  consomed 
In  vanities ;  bat  I  have  better  hoars 
And  higgler  aspirations  than  yon  think. 
Onoe,  when  a  prisoner  at  St.  Angelo, 
Fasting  and  praying  in  the  midnight  darkness, 
In  a  celestial  vision  I  beheld 
A  oracifiz  in  the  san,  of  the  same  sabstanoe 
As  is  the  san  itself.     And  since  that  hoar 
There  is  a  splendor  round  about  my  head. 
That  may  be  seen  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset 
Above  my  shadow  on  the  grass.     And  now 
I  know  that  I  am  in  the  grace  of  Ood, 
And  none  henceforth  can  harm  me. 

mCHAKL    ANOBLO. 

None  but  one, -^ 
None  but  yourself,  who  are  your  greatest  foe. 
He  that  respects  himself  is  safe  fram  others ; 
He  wears  a  coat  of  mail  that  none  can  pierce. 

BSNVKlflTTO. 

I  always  wear  one. 

MICHAEL   AJrOBLO. 

O  incorrigible ! 
At  least,  forget  not  the  celestial  vision. 
Man  must  have  something  higher  than  himsdf 
To  think  of. 

BBKVUfUTO. 

That  I  know  full  welL    Now  listen. 
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I  have  been  sent  for  into  France,  where  grow 
The  Lilies  that  illumine  heaven  and  earth, 
And  carry  in  mine  equipage  the  model 
Of  a  most  marvellous  golden  salt-cellar 
For  the  king's  table ;  and  here  in  my  brain 
A  statue  of  Mars  Armipotent  for  the  fountain 
Of  Fontainebleau,  colossal,  wonderful. 
I  go  a  goldsmith,  to  return  a  sculptor. 
And  so  farewell,  great  Master.     Think  of  me 
As  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  follies, 
Ebui  also  his  ambition,  and  aspired 
To  better  things. 

mOHAEL   ANGELO. 

Do  not  forget  the  vision. 

Martk  6,  7,  1872.] 

ScKNE  n.  —  Michael  Anoelo  siiting  down  again  to  th€ 

Divina  Commedia* 

MICHAEL    AKOELO. 

Now  in  what  circle  of  his  poem  sacred 

Would  the  great  Florentine  have  placed  this  man  ? 

Whether  in  Phlegethon,  the  river  of  blood. 

Or  in  the  fiery  belt  of  Purgatory, 

I  know  not,  but  most  surely  not  with  those 

Who  walk  in  leaden  cloaks.     Though  he  is  one 

Whose  passions,  like  a  potent  alkahest, 

Dissolve  his  better  nature,  he  is  not 

That  despicable  thing,  a  hypocrite  ; 

He  doth  not  cloak  his  vices,  nor  deny  them. 

Come  back,  my  thoughts,  from  him  to  Paradise. 

Monk  7, 1872.] 
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IV. 

FRA   8EBA8TIANO   DKL   PIOMBO. 

SCBXS    L — MlOHAKL    All  OKLO  ;    FkA   SkBABTXAVO   DKL 

PlOMBO. 

MICHAEL  AMOBLO,  noi  tuming  rmmd. 
Who  is  it? 

FRA  8KAA0TIAMO. 

Wait,  for  I  am  out  of  bfealh 
In  olimhing  your  steep  stairs. 

MICHAKL    AMOKLO. 

Ah,  my  Rastiano, 
If  yoa  went  ap  and  down  as  many  stairs 
As  I  do  still,  and  olimbed  as  many  ladders. 
It  would  be  better  for  you.     Pray  sit  down. 
Your  idle  and  luxurious  way  of  living 
Will  one  day  take  your  breath  away  entirely. 
And  you  will  never  find  it. 

FRA  SEBASTIAlf  O. 

Well,  what  then  ? 
That  would  be  better,  in  my  apprehension. 
Than  falling  from  a  scaffold. 

laCHABL   AMOBLO. 

That  was  nothing. 
It  did  not  loll  me  ;  only  lamed  me  slightly ; 
I  am  quite  well  again. 

FRA  SCaASTIAKa 

But  why,  dear  Master, 
Why  do  you  live  so  high  up  in  your  bouse. 
When  you  could  live  below  and  have  a  garden. 
As  I  do? 

MICIIAKL    ANQKLO. 

From  this  window  I  can  look 
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On  many  gardens ;  o'er  the  city  roofs 
See  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  hills  : 
And  all  are  mine. 

FRA   8EBASTIAN0. 

Can  you  sit  down  in  them, 
On  summer  afternoons,  and  play  the  lute, 
Or  sing,  or  sleep  the  time  away  ? 

BOCHAEL    ANGELO. 

I  never 
Sleep  in  the  day-time ;  scarcely  sleep  at  night ; 
I  have  not  time.    Did  you  meet  Benvenuto 
As  you  came  up  the  stair  ? 

FRA    SEBASTIANO. 

He  ran  against  me 
On  the  first  landing,  going  at  full  speed ; 
Dressed  like  the  Spanish  captain  in  a  play, 
With  his  long  rapier  and  his  short  red  cloak. 
Why  hurry  through  the  world  at  such  a  pace  ? 
Ldfe  will  not  be  too  long. 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

It  is  his  nature,  — 
A  restless  spirit,  that  consumes  itself 
With  useless  agitations.     He  o'erleaps 
The  goal  he  aims  at.    Patience  is  a  plant 
That  grows  not  in  all  gardens.     You  are  made 
Of  quite  another  clay. 

FRA    SEBASTIANO. 

And  thank  God  for  it. 
And  now,  being  somewhat  rested,  I  will  tell  you 
Why  I  have  climbed  these  formidable  stairs. 
I  have  a  friend,  Francesco  Bemi,  here, 
A  very  charming  poet  and  companion. 
Who  greatly  honors  you  and  all  your  doings. 
And  you  must  sup  with  us. 
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mCRAKL  ANOKLO. 

Not  I,  indeed. 
I  know  too  weU  what  aitiBtB'  suppers  are. 
You  must  excuse  me. 

[fra  sxbastiaho. 

I  will  not  excuse  you. 
You  need  repose  from  your  incessant  work ; 
Some  recreation,  some  bright  hours  of  pleasure. 

mCHAKL  AHOKLO. 

To  me,  what  you  and  other  men  call  pleasure 
Is  only  pain.     Work  is  my  recreation. 
The  play  of  faculty ;  a  delight  like  that 
Which  a  bird  feels  in  flying,  or  a  fish 
In  darting  through  the  water,  —  nothing  aMNPS. 
I  cannot  go.    The  Sibylline  leaTes  of  life 
Qtow  precious  now,  when  only  few  remain* 
I  cannot  go.] 

FRA  SFJUlSTIAXa 

fiemi,  perhaps,  will  read 
A  canto  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato. 

MICHAEL  ANGKLO. 

That  is  another  reason  for  not  going. 
If  aught  is  tedious  and  intolerable. 
It  is  a  poet  reading  his  own  Terses. 

FRA  SSRASTIAlia 

Bemi  thinks  somewhat  better  of  your  rerses 
Than  you  of  his.     He  says  that  you  speak  thinga, 
And  other  poets  words.     So,  pray  jrou,  come. 

mCRAKL  ANGRLO. 

If  it  were  now  the  Improvisatore, 

Luigi  Pulei,  whom  I  used  to  hear 

With  Benvenuto,  in  the  streets  of  Florsnee, 

I  might  be  tempted.     I  was  younger  then. 

And  singing  in  the  open  air  was  ploaiat 
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FRA  BEBABTIANO. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  here,  named  Rabelais, 

Once  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  now  a  doctor. 

And  secretary  to  the  embassy : 

A  learned  man,  who  speaks  all  languages. 

And  wittiest  of  men ;  who  wrote  a  book 

Of  the  Adventures  of  Gargantua, 

So  full  of  strange  conceits  one  roars  with  laughter 

At  every  page ;  a  jovial  boon-companion 

And  lover  of  much  wine.    He  too  is  coming. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Then  you  will  not  want  me,  who  am  not  witty. 
And  have  no  sense  of  mirth,  and  love  not  wine. 
I  should  be  like  a  dead  man  at  your  banquet. 
Why  should  I  seek  this  Frenchman,  Rabelais  ? 
And  wherefore  go  to  hear  Francesco  Bemi, 
When  I  have  Dante  Alighieri  here. 
The  greatest  of  all  poets  ? 

FRA   8EBASTIAN0. 

And  the  dullest ; 
And  only  to  be  read  in  episodes. 
His  day  is  past.    Petrarca  is  our  poet. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Petrarca  is  for  women  and  for  lovers. 

And  for  those  soft  Abati,  who  delight 

To  wander  down  long  garden  walks  in  summer. 

Tinkling  their  little  sonnets  all  day  long. 

As  lap^ogs  do  their  bells. 

FRA  SEBASTTANO. 

I  love  Petrarca. 
How  sweetly  of  his  absent  love  he  sings. 
When  journeying  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes  I 
^^I  seem  to  hear  her,  hearing  the  boughs  and 
breezes 
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And  leaves  and  birds  lamenting,  and  tbe  waiefll 
Monnuring  flee  along  the  verdant  herbage." 

MICHABI.  ANOKLO. 

Enough.     It  is  all  seeming,  and  no  being. 
If  you  would  know  how  a  man  speaks  in  earnest^ 
Read  here  this  passage,  where  St  Peter  thunders 
In  Paradise  against  degenerate  Popes 
And  the  eorruptions  of  the  churoh,  till  all 
The  heaven  about  him  blushes  like  a  sunset. 
I  beg  you  to  take  note  of  what  he  says 
About  the  Papal  seals,  for  that  oonoems 
Your  office  and  yourselL 

yRA  SKBASTiAirOy  reading. 

Is  this  ihe  passage  ? 
^^  Nor  I  be  made  the  figure  of  a  seal 
To  privileges  venal  and  mendacious ; 
Whereat  I  often  redden  and  flash  with  fire !  **  ^ 
That  is  not  poetry. 

MICHAEL  ANGBLO. 

What  is  it,  then  ? 

FRA  SBBASTIANa 

Vituperation  ;  gall  that  might  have  spirted 
From  Aretino's  pen. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Name  not  that  man ! 
A  profiigate,  whom  your  Francesco  Bemi 
DcMcribes  as  having  one  foot  in  the  brothel 
And  the  other  in  the  hospital ;  who  lives 
By  flattering  or  maligning,  as  best  serves 
His  purpose  at  the  time.     He  writes  to  me 
With  easy  arrogance  of  my  Liast  Judgment, 
In  such  familiar  tone  that  one  would  say 
The  great  event  already  had  transpired. 
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And  he  was  present,  and  from  observation 
Informed  me  how  the  picture  should  be  painted. 

FRA  SBBASTIAXO. 

What  unassuming,  imobtrusive  men 
These  critics  are  I    Now,  to  have  Aretino 
Aiming  his  shafts  at  you  brings  back  to  mind 
The  Gascon  archers  in  the  square  of  Milan, 
Shooting  their  arrows  at  Duke  Sf  orza's  statue. 
By  Leonardo,  and  the  foolish  rabble 
Of  envious  Florentines,  that  at  your  David 
Threw  stones  at  night.    But  Aretino  praised  you. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

His  praises  were  ironicaL     He  knows 
How  to  use  words  as  weapons,  and  to  wound 
While  seeming  to  defend.     But  look,  Bastiano, 
See  how  the  setting  sun  lights  up  that  picture  I 

[fra  sebashano. 
My  portnut  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

BnCHAEL  ANGELO.] 

It  makes  her  look  as  she  will  look  hereafter. 
When  she  becomes  a  sainti 

[fra  sebashano.] 

A  noble  woman ! 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Ah,  these  old  hands  can  fashion  fairer  shapes 
In  marble,  and  can  paint  diviner  pictures. 
Since  I  have  known  her. 

FRA  SEBASnANO. 

And  you  like  this  picture ; 
And  yet  it  is  in  oils,  which  you  detest. 

[bOCHAEL  ANGELO. 

When  that  barbarian  Jan  Van  Eyck  discovered 
The  use  of  oil  in  painting,  he  degraded 
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His  art  into  a  handicraft,  and  made  it 

Sign-painting,  merely,  for  a  country  inn 

Or  wayside  wine-«hop.     'T  is  an  art  for  women. 

Or  for  such  leisurely  and  idle  people 

As  you  are,  Fra  Bastiano.     Nature  paints  not 

In  oils,  but  frescoes  the  great  dome  of  heaven 

With  sunsets,  and  the  lovely  forms  of  clouds 

PRA  SEBASTIANO. 

And  how  soon  they  fade  I 
Behold  yon  Hne  of  roofs  and  bel&ies  painted 
Upon  the  golden  background  of  the  sky. 
Lake  a  Byzantine  picture,  or  a  portrait 
Of  Cimabue.     See  how  hard  the  outline. 
Sharp-cut  and  clear,  not  rounded  into  shadow. 
Yet  that  is  nature. 

mCHAKL    ANOELO. 

She  is  always  rig^ 
Hie  picture  that  approaches  sculpture  nearest 
Is  the  best  picture. 

FRA   8EBASTIANO. 

Leonardo  thinks 
The  open  air  too  bright     We  ought  to  paint 
As  if  the  sun  were  shining  through  a  mist. 
T  is  easier  done  in  oil  than  in  distemper.] 

MICHAKL    AHOEIXX 

Do  not  revive  again  the  old  dispute  ; 

I  have  an  excellent  memory  for  forgetting. 

But  I  still  feel  the  hurt     Wounds  are  not  healed 

By  the  unbending  of  the  bow  that  made  them. 

[PRA   SRBASTIAKO. 

So  say  Petrarca  and  the  ancient  proverb. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO.] 

But  that  is  past    Now  I  am  angry  with  you. 
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Not  that  you  paint  in  oils,  but  that,  grown  fat 
And  indolent,  yon  do  not  paint  at  all. 

FRA  BEBABTIANO. 

Why  should  I  paint?    Why  should   I  toil  and 

sweat, 
Who  now  am  rich  enough  to  live  at  ease. 
And  take  my  pleasure  ? 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

When  Pope  Leo  died. 
He  who  had  been  so  lavish  of  the  wealth 
His  predecessors  left  him,  who  received 
A  basket  of  gold-pieces  every  morning. 
Which  every  night  was  empty,  left  behind 
Hardly  enough  to  pay  his  funeraL 

[FBA  8EBASTIAN0. 

I  care  for  banquets,  not  for  funerals, 
As  did  his  Holiness.     I  have  forbidden 
All  tapers  at  my  burial,  and  procession 
Of  priests  and  friars  and  monks ;  and  have  pro- 
vided 
The  cost  thereof  be  given  to  the  poor ! 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

You  have  done  wisely,  but  of  that  I  speak  not.] 
Ghiberti  left  behind  him  wealth  and  children ; 
But  who  to-day  would  know  that  he  had  lived. 
If  he  had  never  made  those  gates  of  bronze 
In  the  old  Baptistery,  —  those  gates  of  bronze, 
Worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
His  wealth  is  scattered  to  the  winds ;  his  children 
Are  long  since  dead ;  but  those  celestial  gates 
Survive,  and  keep  his  name  and  memory  green. 

FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

But  why  should  I  fatigue  myself?     I  think 
That  all  things  it  is  possible  to  paint 
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Have  been  already  painted  ;  and  if  not, 
Why,  there  are  painters  in  the  world  at  present 
Who  can  accomplish  more  in  two  short  numihs 
Than  I  oonld  in  two  years ;  so  it  is  well 
That  some  one  is  contented  to  do  nothing, 
And  leave  the  field  to  others. 

mCHACL    AMGELa 

O  blasphemer! 
Not  without  reason  do  the  people  call  yon 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  for  the  lead 
Of  all  the  Papal  bolls  is  heavy  upon  you. 
And  wraps  yon  like  a  shrond« 

PRA  SEBXSTIANa 

Miserioocdia  I 
Sharp  is  the  vin^^  of  sweet  wine,  and  sharp 
The  words  yon  speak,  because  the  heart  within 

you 
Is  sweet  unto  the  core. 

MICHAKL    AHOKLO. 

How  changed  you  are 
From  the  Sebastiano  I  once  knew. 
When  poor,  laborious,  emulous  to  excel. 
You  strove  in  rivalry  with  Baldassare 
And  Raphael  Sanxia 

rRA  SKBASTIANa 

Raphael  is  dead ; 
He  is  but  dust  and  ashes  in  his  grave, 
While  I  am  living  and  enjoying  life. 
And  so  am  victor.    One  live  Pope  is  worth 
A  dosen  dead  ones. 

mCHAKL    AXQWUy. 

Raphael  is  not  dead ; 
[He  doth  but  sleep ;  for  how  can  he  be  dead 
Who  lives  immortel  in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 
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He  only  drank  the  precious  wine  of  youth, 
The  outbreak  of  the  grapes,  before  the  vintage 
Was  trodden  to  bitterness  by  the  feet  of  men. 
The  gods  have  given  him  sleep.]     We  never  were 
Nor  could  be  foes,  although  our  followers, 
Who  are  distorted  shadows  of  ourselves. 
Have  striven  to  make  us  so  ;  but  each  one  worked 
Unconsoiously  upon  the  other's  thought, 
Both  giving  and  receiving.     He  perchance 
Caught  strength  from  me,  and  I  some  greater 

sweetness 
And  tenderness  from  his  more  gentle  nature. 
I  have  but  words  of  praise  and  admiration 
For  his  great  genius  ;  and  the  world  is  fairer 
That  he  lived  in  it. 

FRA  SEBASTIAKO. 

We  at  least  are  friends ; 
So  come  with  me. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

No,  no ;  I  am  best  pleased 
When  I  'm  not  asked   to  banquets.      [I  have 

reached 
A  time  of  life  when  daily  walks  are  shortened. 
And  even  the  houses  of  our  dearest  friends. 
That  used  to  be  so  near,  seem  far  away.] 

FRA  8EBAST1ANO. 

Then  we  must  sup  without  you.     We  shall  laugh 
At  those  who  toil  for  fame,  and  make  their  lives 
A  tedious  martyrdom,  that  they  may  live 
A  little  longer  in  the  mouths  of  men  I 
And  so,  good-night. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Good-night,  my  Fra  Bastiano. 
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SoEVB  n.  —  MiCHAKL  AiiOBLO^  I'^hammg  to  JUt 

mCHAKL  ANOKLO. 

How  will  men  speak  of  me  when  I  mm  gone, 
When  all  this  colorless,  sad  life  is  aided. 
And  I  am  dust  ?    lliey  will  remember  oalj 
The  wrinkled  forehead,  the  marred  ooontenanee. 
The  rudeness  of  my  speech,  and  my  rough  man* 

ners. 
And  neyer  dream  that  underneath  them  all 
There  was  a  woman's  heart  of  tenderness ; 
They  will  not  know  the  secret  of  my  life. 
Locked  up  in  silence,  or  bnt  vaguely  hinted 
In  uncouth  rhymes,  that  may  perchance  snrrive 
Some  little  space  in  memories  of  men  I 
Ejush  one  performs  his  life-work,  and  then  leaves 

it; 
Those  that  come  after  him  will  estimate 
His  influence  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived.^ 

Monk  10, 1878.] 

V. 

PALAZZO  BELVEDEBK. 

l^TiAif's  shidio,    A  pamimg  of  Ikmai  wUk  a  I'Mfsiw  h^m<$ 
a.    TiTiAJf »  MjCHAKi.  Amoklo,  and  Gioaoio  Tasau. 

mCHAKL  AKGELO. 

So  you  have  left  at  last  your  still  lagoons, 
Your  City  of  Silence  floating  in  the  sea, 
And  come  to  us  in  Bome. 

I  come  to  learn. 
But  I  have  come  too  late.    I  should  have  seen 
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Borne  in  my  youth,  when  all  my  mind  was  open 
To  new  impressions.     Our  Yasari  here 
Leads  me  about,  a  blind  man,  groping  darkly 
Among  the  marvels  of  the  past.     I  touch  them, 
But  do  not  see  them. 

MICHAEL  A190EL0. 

There  are  things  in  Rome 
That  one  might  walk  barefooted  here  from  Venice 
But  to  see  once,  and  then  to  die  content. 

TITIAN. 

I  must  confess  that  these  majestic  ruins 
Oppress  me  with  their  gloom.     I  feel  as  one 
Who  in  the  twilight  stumbles  among  tombs. 
And  cannot  read  the  inscriptions  carved  upon 
them. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

I  felt  so  once ;  but  I  have  grown  familiar 
With  desolation,  and  it  has  become 
No  more  a  pain  to  me,  but  a  delight. 

TITDkN. 

I  could  not  live  here.     I  must  have  the  sea, 
And  the  sea-mist,  with  sunshine  interwoven 
Like  doth  of  gold ;  must  have  beneath  my  win- 
dows 
The  laughter  of  the  waves,  and  at  my  door 
Their  pattering  footsteps,  or  I  am  not  happy. 

MICHAEL  ANQELO. 

[Then  tell  me  of  your  city  in  the  sea. 
Paved  with  red  basalt  of  the  Paduan  hills. 
Tell  me  of  art  in  Venice.    Three  great  names,] 
Giorgione,  Titian,  and  the  Tintoretto, 
Illustrate  your  Venetian  school,  and  send 
A  challenge  to  the  world.     The  first  is  dead. 
But  Tintoretto  lives. 
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TITIAN. 

And  paints  with  fire. 
Sadden  and  splendid,  as  the  lightning  paints 
The  cloudy  vault  of  heaven. 

QIOBOIO. 

Does  he  still  keep 
Above  his  door  the  arrogant  inscription 
That  once  was  painted  there,  —  ^  The  color  of 

Titian, 
With  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo  "  ? 

TITIAN. 

Indeed,  I  know  not     T  was  a  foolish  boast, 
And  does  no  harm  to  any  but  himself. 
Perhaps  he  has  grown  wiser. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

When  yon  two 
Are  gone,  who  is  there  that  remains  behind 
To  seise  the  pencil  falling  from  your  fingers  ? 

OIOBOIO. 

Oh,  there  are  many  hands  upraised  already 

To  clutch  at  such  a  prize,  and  hardly  wait 

For  death  to  loose  your  grasp,  —  a  hundred  of 

them: 
Schiavone,  Bonifiudo,  Campagnola, 
Moretto,  and  Moroni ;  who  can  count  them. 
Or  measure  their  ambition  ? 

[TITIAN. 

When  wears  gone. 
Hie  generation  that  comes  after  us 
Will  have  far  other  thoughts  than  ours.    Our 

ruins 
Will  serve  to  build  their  palaces  or  tombs. 
They  will  possess  the  world  that  we  think  ours, 
And  fashion  it  far  otherwise.] 
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MICHAEL    A196ELO. 

I  hear 
Your  son  Orazio  and  your  nephew  Marco 
Mentioned  with  honor. 

TrriAN. 
Ay,  brave  lads,  brave  lads. 
But  time  will  show.    There  is  a  youth  in  Venice, 
One  Paul  Cagliari,  called  the  Veronese, 
Still  a  mere  stripling,  but  of  such  rare  promise 
That  we  must  guard  our  laurels,  or  may  lose  them. 

MIOHAEL    ANGELO. 

These  are  good  tidings ;  for  I  sometimes  fear 
That,  when  we  die,  with  us  all  art  will  die. 
'T  is  but  a  fancy.    Nature  will  provide 
Others  to  take  our  places.     I  rejoice 
To  see  the  young  spring  forward  in  the  race. 
Eager  as  we  were,  and  as  full  of  hope 
And  the  sublime  audacity  of  youth. 

[TITIAN. 

Men  die  and  are  forgotten.     The  great  world 
Goes  on  the  same.    Among  the  myriads 
Of  men  that  live,  or  have  lived,  or  shall  live. 
What  is  a  single  life,  or  thine  or  mine. 
That  we  should  think  all  nature  would  stand  still 
If  we  were  gone?    We  must  make  room  for  oth- 
ers. 

MICHAEL    ANQELO.] 

And  now.  Maestro,  pray  unveil  your  picture 
Of  Danae,  of  which  I  hear  such  praise. 

TITIAN,  drawing  back  the  curtain. 
What  think  you? 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

That  Acrisius  did  well 
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To  look  such  beanty  in  a  bmen  tower. 
And  hide  it  from  idl  eyes. 


The  model  truly 
WasbeautifaL 

MIOHAXL    AHGKLO. 

And  more,  that  you  were  presenti 
And  saw  the  showery  JoTe  from  high  Olympus 
Descend  in  all  his  splendor. 

•nriAK. 

From  your  lips 
Such  words  are  fall  of  sweetness. 

MICHAKL    AHGKLO. 

YoQ  have  oai^;fat 
These  golden  hues  from  your  Venetian  sonsets. 

TITIAJI. 

Possibly. 

mCRAEL    AlCOBLO. 

Or  from  sunshine  through  a  shower 
On  the  lagoons,  or  the  broad  Adriatic. 
[Nature  reveals  herself  in  all  our  arts. 
The  pavements  and  the  palaces  of  cities 
Hint  at  the  nature  of  the  neighboring  hills. 
Bed  lavas  from  the  Euganean  quarries 
Of  Padua  pave  ycmr  streets ;  your  palaces 
Are  the  white  stones  of  Istria,  and  gleam 
Reflected  in  your  waters  and  jrour  pictures. 
And  thus  the  works  of  every  artist  show 
Something  of  his  surroundings  and  his  habits. 
The  uttermost  that  can  be  reached  by  color] 
Is  here  accomplished.     Warmth  and    light   and 

softness 
Ifinj^  together.    Never  yet  was  flesh 
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Painted  by  hand  of  artist,  dead  or  living. 
With  such  divine  perfection. 

TITIAK. 

I  am  grateful 
For  so  much  praise  from  you,  who  are  a  master ; 
While  mostly  those  who  praise  and  those  who 

blame 
Know  nothing  of  the  matter,  so  that  mainly 
Their  censure  sounds  like  praise,  their  praise  lil 

censure. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Wonderful !  wonderful !     The  charm  of  color 
Fascinates  me  the  more  that  in  myself 
The  gift  is  wanting.     I  am  not  a  painter. 

OIOROIO. 

Messer  Michele,  all  the  arts  are  yours, 

Not  one  alone ;  and  therefore  I  may  venture 

To  put  a  question  to  you. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Well,  speak  on. 

GIORGIO. 

Two  nephews  of  the  Cardinal  Famese 
Have  made  me  imipire  in  dispute  between  them 
Which  is  the  greater  of  the  sister  arts. 
Painting  or  sculpture.     Solve  for  me  the  doubt. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Sculpture  and  painting  have  a  common  g^oal. 
And  whosoever  would  attain  to  it. 
Whichever  path  he  take,  will  find  that  goal 
Equally  hard  to  reach. 

GIORGIO. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt ; 
But  you  evade  the  question. 


!*.■.  .  ... 
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mCHAXL    ABGKLO. 

Wbeiilsteiid 
In  pretence  of  thu  picture,  I  concede 
That  painting  has  attained  its  nttermost ; 
Bat  in  the  presence  of  my  scolptored  fignrea 
I  feel  that  my  conception  soars  beycHid 
An  limit  I  have  reached. 

ooaoio. 

Yon  still  erade  me. 

MICHAKL  AXOELO. 

Giorgio  Vasari,  I  hare  often  said 
That  I  account  that  painting  as  the  best 
Which  most  resembles  scnlptore.     Here  beforo  us 
We  hare  the  proof.     Behold  these  rotmded  limbs  I 
How  from  the  canvas  thej  detach  diemselToa, 
mi  they  deceiTe  the  eye,  and  one  would  say. 
It  is  a  statoe  with  a  screen  behind  it  I 

TtTLAJK, 

Signori,  pardon  me ;  bat  all  soch  questiooa 
Seem  to  me  idle. 

MICHAKL    AXQIXO. 

Idle  as  the  wind. 
And  now,  Maestro,  I  will  say  once  mors 
How  admirable  I  esteem  your  work. 
And  leave  yoo,  without  further  interruption. 

TmAK. 

Your  friendly  visit  hath  much  honored  me. 

OIOKOIO. 

FarewelL 

mCRAKL  AKOKLO  tO  OIOKOIO,  potn^  out 

If  the  Venetian  painters  knew 
Bat  half  as  much  of  drawing  as  of  color. 
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They  would  indeed  work  miracles  in  art, 
And  the  world  see  what  it  hath  never  seen. 

January  14,  1874.] 

VI. 
PALAZZO   GESABINI. 

Scene  I. — Vittoria  Colonna,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  s 
Julia  Gonzaoa,  standing  near  her. 

JUUA. 

It  grieves  me  that  I  find  you  still  so  weak 
And  suffering. 

vrrroRiA. 
No,  not  suffering ;  only  dying. 
Death  is  the  dullness  that  precedes  the  dawn ; 
We  shudder  for  a  moment,  then  awake 
In  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  other  life. 
I  am  a  shadow,  merely,  and  these  hands. 
These  cheeks,  these  eyes,  these  tresses  that  my  hus- 
band 
Once  thought  so  beautiful,  and  I  was  proud  of 
Because  he  thought  them  so,  are  faded  quite,  — 
All  beauty  gone  from  them. 

JUUA. 

Ah,  no,  not  that. 
Paler  you  are,  but  not  less  beautiful. 

vrrroRiA,  folding  her  hands, 
O  gentle  spirit,  unto  the  third  circle 
Of  heaven  among  the  blessed  souls  ascended, 
Who  living  for  the  faith  and  dying  for  it, 
Have  gone  to  their  reward,  I  do  not  mourn 
For  thee  as  being  dead,  but  for  myself 
That  I  am  still  alive.     A  little  longer 
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Have  patienoe  with  me,  and  if  I  am  wanting 
To  thy  well-being  as  thou  art  to  mine. 
Have  patience ;  I  wiU  come  to  thee  ere  long. 

JUUA. 

Do  not  giYe  way  to  these  foreboding  thoaghts. 

vrrroRiA. 
Hand  me  the  mirror.     I  would  fain  behold 
What  change  comes  o'er  our  features  when  we 

die. 
Thank  you.     And  now  sit  down  beside  me  here.] 
How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  to<lay. 
Above  all  other  days,  and  at  the  hour 
When  most  I  need  you. 

JUUA. 

Do  yon  ever  need  me? 
vrrroRiA. 
Always,  and  most  of  all  to<lay  and  now. 
Do  yon  remember,  Julia,  when  we  walked. 
One  afternoon,  upon  the  castle  terrace 
At  Ischia,  on  the  day  before  you  left  me  ? 

JUUA. 

Well  I  remember  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
Something  unreal  that  has  never  been« 
Something  that  I  have  read  of  in  a  book. 
Or  heard  of  some  one  else. 

vnroBiA. 

Ten  years  and  more 
Have  passed  since  then ;  and  many  things  have 

happened 
In  those  ten  years,  and  many  friends  have  died : 
Marco  Flaminio,  whom  we  all  admired 
And  lovt*d  as  our  Catullus  ;  dear  Valdesso, 
The  noble  champion  of  free  thought  and  speecli : 
And  Cardinal  Ippolito,  your  friend. 
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JULIA. 

Oh,  do  not  speak  of  him  I    His  sadden  death 
O'eroomes  me  now,  as  it  o'eroame  me  then. 
Let  me  forget  it ;  for  my  memory 
Serves  me  too  often  as  an  unkind  friend. 
And  I  remember  things  I  would  forget, 
While  I  forget  the  things  I  would  remember. 

yrrroRZA. 
Forgive  me ;  I  wiU  speak  of  him  no  more. 
The  good  Fra  Bernardino  has  departed, 
ELas  fled  from  Italy,  and  crossed  the  Alps, 
Fearing  Caraffa's  wrath,  because  he  taught 
That  He  who  made  us  all  without  our  help 
Could  also  save  us  without  aid  of  ours. 
Ben^e  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara, 
That  Lily  of  the  Loire,  is  bowed  by  winds 
That  blow  from  Bome ;  Olympia  Morata 
Banished  from  court  because  of  this  new  doctrine. 
Therefore  be  cautious.    Keep  your  secret  thought 
Locked  in  your  breast. 

JULIA. 

I  wiU  be  very  prudent; 
But  speak  no  more,  I  pray ;  it  wearies  you. 

VITTORIA. 

Yes,  I  am  very  weary.     Bead  to  me. 

JULIA. 

Most  willingly.     What  shall  I  read  ? 

VITTORIA. 

Petrarca's 
Triumph  of  Death.    The  book  lies  on  the  table. 
Beside  the  casket  there.     Bead  where  you  find 
The  leaf  turned  down.     'T  was  there  I  left  off 
reading. 
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JUUAf  reads, 

^  Not  as  a  flame  that  by  8ome  force  is  spent* 
But  one  that  of  itself  consumeth  quite. 
Departed  henoe  in  peace  the  sonl  content* 

In  fashion  of  a  soft  and  lucent  light 

Whose  nutriment  by  slow  gradation  goeSi 
Keeping  until  the  end  its  lustre  bright. 

Not  pale,  but  whiter  than  the  sheet  of  snows 
That  without  wind  on  some  fair  hill-top  lies, 
Her  weary  body  seemed  to  find  repose. 

Like  a  sweet  slumber  in  her  lovely  eyes. 
When  now  the  spirit  was  no  longer  there. 
Was  what  is  dying  called  by  the  unwise. 

E'en  Death  itself  in  her  fair  face  seemed  bar,** 

Is  it  of  Laura  that  he  here  is  speaking?  «- 
She  doth  not  answer,  yet  is  not  asleep ; 
Her  eyes  are  full  of  light  and  fixed  on 

thing 
AboTe  her  in  the  air.     I  can  see  naught 
Except  the  painted  angels  on  the  ceiling. 
Yittoria !  speak !     What  is  it  ?    Answer  me !  ~- 
She  only  smiles,  and  stretches  out  her  hands. 

[7^  mimr/mUt  tmd  hrmk». 
vrrroRiA. 
Call  my  confessor !  — 
Not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision ! 
Pescaral  my  Pescara !  IDim. 

JTUA. 

Holy  Virgin! 
Her  body  sinks  together,  —  she  is  dead  ! 

[KnttU,  and  kidm  her /act  m  FittOf«s*f  kp. 
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ScENs  n.  —  Julia  Gonzaga,  Michael  Angelo. 

JULIA. 

Huah !  make  no  noise. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

How  is  she? 

JULIA. 

Never  better. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Then  she  is  dead ! 

JULIA. 

Alas  I  yes,  she  is  dead  I 
Even  death  itself  in  her  fair  face  seems  fair. 

[MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

How  wonderful !     The  light  upon  her  face 

Shines  from  the  windows  of  another  world. 

Saints  only  have  such  faces.     Holy  Angels ! 

Bear  her  Uke  sainted  Catherine  to  her  rest  I  ^ 

[Kisses  ViUaria's  handJ] 
December  13,  1873.] 

>  I  dare  not  linger  more ;  lamMluuned 
To  stand  thas  gating  liere  upon  ber  face, 
She  being  all  nnoonacioaa  of  my  presence. 
Farewell,  Ylttoria,  wonder  of  the  world  I 
Thott  pattern  of  all  perfect  womanhood. 
Farewell  f orerer  1    I  am  girt  about 
With  death,  from  whom  there  can  be  no  escape. 
Nor  hiding-place  !    Inexorable  Death  I 

[BaUet  VittoriaU  hmdamd  kittetU, 
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PART   THIBD. 
I. 

MOXOLOOUE. 

MacdLo  dt^  CoruL    A  room  in  Michajcl  Ajxqklo*b  kmm. 
MiCHAKL   Ahoklo,  Standing  b^ort  a  modd  of  Sl  Peters. 

MICHAJCL   ANGKLO. 

Better  than  thou  I  cannot,  Bmnellesehi, 
And  less  than  thoa  I  will  not !     If  the  thought 
Could,  like  a  windlass,  lift  the  ponderous  stones 
And  swing  them  to  their  places ;  if  a  breath 
Could  blow  this  rounded  dome  into  the  aiTy 
As  if  it  were  a  bubble,  and  these  statues 
Spring  at  a  signal  to  their  sacred  stations, 
As  sentinels  mount  guard  upon  a  wall. 
Then  were  my  task  completed*     Now,  alas  I 
Naught  am  I  but  a  Saint  Sebaldus,  holding 
Upon  his  hand  the  model  of  a  church. 
As  German  artists  paint  him  ;  and  what  years, 
What  weary  years,  must  drag  themselves  akog. 
Ere  this  be  turned  to  stone  !     What  hindranoes 
Must  block  the  way ;  what  idle  interferences 
Of  Cardinals  and  Canons  of  St.  Peter^s, 
TVlio  nothing  know  of  art  beyond  the  color 
Of  cloaks  and  stockings,  nor  of  any  building 
SaTC  that  of  their  own  fortunes !   And  what  then  ? 
I  must  then  the  short-coming  of  my  means 
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Piece  out  by  stepping  forward,  as  the  Spartan 
Was  told  to  add  a  step  to  his  short  sword. 

[A  pause. 
And  is  Fra  Bastian  dead  ?    Is  all  that  light 
Gone  out?  that  sunshine  darkened?  all  that  music 
And  merriment,  that  used  to  make  our  lives 
Less  melancholy,  swallowed  up  in  silence 
Like  madrigals  sung  in  the  street  at  night 
By  passing  revellers  ?    [It  is  strange  indeed 
That  he  should  die  before  me.     'T  is  against 
The  laws  of  nature  that  the  young  should  die. 
And  the  old  live ;  unless  it  be  that  some 
Have  long  been  dead  who  think  themselves  alive, 
Because  not  buried.]  Well,  what  matters  it, 
Since  now  that  greater  light,  that  was  my  sun. 
Is  set,  and  all  is  darkness,  all  is  darkness  I 
Death's  lightnings  strike  to  right  and  left  of  me, 
And,  like  a  ruined  wall,  the  world  around  me 
Crumbles  away,  and  I  am  left  alone. 
I  have  no   friends,   and  want  none.     My  own 

thoughts 
Are  now  my  sole  companions,  —  thoughts  of  her, 
That  like  a  benediction  from  the  skies 
Come  to  me  in  my  solitude  and  soothe  me. 
When  men  are  old,  the  incessant  thought  of  Death 
Follows  them  like  their  shadow ;  sits  with  them 
At  every  meal ;  sleeps  with  them  when  they  sleep ; 
And  when  they  wake  already  is  awake, 
And  standing  by  their  bedside.     Then,  what  folly 
It  is  in  us  to  make  an  enemy 
Of  this  importunate  follower,  not  a  friend  I 
To  me  a  friend,  and  not  an  enemy. 
Has  he  become  since  all  my  friends  are  dead. 
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n. 

YIGNA    DI   PAPA  GnJUO. 

ScxHS  L—  Pops  Julius  III.  teated  hy  tht  FomUm^Aepm 
Vergme,  mnounded  by  CardmaU. 

JUUUS. 

Tell  me,  why  is  it  ye  are  discontent^ 
You,  Cardiiuds  Salviati  and  MaroeUo, 
With  Michael  Angelo  ?     What  has  he  done. 
Or  left  undone,  that  ye  are  set  against  him? 
When  one  Pope  dies,  another  is  soon  made ; 
And  I  can  mi^  a  dozen  Cardinals, 
But  cannot  make  one  Michael  Angelo. 

CARDUf  AL  SALVIATI. 

Your  Holiness,  we  are  not  set  against  him ; 
We  but  deplore  his  incapacity. 
He  is  too  old. 

JULIUS. 

You,  Cardinal  Salviati, 
Are  an  old  man.     Are  yon  incapable  7 
*T  is  the  old  ox  that  draws  the  straightest  fmrrow. 

CARDINAL    MABCBLLO. 

Your  Holiness  remembers  he  was  charged 
With  the  repairs  upon  St  Mary*s  bri(Q;e ; 
Made  oofferdams,  and  heaped  np  load  on  load 
Of  timber  and  travertine ;  and  yet  for  years 
The  bridge  remained  unfinished,  till  we  gave  it 
To  Baocio  Bigio. 

JULIUS. 

Always  Baocio  Bigio  I 
Is  there  no  other  architect  on  earth  ? 
Was  it  not  he  that  sometime  had  in  charge 
The  harbor  of  Ancona  ? 
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CARDINAL    MABCELLO. 

Ay,  the  same. 

JULIUS. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  that  your  Baccio  Bigio 

Did  greater  damage  in  a  single  day 

To  that  fair  harbor  than  the  sea  had  done 

Or  would  do  in  ten  years.    And  him  you  think 

To  put  in  place  of  Michael  Angelo, 

In  building  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter ! 

The  ass  that  thinks  himself  a  stag  discovers 

TTifl  error  when  he  comes  to  leap  the  ditch. 

CARDINAL  MABCELLO. 

He  does  not  build ;  he  but  demolishes 
The  labors  of  Bramante  and  San  Gallo. 

JULIUS. 

Only  to  build  more  grandly. 

CARDINAL   MABCELLO 

But  time  passes ; 
Year  after  year  goes  by,  and  yet  the  work 
Is  not  completed.     Michael  Angelo 
Is  a  great  sculptor,  but  no  architect. 
His  plans  are  faulty. 

JULIUS. 

I  have  seen  his  model. 
And  have    approved  it.      But  here    comes  the 

artist. 
Beware  of  him.    He  may  make  Persians  of  you, 
To  carry  burdens  on  your  backs  forever. 

March  16, 1872.] 
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ScKNS  II. — The  tame:  Michael  Axqeio. 

JULIUS. 

Come  forward,  dear  Maestro.     In  these  gaident 
All  ceremonies  of  our  coiirt  are  hanished. 
Sit  down  beside  me  here. 

MICHAKL  AKOELO,  iitting  down. 

How  graciously 
Your  Holiness  commiserates  old  age 
And  its  h 


JUUUS. 

Say  its  privileges. 
Art  I  respect     The  building  of  this  palaoe 
And  laying  out  of  these  pleasant  garden  walks 
Are  my  delight*  [and  if  I  have  not  asked 
Your  aid  in  this,  it  is  that  I  forbear 
To  lay  new  burdens  on  you  at  an  age 
When  you  need  rest]    Here  I  escape  from  Borne 
To  be  at  peace.    The  tumult  of  the  city 
Scarce  r^u^es  here. 

MICBAKL    AHOKLO. 

How  beautiful  it  is, 
And  quiet  almost  as  a  hermitage ! 

JUUUS. 

We  live  as  hermits  here ;  and  from  these  hei^^iti 
Overlook  all  Rome  and  see  the  yellow  Hber 
Cleaving  in  twain  the  city,  like  a  sword. 
As  far  below  there  as  St  Briary's  bridge. 
What  think  you  of  that  bridge  ? 

MICHAEL    AXOBLO. 

I  would  adviaa 
Your  Holiness  not  to  cross  it,  or  not  often ; 
It  is  not  safe. 
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JULIUS. 

It  was  repaired  of  late* 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

Some  morning  you  will  look  for  it  in  vain ; 
It  wiU  be  gone.     The  current  of  the  river 
Is  undermining  it. 

JULIUS. 

But  you  repaired  it 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

I  strengthened  all  its  piers,  and  paved  its  road 
With  travertine.     He  who  came  after  me 
Removed  the  stone  and  sold  it,  and  filled  in 
The  space  with  graveL 

JULIUS. 

Cardinal  Salviati 
And  Cardinal  Marcello,  do  you  listen  ? 
This  is  your  famous  Nanni  Baccio  Bigio. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO,  CUide. 

There  is  some  mystery  here.     These  Cardinals 
Stand  lowering  at  me  with  unfriendly  eyes. 

JULIUS. 

Now  let  US  come  to  what  concerns  us  more 

Than  bridge  or  gardens.     Some  complaints  are 

made 
Concerning  the  Three  Chapels  in  St.  Peter's ; 
Certain  supposed  defects  or  imperfections, 
You  doubtless  can  explain. 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

This  is  no  longer 
The  golden  age  of  art.    Men  have  become        ^ 
Iconoclasts  and  critics.     They  delight  not 
In  what  an  artist  does,  but  set  themselves 
To  censure  what  they  do  not  comprehend. 
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Yoa  will  not  see  them  bearing  a  Madonna 
Of  Cimabue  to  the  church  in  triumph. 
But  tearing  down  the  statue  of  a  Pope 
To  cast  it  into  cannon.     Who  are  they 
That  bring  complaints  against  me  ? 

JULIUS. 

Deputies 
Of  the  Commissioners ;  and  they  complain 
Of  insufficient  light  in  the  Three  Chapels.^ 

MICHAKL   ANOKLO. 

Your  Holiness,  the  insufficient  light 

Is  somewhere  else,  and  not  in  the  Three  Chapda. 

Who  are  the  deputies  that  make  complaint? 

JULIUS. 

The  Gardinals  Salviati  and  Marcello, 
Here  present. 

MICHAKL  ANOKLO,  rifUl^. 

With  permission,  Monsigiiori, 
What  is  it  ye  complain  of  ? 

CAKDm  AL   MAKCKLLO. 

We  regret 
You  hafB  departed  from  Bramante*s  plan. 
And  from  San  Grallo^s. 

MICHAKL   AXOKLO. 

Since  the  ancient  time 
No  greater  architect  has  lived  on  earth 
Than  Lazzari  Bramante.     His  design. 
Without  confusion,  simple,  clear,  welUighted, 

I  It  b  Um  old,  <^  ttory  of  A|wUm 
Tb*  Ortcfaw  painter,  %  roosli  ■>■•  M  I  Mi. 
Omrm  \m  hl«  ■todk^  Kiog  AWxAiMbr 
DUcovrwd  ol  art  witii  au  morh  \fnnnmfm 
TiMt  tb*  lapMllMt  artkl  crM  :  '*  I  pc^ 
Tow  M«)Mty  b«  MWat,  for  tlw  bojrt 

gila4  ay  colon  ■!«  AD  iMigMat  ■!  fOT  I  ** 
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Merits  all  praise,  and  to  depart  from  it 
Would  be  departing  from  the  truth.     San  GaUo, 
Building  about  with  columns,  took  all  light 
Out  of  this  plan ;  left  in  the  choir  dark  oomers 
For  infinite  ribaldries,  and  lurking  places 
For  rogues  and  robbers ;  so  that  when  the  church 
Was  shut  at  night,  not  five  and  twenty  men 
Could  find  them  out.     It  was  San  Grallo,  then, 
That  left  the  church  in  darkness,  and  not  I. 

CARDINAL  HARCELLO. 

Excuse  me ;  but  in  each  of  the  Three  Chapels 
Is  but  a  single  window. 

MICHAEL    ANOELO. 

Monsignore, 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  in  the  vaulting 
Above  there  are  to  go  three  other  windows. 

CARDINAL  8ALVIATI. 

How  should  we  know  ?    You  never  told  us  of  it. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

I  neither  am  obliged,  nor  will  I  be. 
To  tell  your  Eminence  or  any  other 
What  I  intend  or  ought  to  do.     Your  office 
Is  to  provide  the  means,  and  see  that  thieves 
Do  not  lay  hands  upon  them.     The  designs 
Must  all  be  left  to  me. 

CARDINAL  MARCELLO. 

Sir  architect. 
You  do  forget  yourself,  to  speak  thus  rudely 
In  presence  of  his  Holiness,  and  to  us 
Who  are  his  Cardinals. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO,  putting  <m  his  hat, 

1  do  not  forget 
I  am  descended  from  the  Counts  Canossa, 
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Linked  with  the  Imperial  line,  and  with  Matilda, 
Who  gave  the  Choroh  Saint  Peter's  Patrimony. 
I,  too,  am  proud  to  g^ve  nnto  the  Church 
The  labor  of  these  hands,  and  what  of  life 
Remains  to  me.     [My  father  Buonarotti 
Was  Podest^  of  Chiusi  and  Caprese. 
I  am  not  used  to  have  men  speak  to  me 
As  if  I  were  a  mason,  hired  to  build 
A  garden  wall,  and  paid  on  Saturdays 
So  much  an  hour.] 

CARDINAL  SALVIATI,  Qgide, 

No  wonder  that  Pope  Clement 
Never  sat  down  in  presence  of  this  man. 
Lest  he  should  do  the  same ;  and  always  bade 

him 

Put  on  his  hat,  lest  he  unasked  should  do  it  I 

MICHASL    AKGKLO. 

If  any  one  could  die  of  grief  and  shame, 
I  should*    This  labor  was  imposed  upon  me  ; 
I  did  not  seek  it ;  and  if  I  assumed  it, 
T  was  not  for  love  of  fame  or  love  of  gain. 
But  for  the  love  of  Grod.     Perhaps  old  age 
Deceived  me,  or  self-interest,  or  ambition ; 
I  may  be  doing  harm  instead  of  good. 
Therefore,  I  pray  your  Holiness,  release  me ; 
Take  off  from  me  the  burden  of  this  work  ; 
Let  me  go  back  to  Florence. 

JULIUS. 

Never,  never. 
While  I  am  living. 

[mCRAKL  AKOSLO. 

Doth  your  Holiness 
Remember  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  say 
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Of  the  inevitable  time,  when  those 

Who  look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be  darkened. 

And  the  almond-tree  shall  flourish  ? 

JULIUS. 

That  is  in 
Ecclesiastes. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

And  the  grasshopper 
Shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail, 
Because  man  goeth  unto  his  long  home. 
Vanity  of  Vanities,  saith  the  Preacher  ;  all 
Is  vanity. 

JUUUS.] 

Ah,  were  to  do  a  thing 
As  easy  as  to  dream  of  doing  it, 
We  should  not  want  for  artists.     But  the  men 
Who  carry  out  in  act  their  great  designs 
Are  few  in  number ;  aye,  they  may  be  counted 
Upon  the  fingers  of  this  hand.     Your  place 
Is  at  St  Peter's. 

lOCHAEL  ANGELO. 

I  have  had  my  dream. 
And  cannot  carry  out  my  great  conception, 
And  put  it  into  act 

JUUUS. 

Then  who  can  do  it? 
You  would  but  leave  it  to  some  Bacdo  Bigio 
To  mangle  and  deface. 

MICHAEL    ANQELO. 

Rather  than  that, 
I  will  still  bear  the  burden  on  my  shoulders 
A  little  longer.     [If  your  Holiness 
Will  keep  Uie  world  in  order,  and  will  leave 
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The  bailding  of  the  ohoreh  to  me,  the  work 
Will  go  on  better  for  it]     Holy  Father, 
If  all  the  labors  that  I  have  endured. 
And  shall  endure,  advantage  not  my  soul, 
I  am  but  losing  time. 
JULIUS,  laying  Au  hands  on  miohaxl  akoklo's  AmMtn. 

You  will  be  guner 
Both  for  your  soul  and  body. 

MICHAKL    AjrOKLO. 

[Not  events 
Exasperate  me,  but  the  funest  conclusions 
I  draw  from  these  events ;  the  sure  decline 
Of  art,  and  all  the  meaning  of  that  word ; 
All  that  embellishes  and  sweetens  life, 
And  lifts  it  from  the  level  of  low  caree 
Into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  beauty ; 
The  &ith  in  the  Ideal ;  the  insjuration 
That  made  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Seville 
Say,  ^  Let  us  build,  so  that  all  men  hereafter 
Will  say  that  we  were  madmen."]     Holy  FatfMr, 
I  beg  permission  to  retire  from  here. 

JULIUS. 

Go ;  and  my  benediction  be  upon  you. 

Scxm  IIL  —  Pops  Julius  mnd  Am  CA»nni4LS. 

JULIUS. 

My  Cardinals,  this  Michael  Angelo 
Must  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  common  mason. 
He  comes  of  noble  blood,  and  for  his  erest 
Bears  two  bull's  horns;   and   he   has  given  m 

proof 
That  he  can  toss  with  them.     From  this  day  fmiSk 
Unto  the  end  of  time,  let  no  man  utter 
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The  name  of  Baccio  Bigio  in  my  presence. 
All  great  achievements  are  the  natural  fruits 
Of  a  great  character.     As  trees  bear  not 
Their  fruits  of  the  same  size  and  quality, 
But  each  one  in  its  kind  with  equal  ease, 
So  are  great  deeds  as  natural  to  great  men 
As  mean  things  are  to  small  ones.     By  his  work 
We  know  the  master.    Let  us  not  perplex  him. 

Marck  18,  1872.] 

m. 

BINDO  ALTOVm. 

A  street  in  Rome.    Bimdo  ALTOvrn,  standing  at  the  door  of 
his  house,    Michael  Anoelo,  passing. 

BIMDO. 

Good-morning,  Messer  Michael  Angelo  I 

mCHASL  ANGBLO. 

Grood-momiug,  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti  I 

Bon>o. 
What  brings  you  forth  so  early  ? 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

The  same  reason 
That  keeps  you  standing  sentinel  at  your  door,  — 
The  air  of  this  delicious  summer  morning. 
What  news  have  you  from  Florence  ? 

BIKIX). 

Nothing  new ; 
The  same  old  tale  of  violence  and  wrong. 
Since  the  disastrous  day  at  Monte  Murlo, 
When  in  procession,  through  San  Grallo's  gate. 
Bareheaded,  clothed  in  rags,  on  sorry  steeds, 
Fhilippo  Strozzi  and  the  good  Valori 
Amid  the  shouts  of  an  ungrateful  people. 
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Were  led  as  prifloners  down  the  Btreete  of  Fkir- 

enoe, 
Hope  is  no  more,  and  liberty  no  more. 
Dnke  Cosimo,  the  tyrant,  reigns  supreme. 

MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

Florence  is  dead :  her  hooses  are  bnt  tombs ; 
Silence  and  solitude  are  in  her  streets. 

BINDO. 

Ah  yes ;  and  often  I  repeat  the  words 

You  wrote  upon  your  statue  of  the  Nigfatp 

There  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenio : 

^  Grateful  to  me  b  sleep ;  to  be  of  stone 

More  grateful^  while  the  wrong  and  shame  en* 

dure; 
To  see  not,  feel  not,  is  a  benediction ; 
Therefore  awake  me  not ;  oh,  speak  in  whispen.** 

MICHAJCL    AXGILO. 

Ah,  Messer  Bindo,  the  calamities, 

The  fallen  fortunes,  and  the  desolation 

Of  Florence  are  to  me  a  tragedy 

Deeper  than  words,  and  darker  than  despair. 

I,  who  have  worshipped  freedom  from  my  cndle. 

Have  loved  her  with  the  passion  of  a  lover. 

And  clothed  her  with  all  lovely  attributes 

That  the  imagination  can  conceive. 

Or  the  heart  conjure  up,  now  see  her  dead. 

And  trodden  in  the  dust  beneath  the  feet 

Of  an  adventurer !     It  b  a  grief 

Too  g^reat  for  me  to  bear  in  my  old  age. 

RfXDO. 

I  say  no  news  from  Florence :  I  am  wrong. 
For  Benvenuto  writes  that  he  b  coming 
To  be  my  guest  in  Rome. 
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MICHAEL  ANGSLO. 

Those  are  good  tidings. 
He  hath  been  many  years  away  from  us. 

BINDO. 

Pray  you,  come  in. 

lOCHAEL  ANOELO. 

I  have  not  time  to  stay, 
And  yet  I  will.     I  see  from  here  your  house 
Is  filled  with  works  of  art.     That  bust  in  bronze 
Is  of  yourself.    TeU  me,  who  is  the  master 
That  works  in  such  an  admirable  way. 
And  with  such  power  and  feeling  ? 

BINDO. 

Benvenuto. 

lOCHAEL    ANGELO. 

Ah  ?    Benvenuto  ?    'T  is  a  masterpiece  I 

It  pleases  me  as  much,  and  even  more, 

Than  the  antiques  about  it ;  and  yet  they 

Are  of  the  best  one  sees.     But  you  have  placed  it 

By  far  too  high.     The  light  comes  from  below, 

And  injures  the  expression.     Were  these  windows 

Above  and  not  beneath  it,  then  indeed 

It  would  maintain  its  own  among  these  works 

Of  the  old  masters,  noble  as  they  are. 

I  will  go  in  and  study  it  more  closely. 

I  always  prophesied  that  Benvenuto, 

With  all  his  follies  and  fantastic  ways. 

Would  show  his  genius  in  some  work  of  art 

That  would  amaze  the  world,  and  be  a  challenge 

Unto  all  other  artists  of  his  time. 

[They  go  in. 
January  26,  1874.] 
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IV. 
ni  THE  CX>U8EUM. 

Michael  Ahoelo  and  Tomaso  dk'  CavaukuJ 

CAVALEEmL 

What  do  you  here  alone,  Messer  Michele  ? 

MICHAEL   AKGELO. 

I  oome  to  learn. 

CAVALIBBI. 

You  are  already  master. 
And  teach  all  other  men. 

MICHAEL    AMOBLO. 

[Nay,  I  know  noHmii^; 
Not  even  my  own  ignorance,  as  some 
Philosopher  hath  said.]    I  am  a  sehooL-boj 
Who  hath  not  learned  his  lesson,  and  who 
Ashamed  and  silent  in  the  awful  presence 
Of  the  great  master  of  antiquity 
Who  built  these  walls  cydopean. 

CAYAUEEI. 

GhuidfliitiiiB 

His  name  was,  I  remember.     His  reward 
Was  to  be  thrown  alive  to  the  wild  beasts 
Here  where  we  now  are  standing. 

MICHAEL   AMOBLO. 

Idle 

CATALIEEI. 

But  you  are  gpreater  than  Gaudentius 
And  your  work  nobler. 

MICHAEL    AMQELO. 

Silence,  I  beseeohyoiL 

I  Mr.  Loi«f tOov  lypMn  to  lMT»  hiiHrttd  btfw  tk»Miiltttoita 
MUr  In  Um  acvM  BDd  tte«MiC 
^Itfofo*  \m  tlM  mamnmctipL 
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CAVALIERI. 

Tradition  says  that  fifteen  thousand  men 
Were  toiling  for  ten  years  incessantly 
Upon  this  amphitheatre. 

BaCHABL    ANGELO. 

Behold 
How  wonderful  it  is  I     The  queen  of  flowers, 
The  marble  rose  of  Rome  I     Its  petals  torn 
By  wind  and  rain  of  thrice  five  hundred  years ; 
Its  mossy  sheath  half  rent  away,  and  sold 
To  ornament  our  palaces  and  churches, 
Or  to  be  trodden  under  feet  of  man 
Upon  the  Tiber's  bank ;  yet  what  remains 
Still  opening  its  fair  bosom  to  the  sun. 
And  to  the  constellations  that  at  night 
Hang  poised  above  it  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

CAVALIERI. 

The  rose  of  Eome,  but  not  of  Paradise  ; 
Not  the  white  rose  our  Tuscan  poet  saw, 
With  saints  for  petals.^     When    this  rose   was 

perfect 
Its  hundred  thousand  petals  were  not  saints, 
But  senators  in  their  Thessalian  caps. 
And  all  the  roaring  populace  of  Rome  ; 
And  even  an  Empress  and  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
Who  came  to  see  the  gladiators  die. 
Could  not  give  sweetness  to  a  rose  like  this. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

I  spake  not  of  its  uses,  but  its  beauty. 

CAVAUERL 

The  sand  beneath  our  feet  is  saturate 

lAnd  the  beat  abot*  it 
Lefiooa  of  angeU. 
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With  blood  of  martyrs  ;  and  these  rifted  stoiiee 
Are  awful  witnesses  against  a  people 
Whose  pleasure  was  the  pain  of  dying  men. 

MICHAEL    AKGELO. 

Tomaso  Cavalieri,  on  my  word. 

You  should  have  been  a  preacher,  not  a  painter  I 

Think  you  that  I  approve  such  crueltiet, 

Because  I  marvel  at  the  architects 

Who  built  these  walls,  and  curved  these  noUe 

arches?^ 
Oh,  I  am  put  to  shame,  when  I  consider 
How  mean  our  work  is,   when  compared  with 

theirs  I 
[Look  at  these  walls  about  us  and  above  ua  I 
They  have  been  shaken  by  earthquakes,  have  been 

made 
A  fortress,  and  been  battered  by  long  degM ; 
The  iron  clamps,  that  held  the  stones  together. 
Have  been  wrenched  from  them ;  but  they  sluid 

erect 
And  firm,  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  and  hoUowed 
Out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  were  a  part 
Of  the  foundations  of  the  world  itself.^ 

CAVALIERI. 

Your  work,  I  say  again,  is  nobler  work. 
In  so  far  as  its  end  and  aim  are  nobler ; 
And  this  is  but  a  ruin,  like  the  rest 
Its  vaulted  passages  are  made  the  caverns 


I  W«  u«  but  pifBlM,  BDd  Umm  jTlwl  taOdan 

Wi*i«  TlUoft.    Th«i«forv  UC  «w ! 

Aad  aoC  tw  puff td  vf»  witli  omr 
•  TWj  vfll  b*  •Undtaiff  «h«i  tld* 

SImU.  IUv  ft  hanm  ot  mnb  by  ekOdrai  tefll. 
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Of  robbers,  and  are  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
Of  murdered  men. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

A  thousand  wild  flowers  bloom 
From  every  chink,  and  the  birds  build  their  nests 
Among  the  ruined  arches,  and  suggest 
New  thoughts  of  beauty  to  the  architect 
Now  let  us  climb  the  broken  stairs  that  lead 
Into  the  corridors  above,  and  study 
The  marvel  and  the  mystery  of  that  art 
In  which  I  am  a  pupil,  not  a  master. 

January  6,  1874. 

All  things  must  have  an  end ;  the  world  itself 

Must  have  an  end,  as  in  a  dream  I  saw  it. 

There  came  a  great  hand  out  of  heaven,  and 

touched 
The  earth,  and  stopped  it  in  its  course.    The  seas 
Leaped,  a  vast  cataract,  into  the  abyss ; 
The  forests  and  the  fields  slid  off,  and  floated 
Like  wooded  islands  in  the  air.     The  dead 
Were  hurled  forth  from  their  sepulchres ;  the 

living 
Were  mingled  with  them,  and  themselves  were 

dead,  — 

All  being  dead ;  and  the  fair,  shining  cities 
Dropped  out  like  jewels  from  a  broken  crown. 
Naught  but  the  core  of  the  great  globe  remained, 
A  skeleton  of  stone.    And  over  it 
The  wrack  of  matter  drifted  like  a  cloud. 
And  then  recoiled  upon  itself,  and  fell 
Back  on  the  empty  world,  that  with  the  weight 
Beeled,  staggered,    righted,  and  then  headlong 
plunged 
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Into  the  darkneaSf  as  a  ship,  when  stniok 
By  a  great  sea,  throws  off  the  waves  at  first 
On  either  side,  then  settles  and  goes  down 
Into  the  dark  abyss,  with  her  dead  crew.^ 

8tpUmber20^  185a] 

CAVALIKRL 

Bat  the  earth  does  not  move. 

MirHABL  AjrOKLO. 

Who  knows  ?  who  knows? 
There  are  great  truths  that  pitch  their  ■*^''*^y 

tents 
Outside  our  walls,  and  though  but  dimly  seen 
In  the  gray  dawn,  they  wiU  be  manifest 
When  the  light  widens  into  perfect  day. 
A  oertain  man,  Copernicus  by  name. 
Sometime  professor  here  in  Rome,  has  whispefed 
It  is  the  earth,  and  not  the  sun,  that  moves. 
What  I  beheld  was  only  in  a  dream. 
Yet  dreams  sometimes  anticipate  eventei 
Being  unsubstantial  images  of  things 
As  yet  unseen. 

V. 

HACELLO  DE'  COBYI. 

MiCHAKL  AhGKLO^  BufVKMUTO  CSLLOO. 
MICnAKL  ANOELO. 

So,  Benvenuto,  you  return  once  more 
To  the  Eternal  City.     T  is  the  centre 
To  which  all  gravitates.    One  finds  no  rest 
EUsewhere  than  here.    There  may  be  other  cities 


>  Aj  Uw  daU  liMHf  li,  thto  pttMM*  appMnlo 
MrtW  fwWrtt  by  Mr.  LoofffeUow  and  ImmIaI  by  Urn  hmm 
m4  tbM  follMPtd  bj  ft  btM  •tfdittea  to  ooHVklt  tk»  tMBtb 
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That  please  us  for  a  while,  but  Rome  alone 
Completely  satisfies.     It  becomes  to  all 
A  second  native  land  by  predilection, 
And  not  by  accident  of  birth  alone. 

BKNVENUTO. 

I  am  but  just  arrived,  and  am  now  lodging 
With  Bindo  AltovitL     I  have  been 
To  kiss  the  feet  of  our  most  Holy  Father, 
And  now  am  come  in  haste  to  kiss  the  hands 
Of  my  miraculous  Master. 

lOCHAEL   ANGELO. 

And  to  find  him 
Grown  very  old. 

BENVENUTO. 

You  know  that  predous  stones 
Never  grow  old. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Half  sunk  beneath  the  horizon. 
And  yet  not  gone.    Twelve  years  are  a  long  while. 
Tell  me  of  France. 

BENVENUTO. 

It  were  too  long  a  tale 
To  tell  you  alL     Suffice  in  brief  to  say 
The  King  received  me  well,  and  loved  me  weU; 
(jave  me  the  annual  pension  that  before  me 
Our  Leonardo  had,  nor  more  nor  less, 
And  for  my  residence  the  Tour  de  Nesle, 
Upon  the  river-side. 

lOCHAEL  ANGELO. 

A  princely  lodging. 

BENVENUTO. 

What  in  return  I  did  now  matters  not, 

For  there  are  other  things,  of  greater  moment. 
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I  wish  to  apeak  of.    First  of  all,  the  letter 

You  wrote  me,  not  long  since,  aboat  my  bust 

Of  Bindo  Altoviti,  here  in  Rome.    Yon  said, 

^  My  Benvenuto,  I  for  many  years 

Have  known  you  as  the  gpreatest  of  all  gnM«mt^^ 

And  now  I  know  you  as  no  less  a  sonlptor.** 

Ah,  generous  Master!    How  shall  I  e'er  thank 

you 
For  such  kind  language  ? 

MICHAKL  AHOELO. 

By  belieyingit. 
I  saw  the  bust  at  Messer  Bindo*s  house. 
And  thought  it  worthy  of  the  ancient  masters, 
And  said  so.    That  is  alL 

BKNVKVUTO. 

It  is  too  much ; 
And  I  should  stand  abashed  here  in  your  pW" 

ence, 
HaA  I  done  nothing  worthier  of  your  praise 
Than  Bindo's  bust 

MICHAEL    AKOBLO. 

What  have  you  done  that  *s  better  ? 

BKNVUCUTO. 

When  I  left  Rome  for  Paris,  you  remember 
I  promised  you  that  if  I  went  a  goldsmith 
I  would  return  a  sculptor.     I  have  kept 
The  promise  I  then  made. 

MICHAEL   AKOELO. 

Dear  Benvenuto, 
I  rcoognixed  the  latent  genius  in  you. 
But  feared  your  vices. 

BEirVESCUTO. 

I  have  turned  them  all 
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To  virtues.     My  impatient,  wayward  nature, 
That  made  me  quick  in  quarrel,  now  has  served  me 
Where  meekness  could  not,  and  where  patience 

could  not. 
As  you  shall  hear  now.     I  have  cast  in  bronze 
A  statue  of  Perseus,  holding  thus  aloft 
In  his  left  hand  the  head  of  the  Medusa, 
And  in  his  right  the  sword  that  severed  it ; 
His  right  foot  planted  on  the  lifeless  corse ; 
His  face  superb  and  pitiful,  with  eyes 
Down-looking  on  the  victim  of  his  vengeance. 

BaCHAEL    ANGELO. 

I  see  it  as  it  should  be. 

BENVENUTO. 

As  it  wiU  be 
When  it  is  placed  upon  the  Ducal  Square, 
Half-way  between  your  David  and  the  Judith 
Of  Donatello. 

BQCHAEL  ANGELO. 

Rival  of  them  both  I 

BENVENUTO. 

But  ah,  what  infinite  trouble  have  I  had 
With  Bandinello,  and  that  stupid  beast, 
The  major-domo  of  Duke  Cosimo, 
Francesco  Ricci,  and  their  wretched  agent 
Gorini,  who  came  crawling  round  about  me 
Like  a  black  spider,  with  his  whining  voice 
That  sounded  like  the  buzz  of  a  mosquito  I 
Oh,  I  have  wept  in  utter  desperation. 
And  wished  a  thousand  times  I  had  not  left 
My  Tour  de  Nesle,  nor  e'er  returned  to  Florence, 
Nor  thought  of  Perseus.     What  malignant  false- 
hoods 
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I  wish  to  apeak  of.    First  of  all,  the  letter 

You  wrote  me,  not  long  since,  aboat  my  bust 

Of  Bindo  Altoviti,  here  in  Rome.    Yon  saidy 

^  My  Benvenuto,  I  for  many  years 

Have  known  you  as  the  greatest  of  all  goldsmitfaa, 

And  now  I  know  you  as  no  less  a  sculptor/' 

Ah,  generous  Master!     How  shall  I  e'er  thank 

you 
For  such  kind  language  ? 

MICHAKL  AirOELO. 

By  belieying  it 
I  saw  the  bust  at  Messer  Binders  house. 
And  thought  it  worthy  of  the  ancient  masters, 
And  said  so.    That  is  alL 

BBirVBXUTO. 

It  is  too  much ; 
And  I  should  stand  abashed  here  in  your  pres- 
ence, 
Ebd  I  done  nothing  worthier  of  your  praise 
Than  Bindo's  bust 

MICHAEL    AKOBLO. 

What  have  you  done  that 's  better? 

BSSrVEKUTO. 

When  I  left  Borne  for  Paris,  you  remember 
I  promised  you  that  if  I  went  a  goldsmith 
I  would  return  a  sculptor.     I  have  kept 
The  promise  I  then  made. 

MICRAKL   AKOCLO. 

Dear  Benvenuto, 
I  rcoognixed  the  latent  genius  in  you. 
But  feared  your  rices. 

aXVTKXUTO. 

I  have  turned  them  all 
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To  virtues.     My  impatient,  wayward  nature, 
That  made  me  quick  in  quarrel,  now  has  served  me 
Where  meekness  could  not,  and  where  patience 

could  not. 
As  you  shall  hear  now.     I  have  cast  in  bronze 
A  statue  of  Perseus,  holding  thus  aloft 
In  his  left  hand  the  head  of  the  Medusa, 
And  in  his  right  the  sword  that  severed  it ; 
His  right  foot  planted  on  the  lifeless  corse ; 
His  face  superb  and  pitiful,  with  eyes 
Down-looking  on  the  victim  of  his  vengeance. 

BaCHAEL    ANOELO. 

I  see  it  as  it  should  be. 

BENVENUTO. 

As  it  wiU  be 
When  it  is  placed  upon  the  Ducal  Square, 
Half-way  between  your  David  and  the  Judith 
Of  Donatello. 

BQCHAEL  ANOELO. 

Rival  of  them  both  I 

BENVENUTO. 

But  ah,  what  infinite  trouble  have  I  had 
With  Bandinello,  and  that  stupid  beast, 
The  major-domo  of  Duke  Cosimo, 
Francesco  Ricci,  and  their  wretched  agent 
Gorini,  who  came  crawling  round  about  me 
Like  a  black  spider,  with  his  whining  voice 
That  sounded  like  the  buzz  of  a  mosquito  I 
Oh,  I  have  wept  in  utter  desperation. 
And  wished  a  thousand  times  I  had  not  left 
My  Tour  de  Nesle,  nor  e'er  returned  to  Florence, 
Nor  thought  of  Perseus.     What  malignant  false- 
hoods 
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They  told  the  Grand  Duke,  to  impede  my  woric. 
And  make  me  desperate  I 

MICHAKL  AlfOELO. 

The  nimble  lie 
Is  like  the  aecond-hand  npon  a  clock ; 
We  see  it  fly,  while  the  hour-hand  of  truth 
Seems  to  stand  still,  and  yet  it  mores  unseen. 
And  wins  at  last,  for  the  dock  will  not  strike 
Till  it  has  reached  the  goal. 

BJUiVBJfUTO. 

My  obstinacj 
Stood  me  in  stead,  and  helped  me  to  o'ereome 
The  hindrances  that  envy  and  ill-will 
Put  in  my  way. 

mCHABL  AlfOBUX. 

When  anything  is  dona 
People  see  not  the  patient  doing  of  it, 
Nor  think  how  great  would  be  the  loss  to  man 
If  it  had  not  been  done.     As  in  a  building 
Stone  rests  on  stone,  and  wanting  the  foundation 
All  would  be  wanting,  so  in  human  life 
Each  action  rests  on  the  foregone  eventi 
That  made  it  possible,  but  is  forgotten 
And  buried  in  the  earth. 

BKHVKJIUTO. 

Even  Bandinello, 
Who  never  yet  spake  well  of  anything. 
Speaks  weU  of  this ;  and  yet  he  told  the  Duka 
That,  though  I  cast  small  figures  well  enough, 
I  never  coukl  oast  this. 

MICHAKL    AlfOCLO. 

But  you  have  dona  it» 
And  proved  Ser  Bandinelto  a  faJse  piopbtt 
That  is  the  wisest  way. 
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BENVENUTO. 

And  ah,  that  casting ! 
What  a  wild  scene  it  was,  as  late  at  night, 
A  night  of  wind  and  rain,  we  heaped  the  furnace 
With  pine  of  Serristori,  till  the  flames 
Caught  in  the  rafters  over  us,  and  threatened 
To  send  the  burning  roof  upon  our  heads ; 
And  from  the  garden  side  the  wind  and  rain 
Poured  in  upon  us,  and  half  quenched  our  fires. 
I  was  beside  myself  with  desperation. 
A  shudder  came  upon  me,  then  a  fever ; 
I  thought  that  I  was  dying,  and  was  forced 
To  leave  the  work-shop,  and  to  throw  myself 
Upon  my  bed,  as  one  who  has  no  hope. 
And  as  I  lay  there,  a  deformed  old  man 
Appeared  before  me,  and  with  dismal  voice, 
Like  one  who  doth  exhort  a  criminal 
Led  forth  to  death,  exclaimed,  ^^  Poor  Benvenuto, 
Thy  work  is  spoiled !    There  is  no  remedy  I " 
Then  with  a  cry  so  loud  it  might  have  reached 
The  heaven  of  fire,  I  bounded  to  my  feet, 
And  rushed  back   to  my  workmen.      They  all 

stood 
Bewildered  and  desponding ;  and  I  looked 
Into  the  furnace,  and  beheld  the  mass 
Half  molten  only,  and  in  my  despair 
I  fed  the  fire  with  oak,  whose  terrible  heat 
Soon  made  the  sluggish  metal  shine  and  sparkle. 
Then  followed  a  bright  flash,  and  an  explosion, 
As  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  among  us. 
The  covering  of  the  furnace  had  been  rent 
Asunder,  and  the  bronze  was  flowing  over ; 
So  that  I  straightway  opened  all  the  sluices 
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To  fill  the  moalcL    The  metal  ran  like  laTa, 
Sluggish  and  heavy  ;  and  I  sent  my  worioneo 
To  ranBaok  the  whole  house,  and  bring  together 
My  pewter  plates  and  pans,  two  hundred  of  them. 
And  oast  them  one  by  one  into  the  furnace 
To  liquefy  the  mass,  and  in  a  moment 
The  mould  was  filled  I     I  fell  upon  my  knees 
And  thanked  the  Lord;  and  then  we  ate  and 

drank 
And  went  to  bed,  all  hearty  and  contented. 
It  was  two  hours  before  the  break  of  day. 
My  fever  was  quite  gone. 

MICHASL  AlfGKLO. 

A  strange  adventoFBi 
That  could  hare  happened  to  no  man  alive 
Bat  you,  my  Benvennto. 

BEWVEWUTU. 

As  my  woricmen  said 
To  major<lomo  Ricoi  afterward 
When  he  inquired  of  them :  ^  "T  was  not  a  man. 
But  an  express  great  deviL** 

MICHAEL    AHOELO. 

And  the  Statue  ? 


Perfect  in  eveiy  part,  save  the  right  foot 
Of  Perseus,  as  I  had  foretold  the  Duke. 
There  was  just  bronse  enough  to  fill  the  mould ; 
Not  a  drop  over,  not  a  drop  too  little. 
I  looked  upon  it  as  a  miracle 
Wrought  by  the  hand  of  God. 

mCHAEL    AJrOELO. 

And  now  I  see 
How  you  have  turned  your  vices  into  virtues. 
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BKirVUNUTO. 

But  wherefore  do  I  prate  of  this  ?    I  came 
To  speak  of  other  things.     Duke  Cosimo 
Through  me  invites  you  to  return  to  Florence, 
And  offers  you  great  honors,  even  to  make  you 
One  of  the  Forty-Eight,  his  Senators. 

HICHA£L  A27GEL0. 

His  Senators !     That  is  enough.     Since  Florence 
Was  changed  by  Clement  Seventh  from  a  Re- 
public 
Into  a  Dukedom,  I  no  longer  wish 
To  be  a  Florentine.     That  dream  is  ended. 
The  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  now  reigns  supreme ; 
All  liberty  is  dead.     Ah,  woe  is  me  I 
I  hoped  to  see  my  country  rise  to  heights 
Of  happiness  and  freedom  yet  unreached 
By  other  nations,  but  the  climbing  wave 
Pauses,  lets  go  its  hold,  and  slides  again 
Back  to  the  common  level,  with  a  hoarse 
Death-rattle  in  its  throat.     I  am  too  old 
To  hope  for  better  days.     I  will  stay  here 
And  die  in  Bome.     The  very  weeds,  that  grow 
Among  the  broken  fragments  of  her  ruins, 
Are  sweeter  to  me  than  the  garden  flowers 
Of  other  cities ;  and  the  desolate  ring 
Of  the  Campagna  round  about  her  walls 
Fairer  than  all  the  villas  that  encircle 
The  towns  of  Tuscany. 

BENVENUTO. 

But  your  old  friends  I 

MICHAEL    AKOELO. 

All  dead  by  violence.     Baccio  Valori 

Has  been  beheaded  ;  Gtdcciardini  poisoned ; 
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Philippo  Strozzi  strangled  in  his  priaon. 
Is  Florence  then  a  place  for  lumest  men 
To  flourish  in  ?     What  is  there  to  prerent 
My  sharing  the  same  fate  ? 

BKMVKMUTO. 

Why,  this:  if  aU 
Your  friends  are  dead,  so  are  yoor  enemies, 

MICBASL    AWOllOi. 

Is  Aretino  dead  ? 

BKKVBirUTO. 

He  lives  in  Venice, 
And  not  in  Florence. 

mCHAKL   AlfGKLO. 

T  is  the  same  to  me. 
This  wretched  mountebank,  whmn  flatterers 
Call  the  Dirine,  as  if  to  make  the  word 
Unpleasant  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  speak  it 
And  in  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  it,  sends  me 
A  letter  written  for  the  public  eye. 
And  with  such  subtle  and  infernal  malice, 
I  wonder  at  his  wickedness.     *T  is  he 
Is  the  express  great  deril,  and  not  yoo. 
Some  years  ago  he  told  me  how  to  paint 
The  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment 

BBxmnrro. 

L  owiieHMier* 

mCHABL    AKGBU>. 

Well,  now  he  writes  to  me  that,  as  a  ChristiaB, 
He  is  ashamed  of  the  unbounded  freedom 
With  which  I  represent  it 


Hypocrite  I 
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MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

He  says  I  show  mankind  that  I  am  wanting 
In  piety  and  religion,  in  proportion 
As  I  profess  perfection  in  my  art. 
Profess  perfection  ?    Why,  'tis  only  men 
Like  Bngiardini  who  are  satisfied 
With  what  ihey  do.    I  never  am  content, 
Bat  always  see  the  labor  of  my  hand 
Fall  short  of  my  conception. 

BENVENUTO. 

I  perceive 
The  malice  of  this  creature.      He  would  taint 

you 
With  heresy,  and  in  a  time  like  this  ! 
T  is  infamous  I 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

I  represent  the  angels 
Without  their  heavenly  glory,  and  the  saints 
Without  a  trace  of  earthly  modesty. 

BENVENUTO. 

Incredible  audacity ! 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

The  heathen 
Veiled  their  Diana  with  some  drapery. 
And  when  they  represented  Venus  naked 
They  made  her  by  her  modest  attitude 
Appear  half  clothed.     But  I,  who  am  a  Christian, 
Do  so  subordinate  belief  to  art 
That  I  have  made  the  very  violation 
Of  modesty  in  martyrs  and  in  virgins 
A  spectacle  at  which  all  men  would  gaze 
With  half-averted  eyes  even  in  a  brothel. 
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BBHVKHUTO. 

He  is  at  home  there,  and  he  ought  to  know 
What  men  avert  their  eyes  from  in  such  placet ; 
[From  the  Last  Judgment  chiefly,  I  imagine,  j 

mCHAXL    ANOKLO. 

Bat  divine  Providence  will  never  leave 

The  boldness  of  my  marvellous  work  unpunished ; 

And  the  more  marvellous  it  is,  the  more 

^  is  sure  to  prove  the  ruin  of  my  fame  I 

And  finally,  if  in  this  composition 

I  had  pursued  the  instructions  that  he  gave  mo 

Concerning  heaven  and  hell  and  pi^iiv^i^, 

In  that  same  letter,  known  to  all  the  world. 

Nature  would  not  be  forced,  as  she  is  now. 

To  feel  ashamed  that  she  invested  me 

With  such  great  talent ;  that  I  stand  myself 

A  very  idol  in  the  world  of  art 

[lie  taunts  me  also  with  the  Mausoleum 

Of  Julius,  still  unfinished,  for  the  reason 

That  men  persuaded  the  inane  old  man 

It  was  of  evil  augury  to  build 

His  tomb  while  he  was  living ;  and  he  speaks 

Of  heaps  of  gold  this  Pope  bequeathed  to  me, 

And  cidls  it  robbeiy ;  —  that  is  what  he  taya.] 

What  prompted  such  a  letter? 

BBJfVUIU'rO. 

Vanity. 
He  is  a  clever  writer,  and  he  likes 
To  draw  his  pen,  and  flourish  it  in  the  &oe 
Of  every  honest  man,  as  swordsmen  do 
Their  rapiers  on  occasion,  but  to  show 
How  ftkilfuUy  they  do  it     Had  you  followed 
The  advice  he  gave,  or  even  thanked  him  for  it. 
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You  would  have  seen  another  style  of  fence. 
'T  is  but  his  wounded  vanity,  and  the  wish 
To  see  his  name  in  print.     So  ^ve  it  not 
A  moment's  thought ;  it  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

I  will  not  think  of  it,  but  let  it  pass 

For  a  rude  speech  thrown  at  me  in  the  street, 

As  boys  threw  stones  at  Dante. 

BKNVENUTO. 

And  what  answer 
Shall  I  take  back  to  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  ? 
[He  does  not  ask  your  labor  or  your  service ; 
Only  your  presence  in  the  city  of  Florence, 
With  such  advice  upon  his  work  in  hand 
As  he  may  ask,  and  you  may  choose  to  give.] 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

You  have  my  answer.     Nothing  he  can  offer 

Shall  tempt  me  to  leave  Rome.     My  work  is  here, 

And  only  here,  the  building  of  St.  Peter's. 

What  other  things  I  hitherto  have  done 

Have  fallen  from  me,  are  no  longer  mine ; 

I  have  passed  on  beyond  them,  and  have  left 

them 
As  milestones  on  the  way.     What  lies  before  me, 
That  is  still  mine,  and  while  it  is  unfinished 
No  one  shall  draw  me  from  it,  or  persuade  me. 
By  promises  of  ease,  or  wealth,  or  honor. 
Till  I  behold  the  finished  dome  uprise 
Complete,  as  now  I  see  it  in  my  thought. 

BENVENUTO. 

And  will  you  paint  no  more  ? 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

No  more. 
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BSXYUCUTO. 

TiswelL 
Soulptare  U  more  diTine,  and  more  like  Nature, 
That  faahionB  all  her  works  in  high  relief, 
And  that  is  sculptore.    This  vast  ball,  the  Earth, 
Was  moulded  out  of  day,  and  baked  in  fire ; 
Men,  women,  and  all  animals  that  breathe 
Are  statues  and  not  paintings.     Even  the  plants. 
The  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  grasses,  weve  first 

sculptured. 
And  colored  later.     Painting  is  a  lie, 
A  shadow  merely. 

mCHAXL  AMGBLO. 

Truly,  as  you  say. 
Sculpture  is  more  than  painting.    It  is  greater 
To  raise  the  dead  to  life  than  to  create 
Phantoms  that  seem  to  live.    The  most  majestio 
Of  the  three  sister  arts  is  that  which  builds ; 
The  eldest  of  them  all,  to  whom  the  others 
Are  but  the  handmaids  and  the  serritors. 
Being  but  imitation,  not  creation. 
Henceforth  I  dedicate  myself  to  her. 

SKJfVKNVTO. 

And  no  more  from  the  marble  hew  those  forms 
That  fill  us  all  with  wonder  ? 

MICH  AFX  AJfORUK 

Many  statues 
Will  there  be  room  for  in  my  work.     Thar 

tion 
Already  is  assigned  them  in  my  mind. 
But  things  move  slowly.     There  are  hindranoeSi 
Want  of  material,  want  of  meann,  delays 
And  interruptions,  endless  interference 
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Of  Cardinal  Commissioners,  and  disputes 

And  jealousies  of  artists,  that  annoy  me. 

But  I  will  persevere  until  the  work 

Is  wholly  finished,  or  till  I  sink  down 

Surprised  by  Death,  that  unexpected  guest. 

Who  waits  for  no  man's  leisure,  but  steps  in, 

Unasked  and  unannounced,  to  put  a  stop 

To  all  our  occupations  and  designs. 

And  then  perhaps  I  may  go  back  to  Florence ; 

This  is  my  answer  to  Duke  Cosimo. 
April  7-9,  1872.] 

VI. 
MICHAEL  ANGELO'S  STUDIO. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Urbino. 
MICHAEL  AKOELO,  pausing  in  his  work. 
Urbino,  thou  and  I  are  both  old  men. 
My  strength  begins  to  fail  me. 

URBINO. 

Eccellenza, 
That  is  impossible.     Do  I  not  see  you 
Attack  the  marble  blocks  with  the  same  fury 
As  twenty  years  ago  ? 

[MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

'T  is  an  old  habit. 
I  must  have  learned  it  early  from  my  nurse 
At  Setignano,  the  stone-mason's  wife  ; 
For  the  first  sounds  I  heard  were  of  the  chisel 
Chipping  away  the  stone. 

URBINO.] 

At  every  stroke 
You  strike  fire  with  your  chiseL 
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mCHABL  AlfOKLO. 

Aye,  beotnae 
The  marble  is  too  hard. 

URBDfO. 

It  is  a  block 
That  Topolino  sent  you  from  Carrara. 
He  is  a  judge  of  marble. 

MICHAEL  ANOKLO. 

I  remember. 
With  it  he  sent  me  something  of  his  making,  — 
A  Mercury,  with  long  body  and  short  legs, 
As  if  by  any  possibility 

A  messenger  of  the  gods  could  have  short  leg*. 
It  was  no  more  like  Mercury  than  you  are, 
But  rather  like  those  little  plaster  figures 
That  peddlers  hawk  about  the  Tillages 
As  images  of  saints.     But  luckily 
For  Topolino,  there  are  many  people 
Who  see  no  difference  between  what  is  best 
And  what  is  only  good,  or  not  even  good  ; 
So  that  poor  artists  stand  in  their  esteem 
On  the  same  level  with  the  best,  or  higher. 

umsixo. 
How  Eocellenxa  laughed ! 

MICBAKL   AXGBLO. 

Poor  Topolino  I 
All  men  are  not  bom  artists,  nor  will  labor 
E*er  make  them  artists. 

raaisfo. 

No,  no  more 
Than  Emperors^  or  Popes,  or  Cardinals. 
One  must  be  chosen  for  it.     I  have  been 
Your  color-grin<Ier  six  and  twenty  years, 
And  am  not  yet  an  artist. 
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MICHAEL  A27GELO. 

Some  liave  eyes 
That  see  not ;  but  in  every  block  of  marble 
I  see  a  statue,  —  see  it  as  distinctly 
As  if  it  stood  before  me  shaped  and  perfect 
In  attitude  and  action.     I  have  only 
To  hew  away  the  stone  walls  that  imprison 
The  lovely  apparition,  and  reveal  it 
To  other  eyes  as  mine  already  see  it. 
But  I  grow  old  and  weak.     What  wilt  thou  do 
When  I  am  dead,  Urbino  ? 

URBINO. 

Eccellenza, 
I  must  then  serve  another  master. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Never  I 
Bitter  is  servitude  at  best.    Already 
So  many  years  hast  thou  been  serving  me  ; 
But  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  servant. 
We  have  grown  old  together.     Dost  thou  think 
So  meanly  of  this  Michael  Angelo 
As  to  imagine  he  would  let  thee  serve, 
When  he  is  free  from  service  ?    Take  this  purse, 
Two  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 

URBINO. 

Two  thousand  crowns  I 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

Ay,  it  will  make  thee  rich.     Thou  shalt  not  die 
A  beggar  in  a  hospital 

URBINO. 

Oh,  Master ! 

[MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

I  cannot  have  them  with  me  on  the  journey 
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That  I  mm  undertaking.     The  last  gmnnent 
That  men  will  make  for  me  will  have  no  pooketa. 

UftBiiro,  ki$tmg  ike  kando/MiCBAML  AngM^ 
Mj  generooB  master  I  ] 

MICH  AM.  AHOKLO. 

Hush  I 
uaaxso. 

My  ProTide&oel 

MICRAKL    ANOCLO. 

Not  a  word  more.     Uo  now  to  bed,  old  man. 
Thou  hast  served  Michael  Angelo.     Bemembar, 
Henoef orward  thou  shalt  serve  no  other  niaatw. 

March  12,  1872.] 

VII. 
TlIE  OAKS  OF  MONTE  LUCA. 
MiCHAKL  Ak OKLO,  olone  in  tMe  wootU, 

MICHAXL    AnOELO, 

How  still  it  is  among  these  ancient  oaks  I 
Surges  and  undulations  of  the  air 
Uplift  the  leafy  boughs,  and  let  them  fall 
With  scarce  a  sound.     Such  sylvan  quietudes 
Become  old  age.     These  huge  centennial  oaka, 
That  may  have  heard  in  infancy  the  trumpets 
Of  Barbarossa*s  cavalry,  deride 
Man*s  brief  existence,  that  with  all  his  strength 
He  cannot  stretch  beyond  the  hundredth  year. 
This  little  acorn,  turbaned  like  the  Turk, 
Which  with  my  foot  I  spurn,  may  be  an  oak 
Hereafter,  feeding  with  its  bitter  mast 
The  fierce  wild-boar,  and  tossing  in  its  arms 
The  cnulled  n<*sts  of  birds,  when  all  the  men 
That  now  inhabit  this  vast  universe. 
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They   and    their  children,  and    their  children's 

children, 
Shall  be  but  dust  and  mould,  and  nothing  more. 
Through  openings  in  the  trees  I  see  below  me 
The  valley  of  Clitumnus,  with  its  farms 
And  8now-white  oxen  grazing  in  the  shade 
[Of  the  tall  poplars  on  the  river's  brink.] 
O  Nature,  gentle  mother,  tender  nurse  I 
I,  who  have  never  loved  thee  as  I  ought, 
But  wasted  all  my  years  immured  in  cities, 
And  breathed  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  streets. 
Now  come  to  thee  for  refuge.     Here  is  peace. 
Yonder  I  see  the  little  hermitages 
Dotting  the  mountain  side  with  points  of  light. 
And  here  St.  Julian's  convent,  like  a  nest 
Of  curlews,  clinging  to  some  windy  cliff. 
Beyond  the  broad,  illimitable  plain 
Down  sinks  the  sun,  red  as  Apollo's  quoit. 
That,  by  the  envious  Zephyr  blown  aside. 
Struck  Hyacinthus  dead,  and  stained  the  earth 
With    his    young    blood,    that    blossomed    into 

flowers. 
And  now,  instead  of  these  fair  deities. 
Dread  demons  haunt  the  earth  ;  hermits  inhabit 
The  leafy  homes  of  sylvan  Hamadryads ; 
And  jovial  friars,  rotund  and  rubicund. 
Replace  the  old  Silenus  with  his  ass. 

Here  underneath  these  venerable  oaks. 
Wrinkled    and  brown    and  gnarled    like  them 

with  age, 
A  brother  of  the  monastery  sits. 
Lost  in  his  meditations.     What  may  be 


/ 
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The  questions  that  perplex,  the  hopes  that  cheer 

him?  — 
Good-evening,  holy  £ather. 

MOXK. 

God  be  with  you. 

mCHAP.   AXGELO. 

Ptffd<m  a  stranger  if  he  interrupt 
Your  meditations. 

MOMK. 

It  was  but  a  dream,  — 
The  old,  old  dream,  that  never  will  come  true ; 
The  dream  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  dreaming. 
And  yet  is  still  a  dream. 

MICHAKL    ANGELO. 

AU  men  have  dreams. 
I  have  had  mine ;  but  none  of  them  came  true ; 
They  were  but  vanity.     [Sometimes  I  think 
The  happiness  of  man  lies  in  pursuing. 
Not  in  possessing ;  for  the  things  possessed 
Lose  half  their  value.]     Tell  me  of  your  dream* 

MOlfK. 

The  yearning  of  my  heart,  my  sole  desire. 
That  like  the  sheaf  of  Joseph  stands  upright, 
While  all  the  others  bend  and  bow  to  it ; 
The  passion  that  torments  me,  and  that  breathes 
New  meaning  into  the  dead  forms  of  prayer. 
Is  that  with  mortal  eyes  I  may  behold 
The  Eternal  City. 

MICHAKL   AHGBLO. 

Rome? 

MOXK. 

There  is  but  one ; 
The  rest  are  merely  names.     I  think  of  it 
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As  the  Celestial  City,  paved  with  gold. 
And  sentinelled  with  angels. 

MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

Would  it  were. 
I  have  just  fled  from  it.     It  is  beleaguered 
By  Spanish  troops,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

MONK. 

But  still  for  me  't  is  the  Celestial  City, 
And  I  would  see  it  once  before  I  die. 

[MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

Each  one  must  bear  his  cross. 

MONK. 

Were  it  a  cross 
That  had  been  laid  upon  me,  I  could  bear  it, 
Or  fall  with  it.     It  is  a  crucifix  ; 
I  am  nailed  hand  and  foot,  and  I  am  dying  I] 

MICHAEL    ANGELO.^ 

What  would  you  see  in  Borne  ? 

MONK. 

His  Holiness. 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

Him  that  was  once  the  Cardinal  Caraffa? 
You  would  but  see  a  man  of  fourscore  years, 
With  sunken  eyes,  burning  like  carbuncles. 
Who  sits  at  table  with  his  friends  for  hours, 
Cursing  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  Jews 
And  miscreant  Moors.     And  with  what  soldiery 
Think  you  he  now  defends  the  Eternal  City? 

MONK. 

With  legions  of  bright  angels. 

BaCHAEL    ANGELO. 

So  he  calls  them ; 

>  I  win  not  ondeceiTe  him.    TheM  QluMoiui 
And  f antaaiM  inhaUt  doiaten  only. 
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And  yet  in  fact  these  bright  angelio  legimis 
Are  only  Gremuui  Lutherans. 

MOKK,  crtmmg  kuud/. 

Heaven  protooi  ns  I 

MMCRAML   AHOBLO. 

What  farther  would  you  see  ? 

[mohk. 

The  Cardinals. 
Going  in  their  gilt  ooaches  to  High  Mass. 

mCHAKL   AJIOKLO. 

Men  do  not  go  to  Paradise  in  coaches,] 

MONK. 

The  catacombs,  the  convents,  and  the  chnrohes ; 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
In  all  their  pomp,  or,  at  the  Epiphany, 
The  feast  of  the  Santissimo  Bambino 
At  Ara  CcbIL     But  I  shall  not  see  them. 

[michakl  amgklo. 
These  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  Chnreh 
Are  but  an  empty  show  to  him  who  knows 
The  actors  in  them.     Stay  here  in  your  conTeni, 
For  he  who  goes  to  Rome  may  see  too  much. 
What  would  you  further  ? 

MONK. 

I  would  see  the  p^"^**g 
Of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chi4peL 

MICHAKL    ANOKLO. 

The  smoke  of  incense  and  of  altar  candles 
Has  blackened  it  already.] 

MONK. 

Woe  is  me  I 
Then  I  would  hear  Allegri*s  Miserere, 
Sung  by  the  Fapal  choir. 
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MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

A  dismal  dirge ! 
I  am  an  old,  old  man,  and  I  have  lived 
In  Some  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and  know 
The  jarring  of  the  wheels  of  that  g^at  world. 
Its  jealousies,  its  discords,  and  its  strife. 
Therefore  I  say  to  you,  remain  content 
Here  in  your  convent,  here  among  your  woods, 
Where  only  there  is  peace.     Go  not  to  Kome. 
[There  was  of  old  a  monk  of  Wittenberg 
Who  went  to  Some;  you  may  have  heard  of 

him ; 
His  name  was  Luther ;  and  you  know  what  fol- 
lowed.] 

[The  convent  hell  rtnge, 
MONK,  rising. 

It  is  the  convent  bell ;  it  rings  for  vespers. 
Let  us  go  in  ;  we  both  will  pray  for  peace. 

December  18,  1873.] 

VIIL 
THE   DEAD   CHBI8T. 

Michael  Anoelo's  Studio.    Michael  Anoelo  with  a  lights 
working  upon  the  Dead  Christ.    Midnight. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

0  Death,  why  is  it  I  cannot  portray 

Thy  form  and  features?    Do  I  stand  too  near 

thee? 
Or  dost  thou  hold  my  hand,  and  draw  me  back. 
As  being  thy  disciple,  not  thy  master  ? 
Let  him  who  knows  not  what  old  age  is  like 
Have  patience  till  it  comes,  and  he  will  know. 

1  once  had  skill  to  fashion  Life  and  Death 
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And  Sleep,  which  is  the  counterfeit  of  Demth  ; 
And  I  remember  what  Giovanni  Stroui 
Wrote  underneath  my  statue  of  the  Nig^t 
In  San  Lorenso,  ah,  ao  long  ago  I 
Grateful  to  me  is  sleep !     More  grateful  now 
Than  it  was  then ;  for  all  my  friends  are  dead ; 
And  she  is  dead,  the  noblest  of  them  alL 
I  saw  her  face,  when  the  great  sculptor  Death, 
Whom  men  should  call  Divine,  had  at  a  blow 
Stricken  her  into  marble  ;  and  I  kissed 
Her  cold  white  hand.    What  was  it  held  me  back 
From  kissing  her  fair  forehead,  and  those  lipi| 
Those    dead,   dumb    lips?    Crrateful   to   me  is 
sleep! 

Enter  GiOBOio  Vasael 
Gioaoio. 
Good-evening,  or  good-morning,  for  I  know  not 
Which  of  the  two  it  is* 

MICHAKL  AXGKLO. 

How  came  you  in  ? 

OIORGIO. 

Why,  by  the  door,  as  all  men  da 

MieHASL   AXGBLO. 

Ascanio 
Must  have  forgotten  to  bolt  it. 

Gioaoio. 

Probably. 
Am  I  a  spirit,  or  so  like  a  spirit. 
That  I  could  slip  through  bolted  door  or  wi»> 

dow? 
As  I  was  passing  down  the  street,  I  saw 
A  glimmer  of  light,  and  heard  the  welMaiowB 
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Of  chisel  upon  marble.     So  I  entered. 

To  see  what  keeps  you  from  your  bed  so  late. 

MICHAEL  ANGRLO,  condng  fonoard  vnth  the  lamp. 

You  have  been  revelling  with  your  boon  com- 
panions, 
Giorgio  Vasari,  and  you  come  to  me 
At  an  imtimely  hour. 

GIORGIO. 

The  Pope  hath  sent  me. 
His  Holiness  desires  to  see  again 
The  drawing  you  once  showed  him  of  the  dome 
Of  the  Basilica. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

We  will  look  for  it 

GIORGIO. 

What  is  the  marble  group  that  glimmers  there 
Behind  you? 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

Nothing,  and  yet  everything,  — 
As  one  may  take  it.     It  is  my  own  tomb 
That  I  am  building. 

GIORGIO. 

Do  not  hide  it  from  me. 
By  our  long  friendship  and  the  love  I  bear  you. 
Refuse  me  not ! 

MICHAEL  ANGELO,  letting  fall  the  lamp. 

Life  hath  become  to  me 
An  empty  theatre,  —  its  lights  extinguished. 
The  music  silent,  and  the  actors  gone ; 
And  I  alone  sit  musing  on  the  scenes 
That  once  have  been.     I  am  so  old  that  Death 
Oft  plucks  me  by  the  cloak,  to  come  with  him ; 
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And  some  day,  like  this  lamp,  shall  I  &dl  down. 
And  my  last  spark  of  life  will  be  extinguitbed. 
Ah  me !  ah  me !  what  darkness  of  despair ! 
So  near  to  death,  and  yet  so  hx  from  Qod.^ 

JfortA  11,1872.] 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  determined  upon 
for  this  edition,  the  Translations  are  oollected  from 
the  separate  volumes  put  forth  by  Mr.  Longfellow 
and  re-arranged  here.  As  shown  in  the  introduc- 
tory note  to  Voices  of  the  Nighty  translating  played 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's powers.  Before  he  had  begun  to  write 
those  poems  which  at  once  attested  his  poetic  call- 
ing, and  while  he  was  busying  himself  with  study 
and  prose  expression,  he  was  finding  an  outlet  for 
his  metrical  thought  and  emotion  in  the  transla- 
tion of  lyrics  and  pastoral  verse  and  occasionally 
of  epic  and  dramatic  fragments.  Tasks  thus  early 
begun  passed  easily  into  pleasant  avocations,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  found  an  ever  grateful  oc- 
cupation in  recasting  the  foreign  thought  of  other 
men  in  moulds  of  his  own.  The  great  work  of 
translating  Dante  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  the 
dominance  which  it  had  in  bis  life,  but  it  illustrates 
only  on  a  large  scale  the  relation  which  the  poet 
held  to  modem  continental  literature.  As  his  first 
great  discovery  of  himself  was  in  the  loss  of  him- 
self in  large  study  and  observation  in  Europe,  so 
his  appropriation  of  European  literary  art  was  the 
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oocamon  for  a  fineness  of  literary  expression  quite 
beyond  his  earlier  independent  poetic  trials.  The 
lyrics  scattered  through  Hyperion  and  his  prose 
papers,  and  ooUected  in  his  Voices  of  the  Nighty 
had  a  quality  which  made  them  distinctiTely  Mr. 
Longfellow*s  while  still  faithful  rescripts  of  the 
originals,  and  though  he  now  began  singing  his 
own  songs,  he  never  ceased  the  delight  of  echomg, 
in  occasional  translations,  the  songs  of  others. 

It  is  even  possible  that  he  found  in  such  work 
a  gentle  stimulus  to  his  poetic  faculties,  and  r^ 
sorted  to  it  when  vrishing  to  quicken  his  spirit 
^I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  he  writes  to  Frei> 
ligrath,  November  24,  1843,  ""in  what  yon  sqr 
about  translations.  It  is  like  running  a  ploagk- 
share  through  the  soil  of  one*s  mind ;  a  thonsaiid 
germs  of  thought  start  up  (excuse  this  agrieoltiiral 
figure),  which  otherwise  might  have  lain  and 
rotted  in  the  ground.  Still,  it  sometimes  seems  to 
me  like  an  excuse  for  being  lasy«^like  leaning 
on  another  man*s  shoulder.'* 

There  were,  besides,  two  special  incentives  to 
work  of  this  kind.  In  1843  he  undertook  the 
preparation  of  77le  PoeU  and  Poetry  of  JEurop^ 
which  afterwards  he  carefully  revised  and  soppfe* 
mented  in  the  edition  published  in  1871.  Again, 
in  1874  he  began  the  collection  known  as  Poeme 
of  Places^  and  found  it  necessary,  in  maintaining 
due  proportions,  to  translate  several  appropriate 
poems.  The  first  considerable  suggestion,  however, 
came  in  connection  with  his  literary  and,  so  to 
speak,  professional  studies.  In  preparing  his  aia- 
lectures  and  the  critical  papers  whidi  he 
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contributed  to  the  North  American  Seview  and 
other  periodicals  he  found  occasion  to  introduce 
a  number  of  translations.  When  he  issued  Outre- 
Met  he  incorporated  in  it  a  portion  of  this  peri- 
odical work ;  in  Hyperion,  he  also  placed  separate 
lyrics.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  last 
book  he  published  Voices  of  the  Nighty  and  in  that 
repeated  all  the  translations  which  he  had  printed 
in  Hyperion^  as  well  as  some  which  had  appeared  in 
Outre-Mer  and  in  his  contributions  to  magazines ; 
but  he  omitted  some  which  still  held  their  place  in 
all  subsequent  editions  of  the  prose  works.  These 
are  included  in  this  section  for  the  convenience  of 
readers  who  may  desire  the  whole  body  of  transla- 
tions in  a  single  volume.  It  has  also  been  deemed 
most  expedient  to  group  these  translations  by  the 
several  literatures  from  which  they  are  derived,  fol- 
lowing in  each  group  a  chronological  order  of  com- 
position, as  far  as  possible.  As  the  first  most  im- 
portant work  in  this  field  by  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
in  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  the  group  from 
the  literature  of  Spain  takes  precedence. 

The  successive  publication  of  Copies  de  Mcair 
riqtce  indicates  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
Mr.  Longfellow,  and  both  the  treatment  which  it 
received  at  his  hands  and  the  formal  statement  of 
his  theory  of  translation  have  an  interest,  for  the 
contrast  which  they  afford  to  his  later  judgment 
and  practice.  Li  his  article,  Spanish  Devotional 
and  Moral  Poetry^  contributed  to  the  North  Amet' 
ican  Heview  for  April,  1832,  Mr.  Longfellow 
called  attention  to  Manrique's  ode  and  gave  a  few 
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{ragments  with  translatioii.  In  Deoember  of  the 
same  year  he  oontribated  to  Buckingham*!!  Th^ 
New  England  Magazine  a  complete  tranalation; 
he  did  not  attach  his  name  to  it,  but  appended  a 
note.  ^  It  may  not  be  amifls  to  mention,  that  a 
few  stanzas  of  the  above  appeared  in  the  North 
American  Jieview  for  April  last ;  but  the  entire 
poem  has  never  been  before  translated  in  this 
ooontry/'  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  Lmg- 
fellow,  in  his  study  of  the  subject,  had  recoune  to 
an  article  in  The  Edinburgh  Heview  lot  Jmnimrj^ 
1824,  on  Early  Narrative  and  Lyrical  Poetry  of 
Spainj  where  fragments  of  the  Coplas  had  been 
given,  from  which  in  his  first  version  Mr.  Long- 
fellow borrowed,  with  acknowledgment,  two  Hnea, 
afterward  changed  for  two  of  his  own. 

The  next  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  poem 
in  the  magazine,  he  published  Coplas  de  Don 
Jorge  Manrique.  TVanslated  from  the  Spamtek^ 
mth  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Moral  and 
Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain^  by  Henry  W.  Ixmjf^ 
fellow^  Professor  of  Mod.  Lang,  and  Lit.  in  Bow- 
dain  College.  Boston.  Allen  ^  ricknor.  18SS. 
This  was  Mr.  Longfellow*s  first  book,  a  thin  toI- 
ume  of  ninety-six  pages.  The  essay  from  the 
North  American  Revieu)  was  used  as  introdudioii; 
the  poem  was  printed  with  the  Spanish  text  oppo> 
site  the  translation,  and  foUowing  the  Coplas  wero 
seven  sonnets  translated  from  the  Spanish,  all  of 
which  were  used  in  reriew-artides  and  Ouire^Mst. 
The  preface  to  the  book,  dated  Bowdoin  CoD^ge, 
August  9,  1838,  besides  a  brief  notice  of  Don 
Jorge  Ifanrique  and  some  characterisation  of  the 
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poem  which  will  be  found  in  the  note  at  the  head 
of  the  poem,  contained  the  following  remarks  on 
the  translator's  task :  — 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  lovers  of  Spanish  literature  the  most  beantifol 
moral  poem  of  that  language.  The  original  is  printed 
with  the  translation,  that  in  the  estimate  of  those  at  least 
who  are  versed  in  the  Spanish  tongae  the  author  may 
not  suffer  for  the  imperfections  of  the  translator. 

The  great  art  of  translating  well  lies  in  the  power 
of  rendering  literally  the  words  of  a  foreign  author 
while  at  the  same  time  we  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
originaL  But  how  far  one  of  these  requisites  of  a  good 
translation  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  other  —  how  far  a 
translator  is  at  liberty  to  embellish  the  original  before 
him,  while  clothing  it  in  a  new  language,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  decided  differently  by  persons  of  dif- 
ferent tastes.  The  sculptor,  when  he  transfers  to  the 
inanimate  marble  the  form  and  features  of  a  living  be- 
ing, may  be  said  not  only  to  copy,  but  to  translate.  But 
the  scrdptor  cannot  represent  in  marble  the  beauty  and 
expression  of  the  human  eye ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
this  defect  as  far  as  possible,  he  is  forced  to  transgress 
the  rigid  truth  of  nature.  By  sinking  the  eye  deeper, 
and  making  the  brow  more  prominent  above  it,  he  pro- 
duces a  stronger  light  and  shade,  and  thus  gives  to  the 
statue  more  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  original  than  he 
could  have  done  by  an  exact  copy.  So,  too,  the  trans- 
lator. As  there  are  certain  beauties  of  thought  and 
expression  in  a  good  original,  which  cannot  be  fully 
represented  in  the  less  flexible  material  of  another  lan- 
guage, he,  too,  at  times  may  be  permitted  to  transgress 
the  rigid  truth  of  language,  and  remedy  the  defect,  as 
far  as  such  a  defect  can  be  remedied,  by  slight  and 
judicious  embellishments. 
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Bj  this  principle  I  have  been  guided  in  the  foDow- 
ing  transUtions.  I  have  rendered  litenJlj  the  wordi 
of  the  original,  when  it  could  be  done  without  injuring 
their  spirit ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  done,  I  hare 
occasionally  used  the  embellishment  of  an  additional 
epithet,  or  a  more  forcible  torn  of  expression.  How 
far  I  have  succeeded  in  my  purpose,  the  reader  shall 
determine. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  translator  did  not 
keep  to  the  exact  metre  and  rhyme  of  the  Span- 
iah  original,  but  adopted  what  he  r^;arded  at  mn 
equivalent  stanza.  He  afterward  adopted  a  modi 
stricter  rule  of  translation,  indicated  by  the  oonplei 
from  Spenoer  prefixed  to  his  version  of  Dante :  — 

I  follow  here  tbo  foodns:  of  thy  f eete. 

That  with  thy  nuMininy  to  I  may  tho  rathar  meatt. 

Once  more,  when  publishing  Outre -Mar  in 
1885,  Mr.  Longfellow  inserted  the  Capias  at  a 
chapter  in  the  book,  but  be  dropped  it  from  later 
editions,  preferring  to  connect  it  with  his  poetical 
works,  and  thus  the  poem  finaUy  fonnd  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  volume  Voices  of  the  NighL 
The  foot-note  readings  here  given  are  from  the 
version  printed  in  the  separate  issue  of  1838. 


Besides  the  translations  preserved  by  Mr.  IiOiig>- 
feUow  in  soocessive  volumes,  there  are  several 
published  in  periodicals  and  elsewhere  which  are 
directly  traceable  to  his  pen,  and  are  included  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  including  one  found 
among  his  manuscripts.  As  a  fitting  prelode  to 
the  entire  series,  the  poem,  not  a  translation,  whiok 
was  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  poetkaiBoat 
collection  Im  the  Harbor^  is  here  given  at  the 
outset. 
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PRELUDE. 

Written  May  23,  1870. 

As  treasures  that  men  seek. 
Deep  buried  in  seorsands^ 

Vanish  if  they  hut  speak, 
And  elude  their  eager  hands,  - 

So  ye  escape  and  slip, 
O  songs,  and  fade  away, 

When  the  word  is  on  my  lip 
To  interpret  what  ye  say. 

Were  it  not  better,  then. 
To  let  the  treasures  rest 

Hid  from  the  eyes  of  men 
Locked  in  their  iron  chest  f 

I  have  but  marked  the  place. 
But  half  the  secret  told. 

That,  following  this  slight  trace. 
Others  may  find  the  gold. 
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FROM  THE  SPANISH. 
OOPLAS  D£  MANRIQU& 

Don  Jotf«  MaariqiM,  Um  Mitkor  of  Um  foUowfaif 
kiMd  IB  Um  last  half  of  Um  fif tMoth  omtiiry.  He  follow^  iIm 
prof  ««UNi  of  wmm,  mod  dM  oa  Um  6eld  of  batU*.  MarkMM,  is 
kk  Uutory  qf  Spaim^  makjm  booormbU  m— tkm  of  Um,  ■•  bd*g 
prMut  at  ihm  mf»  of  Uol4s ;  and  speaks  of  kian  as  **a  joirtk  sf 
ssHmshle  qvalitias,  wko  in  this  war  ga^e  brilliant  prooli  sf  kb 
Talor.  He  died  yoonir ;  and  was  tkos  eat  off  frooi  loaf  •■•■■^■y 
kis  great  Tirtiies,  and  ezbibtting  to  the  world  tke  Ufkt  of  kis 
geaiiis,  wkick  was  alrsady  known  to  fame.**  He  was  wamtaJkj 
wounded  in  a  akirmisk  near  CaAaTete,  in  tke  year  1470. 

Tke  name  of  Roderigo  Bfanriqne,  tke  f atker  of  tke  poet«  Coada 
ds  PkredM  and  Maestie  de  Santiago,  is  weU  known  in  SpaniBk 
kktory  and  mmg.  He  died  in  1470;  aooordiiy  to  Msrinna,  in  tka 
town  of  Uol4e ;  bnt,  acoordiqg  to  tka  poem  of  kis  son,  in  Osaln. 
It  was  kit  d«atk  tkat  called  fortk  tke  poem  upon  wkiek  lealB  tka 
literary  reputation  of  tke  yonnger  Ifanriqna.  In  tke  laagnngn 
of  kis  kistorian,  **  Don  Jotge  Maariqne,  in  an  elegant  Oda,  ffnU  af 
poetie  beaotiea,  rieb  embellishments  of  grains,  and  high  motnl 
lelleetioaB,  moomed  tke  deatk  of  kis  fatker  as  witk  a  fnastnl 
kymn."  Tkis  praise  is  not  eiaggerated.  Tke  poem  is  a  modal 
in  its  kind.  Its  ounesptiun  k  solemn  and  keaatif nl ;  aad«  in  aa- 
witk  it,  tke  style  moves  on,  —  ealm,  dignifisd, 
IL  W.  L. 


Oil  let  the  aoul  her  slumbers  breiJK, 
L(»t  thought  be  quickened,  and  awmke ; 
Awake  to  see 
How  soon  this  life  is  past  and  gone* 
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And  death  comes  softly  stealing  on, 
How  silently  I 

Swiftly  our  pleasures  glide  away, 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast 
We  heed  not,  but  the  past,  —  the  past, 
More  highly  prize. 

Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps, 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps, 
Till  life  is  done  ; 

And,  did  we  judge  of  time  aright. 
The  past  and  future  in  their  flight 
Would  be  as  one. 

Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again, 
That  Hope  and  all  her  shadowy  train 
Will  not  decay ; 

Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Bemembered  like  a  tale  that 's  told. 
They  pass  away. 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  boundless  sea, 
The  silent  grave  I 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Boll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  one  dark  wave. 

Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way. 
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And  tinkling  lilL 
There  all  are  equal ;  side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 
Lie  calm  and  stilL 

I  will  not  here  invoke  the  throng 

Of  orators  and  sons  of  song, 

The  deathless  few ; 

Fiction  entices  and  deceives, 

And,  sprinkled  o'er  her  fragrant  leaves. 

Lies  poisonous  dew. 

To  One  alone  my  thoughts  arise, 
The  Eternal  Truth,  the  Good  and  Wise, 
To  Him  I  cry, 

Who  shared  on  earth  our  common  lot, 
But  the  world  comprehended  not 
deity. 


This  world  is  but  the  rugged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 
Of  peace  above; 

So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way. 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 
From  realms  of  love. 

Our  cradle  is  the  starting-place. 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  race. 
We  reach  the  goal 
When,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Death  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 
The  weary  souL 

Um'H.    laUtewvnHttea 
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Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought, 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering  thought 

To  its  high  state. 

Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  shy, 

Up  to  that  better  world  on  high, 

For  which  we  wait. 

Yes,  the  glad  messenger  of  love, 
To  guide  us  to  our  home  above, 
The  Saviour  came ; 
Bom  amid  mortal  cares  and  fears, 
He  suffered  in  this  vale  of  tears 
A  death  of  shame. 

Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 
The  shapes  we  chase 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery ! 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye. 
And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  steals  them  from  us,  chances  strange, 

Disastrous  accident,  and  change. 

That  come  to  all ; 

Even  in  the  most  exalted  state. 

Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate ; 

The  strongest  fall. 

Tell  me,  the  charms  that  lovers  seek ; 
In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  cheek, 
The  hues  that  play 
O'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow, 

Line  21.    That  oomM  to  all ; 
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When  hoary  age  approaches  slow, 
Ah,  where  are  they  ? 

The  oanning  skill,  the  curioiis  arts. 
The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparts 
In  life's  first  stage ; 
These  shall  become  a  heavy  weight, 
When  Time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 
To  woary  age. 

The  noble  blood  of  Gothic  name, 
Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame. 
In  long  array ; 

How,  in  the  onward  course  of  time, 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sublime 
Were  swept  away  I 

Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust. 
Prostrate  and  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Shall  rise  no  more  ; 
Others,  by  guilt  and  crime,  maintain 
The  scutcheon,  that,  without  a  stain. 
Their  fathers  bore. 

Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride. 

With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide. 

How  soon  depart ! 

Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay. 

The  vassals  of  a  mistress  they. 

Of  fickle  heart 


These  gifts  in  Fortune's  hands  are  found  ; 
Her  swift  revolving  wheel  turns  round. 
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And  they  are  gone  I 
No  rest  the  inoonstant  goddess  knows, 
But  changing,  and  without  repose, 
Still  hurries  on. 

Even  could  the  hand  of  avarice  save 
Its  gilded  baubles,  till  the  grave 
Beclaimed  its  prey. 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  rely ; 
life,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by. 
And  where  are  they  ? 

Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 

Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust. 

They  fade  and  die ; 

But,  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom 

Eternally! 

The  pleasures  and  delights,  which  mask 
In  treacherous  smiles  life's  serious  task. 
What  are  they  all 
But  the  fleet  coursers  of  the  chase. 
And  death  an  ambush  in  the  race. 
Wherein  we  faU? 

No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass,  we  heed. 
Brook  no  delay,  but  onward  speed 
With  loosened  rein ; 
And,  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near. 
We  strive  to  check  our  mad  career, 
But  strive  in  vain. 

IiiM22.    In  which  W6  fan  r 
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Could  we  new  charms  to  age  impaxti 
And  fashion  with  a  cunning  art 
The  human  face, 

Ab  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  lighti 
And  make  the  glorious  spirit  bright 
With  heavenly  grace, 

How  busily  each  passing  hour 
Should  we  exert  that  magic  power  I 
What  ardor  show, 
To  deck  the  sensual  slave  of  sin. 
Yet  leave  the  freebom  soul  within. 
In  weeds  of  woe  I 

Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong. 

Famous  in  history  and  in  song 

Of  olden  time, 

Saw,  by  the  stem  decrees  of  fate. 

Their  kingdoms  lost,  and  desolate 

Their  race  sublime. 

Who  is  the  champion?  who  the  strong? 

Pontiff  and  priest,  and  sceptred  throng  7 

On  these  shaU  fall 

As  heavily  the  hand  of  Death, 

As  when  it  stajrs  the  shepherd's  breath 

Beside  his  stalL 

I  speak  not  of  the  Trojan  name, 
Neither  its  glory  nor  its  shame 
lias  met  our  eyes ; 

Nor  of  Rome's  great  and  glorious  dead. 
Though  we  have  heard  so  oft,  and  read, 
histories. 


*         V    • 
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Little  avails  it  now  to  know 
Of  ages  passed  so  long  ago, 
Nor  how  they  rolled ; 
Our  theme  shall  be  of  yesterday, 
Which  to  oblivion  sweeps  away, 
Like  days  of  old. 

Where  is  the  King,  Don  Juan?    Where 

Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir 

Of  Aragon  ? 

Where  are  the  courtly  gallantries  ? 

The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise. 

In  battle  done  ? 

Tourney  and  joust,  that  charmed  the  eye, 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply. 
And  nodding  plume. 
What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  ? 
What  but  the  garlands,  gay  and  green, 
That  deck  the  tomb? 

Where  are  the  high-bom  dames,  and  where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hair. 
And  odors  sweet? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To  kneel,  and  breathe  love's  ardent  flame. 
Low  at  their  feet  ? 

Where  is  the  song  of  Troubadour  ? 
Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour 
They  loved  of  yore  ? 
Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old. 
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The  flowing  robes,  inwroaglit  with  gold, 
TbedADoera  wore? 

And  he  who  next  the  soeptre  twmyed, 
Henry,  whoee  royal  court  disidayed 
Sach  power  and  pride  ; 
Oh,  in  what  winning  smiles  arrayed. 
The  world  its  Yarioas  pleasures  bud 
His  throne  beside  I 

But  oh,  how  false  and  full  of  guile 
That  world,  which  wore  so  soft  a  smile 
But  to  betray! 

She,  that  had  been  his  friend  befoie» 
Now  from  the  fated  monarch  tore 
Her  charms  away. 

The  countless  gifts,  the  stately  walls, 

The  royal  palaces,  and  halls 

AU  filled  with  gold ; 

Plate  with  armorial  bearings  wrought. 

Chambers  with  ample  treasures  fraught 

Of  wealth  untold ; 

The  noble  steeds,  and  harness  bright. 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  kidght, 
In  rich  array. 

Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  7    Alas  t 
Like  the  bright  dewdrops  on  the 
They  passed  away. 


brother,  too,  whose  factious  seal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 
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Unskilled  to  reign ; 
What  a  gay,  brilliant  court  had  he. 
When  all  the  flower  of  chivalry 
Was  in  his  train  I 

But  he  was  mortal ;  and  the  breath 
That  flamed  from  the  hot  forge  of  Death 
Blasted  his  years ; 

Judgment  of  God  I  that  flame  by  thee, 
When  raging  fierce  and  fearfully, 
Was  quenched  in  tears  I 

Spain's  haughty  Constable,  the  true 
And  gallant  Master,  whom  we  knew 
Most  loved  of  all ; 
Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  his  pride. 
He  on  the  gloomy  scaffold  died. 
Ignoble  fall  I 

The  countless  treasures  of  his  care, 

His  villages  and  villas  fair, 

His  mighty  power. 

What  were  they  all  but  grief  and  shame, 

Tears  and  a  broken  heart,  when  came 

The  parting  hour  ? 

His  other  brothers,  proud  and  high. 
Masters,  who,  in  prosperity, 
Might  rival  kings ; 

Line  8.    Eternal  Proridence  1  by  thae, 

Line  9.    The  flame  of  earthly  majeity, 

Line  11.    Spain's  haughty  Constable, — the  fgnaX 

Line  12.    And  gallant  Master,  —  cxnel  fit* 

Line  13.     Stripped  him  of  all ; 

Line  18.    Hamlets  and  villas  greon  and  frir, 
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Who  made  the  brftvest  and  the  best 
The  bondBiiien  of  their  high  behest, 
Their  underlings ; 

What  was  their  prosperous  estate. 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 
With  power  and  pride? 
What,  bat  a  transient  gleam  of  light, 
A  flame,  which,  glaring  at  its  height, 
Grew  dim  and  died? 

So  many  a  duke  of  royal  name, 
Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fiune. 
And  baron  brave. 

That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield. 
All  these,  O  Death,  hast  thou  concealed 
In  the  dark  grave  t 

Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms, 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war*s  alarms, 
When  thou  dost  show, 
O  Death,  thy  stem  and  angry  face. 
One  stroke  of  thy  all-powerful  maoe 
Can  orerthrow. 

Unnumbered  hosts,  that  threaten  nigh. 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  hig^ 
And  flag  displayed ; 
High  battlements  intrenched  around, 
Bastion,  and  moated  wall,  and  mound. 
And  palisade, 

Um  19     O  4mU,  tk7 
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And  covered  trencli,  secure  and  deep. 

All  these  cannot  one  victim  keep, 

O  Death,  from  thee. 

When  thou  dost  battle  in  thy  wrath, 

And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

O  World !  so  few  the  years  we  live, 

Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dost  give 

Were  life  indeed  I 

Alas  I  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast. 

Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 

The  soul  is  freed. 

Our  days  are  covered  o*er  with  grief, 
And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 
Veil  all  in  gloom  ; 
Left  desolate  of  real  good, 
Within  this  cheerless  solitude 
No  pleasures  bloom. 

Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears. 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears, 
Or  dark  despair ; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear. 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 

Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan. 

By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 

And  weary  hearts ; 

Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe, 

Una  10.    Bat  thy  MrrowB  fall  w  fMt, 
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But  with  m  lingering  step  and  slow 
Its  fonn  departs* 

And  he,  the  good  man's  shield  and  shads* 

To  whom  all  hearts  their  homage  paid« 

As  Virtue's  son, 

Roderic  Manriqne,  he  whose  name 

Is  written  on  the  scroll  of  Fame, 

Spain's  champion ; 

His  sig^nal  deeds  and  prowess  hig^ 

Demand  no  pompous  eulogy, 

Ye  saw  his  deeds ! 

Why  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  imgl 

The  name,  that  dwells  on  every  tongaei 

No  minstrel  needs. 

To  friends  a  friend  ;  how  kind  to  all 
The  vassals  of  this  ancient  hall 
And  feudal  fief  I 
To  foes  how  stem  a  foe  was  he! 
And  to  the  valiant  and  the  free 
How  brave  a  chief ! 

What  prudence  with  the  old  and  wise: 

What  grace  in  youthful  gayeties ; 

In  all  how  sage  I 

Benignant  to  the  serf  and  slave. 

He  showed  the  base  and  falsely  bimve 

A  lion's  rage. 

His  was  Octavian's  prosperous  star. 
The  ruiih  of  Cesar's  oonquering  car 
At  battle's  call ; 
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His,  Soipio's  virtue ;  his,  the  skill 
And  the  indomitable  will 
Of  Hannibal 

His  was  a  Trajan's  goodness,  his 

A  Titos'  noble  charities 

And  righteons  laws ; 

The  arm  of  Hector,  and  the  might 

Of  Tally,  to  maintain  the  right 

In  tmth's  just  cause ; 

The  clemency  of  Antonine, 
Aurelins'  countenance  divine, 
Firm,  gentle,  still ; 
The  eloquence  of  Adrian, 
And  Theodosius'  love  to  man. 

0 

And  generous  will ; 

In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray. 
An  Alexander's  vigorous  sway 
And  stem  command ; 
The  faith  of  Constantine ;  ay,  more, 
The  fervent  love  Camillus  bore 
His  native  land. 

He  left  no  well-filled  treasury. 

He  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  high. 

Nor  massive  plate ; 

He  fought  the  Moors,  and,  in  their  fall, 

City  and  tower  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 

Line  7.    His  the  ArohMHi*!  Mm ;  the  might 
line  26.    VilU,  and  tower,  md  OMttod  wdl 
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Upon  the  haid-fought  batUe-groandt 
Brave  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found 
A  common  grave ; 

And  there  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain 
The  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  train. 
That  conquest  gave. 

And  if  of  old  his  halls  displayed 
The  honored  and  exalted  grade 
His  worth  had  gained. 
So,  in  the  dark,  disastrous  hour. 
Brothers  and  bondsmen  of  his  power 
Ilis  hand  sustained. 

After  high  deeds,  not  left  untold. 
In  the  stem  warfare  which  of  old 
*T  was  his  to  share. 
Such  noble  leagues  he  made  that  more 
And  &irer  regions  than  before 
His  guerdon  were. 

These  are  the  records,  half  e£Eaoed, 

Which,  with  the  hand  of  youth,  he  traoed 

On  history's  page ; 

But  with  fresh  victories  he  drew 

Kach  fading  character  anew 

In  his  old  age. 


By  his  unrivalled  skill,  by  great 
And  veteran  service  to  the  state. 
By  worth  adored* 
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He  gtood,  in  his  high  dignity, 
The  proudest  knight  of  chiyaby, 
Knight  of  the  Sword. 

He  found  his  cities  and  domains 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  galling  chains 
And  cmel  power ; 
But,  by  fierce  battle  and  blockade. 
Soon  his  own  banner  was  displayed 
From  every  tower. 

By  the  tried  valor  of  his  hand. 

His  monarch  and  his  native  land 

Were  nobly  served ; 

Let  Portugal  repeat  the  story, 

And  proud  Castile,  who  shared  the  glory 

His  arms  deserved. 

And  when  so  oft,  for  weal  or  woe, 

His  life  upon  the  fatal  throw 

Had  been  cast  down ; 

When  he  had  served,  with  patriot  zeal. 

Beneath  the  banner  of  Castile, 

His  sovereign's  crown ; 

And  done  such  deeds  of  valor  strong, 
That  neither  history  nor  song 
Can  count  them  all ; 
Then,  on  Ocafia's  castled  rock. 
Death  at  his  portal  came  to  knock. 
With  sudden  call, 

line  4.  He  found  hk  tOIm  and  ^^*"^*'** 

line  17.  His  Ufo  opoa  000  fatel  throw 

Iinel&  Had  been  laid  down; 

line  25.  Then  to  Ooafia*a  oaatled  roek, 
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Saying,  **  Good  CavaUer, 

To  leave  this  world  of  toil  and 

With  joyful  mien ; 

Let  thy  strong  heart  of  steel  this  day 

Put  on  its  armor  for  the  fray. 

The  closing  scene. 

^^  Since  thou  hast  been,  in  battle-atrife. 
So  prodigal  of  health  and  life. 
For  earthly  fame. 
Let  virtue  nerve  thy  heart  again ; 
Loud  on  the  last  stem  batUe-plain 
They  call  thy  name. 


^'  Think  not  the  struggle  that  drawB 
Too  terrible  for  man,  nor  fear 
To  meet  the  foe  ; 
Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve. 
Its  life  of  glorious  fame  to  leave 
On  earth  below. 


**  A  life  of  honor  and  of  worth 
Has  no  eternity  on  earth, 
*T  is  but  a  name ; 
And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds 
That  base  and  sensual  life,  which  kada 
To  want  and  shame. 

*'"  The  eternal  life,  beyond  the  sky. 
Wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  the  hi^ 
And  proud  estate ; 

liwll.    WUckoilktlHI 
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The  soul  in  dallianoe  laid,  the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  sin,  shall  not  inherit 
A  joy  so  great. 

But  the  good  monk,  in  cloistered  cell. 
Shall  gain  it  by  his  book  and  bell. 
His  prayers  and  tears ; 
And  the  brave  knight,  whose  arm  endures 
Fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Moors 
His  standard  rears. 

And  thou,  brave  knight,  whose  hand  has  poured 
The  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  horde 
O'er  all  the  land. 

In  heaven  shalt  thou  receive,  at  length, 
The  guerdon  of  thine  earthly  strength 
And  dauntless  hand. 

Cheered  onward  by  this  promise  sure, 
Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure 
Thou  dost  profess, 
Depart,  thy  hope  is  certainty, 
The  third,  the  better  life  on  high 
Shalt  thou  possess.'' 


^^  O  Death,  no  more,  no  more  delay ; 
My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away. 
And  be  at  rest ; 

The  will  of  Heaven  my  will  shall  be, 
I  bow  to  the  divine  decree, 
To  God's  behest. 


4( 


«( 


My  soul  is  ready  to  depart, 
No  thought  rebels,  the  obedient  heart 
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BreAtbet  forth  no  sigh ; 

The  wish  on  earth  to  linger  still 

Were  Tain^  when  't  is  God's  sovereign  wiD 

That  we  shall  die. 

^  O  thoo,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  human  form,  and  hnmUy  make 
Thy  home  on  earth ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  diTinity 
A  human  nature  didst  aUy 
By  mortal  birth, 

^  And  in  that  form  didst  suffer  here 
Torment,  and  agony,  and  fear, 
So  patiently; 

By  thy  redeeming  graoe  akoe, 
And  not  for  merits  of  my  own^ 
Oh,  pardon  mel** 

As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed. 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 
Upon  his  mind ; 
Enoiided  by  his  faunily, 
Watched  by  affection's  gentle  eye 
So  soft  and 


His  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it  rose ; 
God  lead  it  to  its  long  repose. 
Its  glorious  rest  t 

And,  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 
radiant,  blest 
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SONNETS. 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 
(El  Bubm  Pabtob.) 

BT  LOFB  DE  VEGA. 

Hie  Are  toUawing  tonnetB  are  from  the  CcpUu  de  JfoivigfiM 
▼olnme,  wbere  they  were  printed  with  the  Spanish  text  on  the 
opporite  pages.  Two  other  sonnets  in  that  Toliiniesiiot  xetained 
when  the  Ydnme  was  merged  in  Voicea  of  the  Night,  will  be 
foond  in  the  Appendix.  The  two  Lope  de  Vega  sonnets  are 
from  his  Rimas  Sacrcu. 

Shephebd  !  who  with  thine  amorous,  sylvan  song 
Hast  broken  the  slumber  that  encompassed  me, 
Who  mad'st  thy  crook  from  the  accursed  tree, 
On  which  thy  powerful  arms  were  stretched  so 
long! 

Lead  me  to  mercy's  ever-flowing  fountains ; 
For  thou  my  shepherd,  guard,  and  guide  shalt 

be; 
I  will  obey  thy  voice,  and  wait  to  see 
Thy  feet  all  beautiful  upon  the  mountains. 

Hear,  Shepherd !  thou  who  for  thy  flock  art  dying. 
Oh,  wash  away  these  scarlet  sins,  for  thou 
Rejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner's  vow. 

Oh,  wait  I  to  thee  my  weary  soul  is  crying. 
Wait  for  me  I     Yet  why  ask  it,  when  I  see. 
With  feet  nailed  to  the  cross,  thou  'rt  waiting 
still  for  me ! 

line  1.    Shepherd !  that  with  thine  amorovuH  ijItmi  Mng 
line  3.    That  madeet  thy  crook  from  the  aoooned  tree, 
line  9.    Hear,  Shepherd!— thou  that  for  thy  flock  art  dying, 
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IL 
TO-MORROW. 

(BCaxava.) 

BT   LOPB  DB   VBQA. 

Lord*  what  am  I,  that,  with  onoeanng  oaro, 
Thoa  didst  seek  after  me,  that  thoa  didst  wait. 
Wet  with  onhealthy  dewa,  before  my  gate, 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  7 

Oh,  strange  delusion !  that  I  did  not  greet 

Thy  blest  approach,  and  oh,  to  Heaven  how  lost, 

If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 

Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
**  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou  shalt 

see 
How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee  t  ** 

And,  oh  I  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 
**  To4norrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied. 
And  when  the  morrow  came  I  answered  still, 
**  To4nonow.*' 

m. 

THE  NATTVK  LAND. 

(El  Patkk)  CixiiOL) 

BT  paAKcnco  nx  alhaka. 

Clear  fount  of  li^t  I  my  native  land  on  high. 
Bright  with  a  glory  that  shall  never  iadel 
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Mansion  of  truth  I  without  a  veil  or  shade, 
Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 

There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal  essence. 
Grasping  no  longer  for  life's  feeble  breath ; 
But,  sentinelled  in  heaven,  its  glorious  pres- 
ence 
With  pitying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not,  death. 

Beloved  country  I  banished  from  thy  shore, 
A  stranger  in  this  prison-house  of  clay. 
The  exiled  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for  iheel 

Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 
Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way, 
Thai,  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall  my  dwell- 
ing be. 

IV. 

THE  DiAGE  OF  GOD. 

(La  iMiCoKK  DE   DUM.) 
BY   FRANCISCO  DE  ALDANA. 

O  Lord  I  who  seest,  from  yon  starry  height, 
Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past. 
Fashioned  in  thine  own  image,  see  how  fast 
The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once  was  bright ! 

Eternal  Sun !  the  warmth  which  thou  hast  given. 
To  cheer  life's  flowery  April,  fast  decays  ; 
Yet,  in  the  hoary  winter  of  my  days. 
Forever  green  shall  be  my  trust  in  Heaven. 

Celestial  King !  oh  let  thy  presence  pass 
Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  &ir 
Shall  meet  that  look  of  mercy  from  on  high. 

Line  IS.  OLordI  thatMMtffronyoDitwiyhaiiVi* 
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As  the  reflected  image  in  a  glass 
Doth  meet  the  look  of  him  who  seeks  it  tibeie» 
And  owes  its  being  to  the  gaier^s  eye. 


THB  BROOK. 

{£,  uv  AaaoTUBLa) 

▲Homnious. 

Lauqh  of  the  mountain !  —  lyre  of   bird  and 
treel 
Pomp  of  the  meadow  t  mirror  of  the  mom  I 
The  sool  of  April,  onto  whom  are  bom 
The  rose  and  jessamine,  leaps  wild  in  dieel 

Althoogh,  where'er  thy  devioos  current  strays. 
The  1^>  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver  teems, 
To  me  thy  dear  proceeding  brighter  seems 
Than  golden  sands,  that  charm  each  shepberd*s 


How  without  guile  thy  boflom,  all  transparent 
As  the  pure  crystal,  lets  the  curious  eye 
Thy  secrets  scan,  thy  smooth,  round  pebbles 
count  t 
How,  without  malice  murmuring,  glides  thy  ous 
rent! 
O  sweet  simplicity  of  days  gcme  by  I 
Thou  8hun*8t  the  haunts  of  man,  to  dwell  in 
limpid  fount ! 


Ummt^     mrrar  «l 

Urn*,    TW and «f  Afffl,  UM ■•  fMl^ yWii 

7.    TWff«MM4>MBkMbloMi,lMfa«llitelkwt 
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ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS. 

In  the  ohapter  with  this  title  in  Outre-Mer,  besides  iUnstrsdoos 
from  Byron  and  Loekhart  are  the  three  following  examples,  oon- 
tribnted  by  Mr.  Longfellow. 


Rio  Vebde,  Rio  Verde ! 

Many  a  oorpse  is  baUied  in  thee, 
Both  of  Moors  and  eke  of  Christians, 

Slain  with  swords  most  omelly. 

And  thy  pore  and  crystal  waters 
Dappled  are  with  crimson  gore ; 

For  between  the  Moors  and  Christiaiis 
Long  has  been  the  fight  and  sore. 

Dukes  and  counts  fell  bleeding  near  thee. 
Lords  of  high  renown  were  slain, 

Perished  many  a  brave  hidalgo 
Of  the  noblemen  of  Spain* 


n. 

**  King  Alfonso  the  Eighth,  having  ezhaosted  his  treasnry  in 
war,  wishes  to  lay  a  tax  of  five  farthings  upon  each  of  the  CSm- 
tilian  hidalgos,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  journey 
from  Burgos  to  Cnenca.  This  proposition  of  the  king  was  met 
with  disdain  by  the  noblemen  who  had  been  assembled  on  tiie 
oooadon." 

Don  Nunc,  Count  of  Lara, 

In  anger  and  in  pride, 
Forgot  all  reverence  for  the  king. 

And  thus  in  wrath  replied : 
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^  Our  noUe  anoestora,"  quoth  he, 
^  Ne'er  such  a  tribute  paid ; 
Nor  shall  the  king  receive  of  us 
What  they  have  ouoe  gainaaid. 

^  The  base-bom  soul  who  deems  it  just 
May  here  with  thee  remain ; 
But  follow  me,  ye  cavaliers, 
Ye  noblemen  of  Spain." 

Forth  followed  they  the  noble  Coont, 
They  marched  to  Glera*s  plain ; 

Out  of  three  thousand  gallant  knights 
Did  only  three  remain* 

They  tied  the  tribute  to  their  spears. 

They  raised  it  in  the  air, 
And  they  sent  to  tell  their  lord  the  king 

That  Us  tax  was  ready  there. 


^  He  may  send  and  take  by  force,**  said  tkqrt 
^  This  paltry  sum  of  gold ; 
But  the  goodly  gift  of  liberty 
Cannot  be  bought  and  sold." 


III. 


*'OMof  tlMfiiiMt  of  the  hbtorie  UOadi  b  tint  wUtk  4^ 
iIm  B«nHitlo*s  nutfvh  to  RooomtbUm.  Ik  mIHm  imf^ 
*  wHk  tktm  thn— fl  Lmmm  aad  nam,'  to  piolMl 
and  frMdom  of  hk  Hitive  UaL  FVom  aU  Mm,  tU 
«f  thm  Uad  flock  to  the  lM*ro*i  aUmLyrd.** 

TiiK  peasant  leaves  his  plough  afield. 
The  reaper  leaves  his  hook. 
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«p  m  Jmmk  at  joT« 
Tkt  old  imfflJL  Aar  Tesrs, 
Ik  iBehfe  flUB  grows  flfamt  of  hattri» 


An  i«k  to  Bemaid^s  stendud, 

Aadon  libertj  they  cmll; 
Ikj  eoBot  brook  to  wew  tiie  yoke, 

Wken  ^esftened  by  the  GsuL 

^  Free  woe  we  bom,"  't  is  thus  they  ery 
**■  And  willingly  pay  we 
The  doty  that  we  owe  our  king, 
Bj  ^be  diyine  decree. 

**'  But  God  forbid  that  we  obey 
The  laws  of  foreign  knaves, 
Tarntth  the  glory  of  our  sires, 
And  make  our  children  slaves. 

*•  Our  hearts  have  not  so  craven  grown. 
So  bloodless  all  our  veins, 
So  vigorless  our  brawny  arms, 
As  to  submit  to  chains. 

**  Has  the  audacious  Frank,  forsooth. 
Subdued  these  seas  and  lands  ? 
Shall  he  a  bloodless  victory  have  ? 
No,  not  while  we  have  hands. 
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M 


He  shall  learn  thai  the  gallant  Leoneea 

Can  bravely  fight  and  fall. 
But  that  they  know  not  how  to  yield ; 

They  are  Castilians  alL 


^  Was  it  for  this  the  Roman  power 
Of  old  was  made  to  yield 
Unto  Nomantia's  valiant  hosts 
On  many  a  bloody  field  ? 

'« Shall  the  bold  lions  that  have  bathed 
Their  paws  in  Libyan  gore. 
Crouch  basely  to  a  feebler  foe. 
And  dare  the  strife  no  more  ? 

^^  Liet  the  false  king  sell  town  and  tower, 
But  not  his  vassals  free ; 
For  to  subdue  the  free-bom  soul 
No  royal  power  hath  he ! '' 


VIDA   DE  SAN  lOLLAN. 

BT  OOXZUX)   DB    BBBCBO. 

T^  potm  ftppMred  in  Mr.  LoQ|cfellow*s  aitUt  €■  71f  Mtni 
IkfntUmd  Potfbj  of  Spain  w  th*  Smk  A\ 
Md  VM  rvpMtod  in  Omtf-Utr^ 


And  when  the  kings  were  in  the  field, — their 

squadrons  in  array,  — 
With  lanoe  in  rest  they  onward  pressed  to  min|^ 

in  the  fray ; 
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But  soon  upon  the  Christians  fell  a  terror  of  tiieir 

foes, — 
These  were  a  numerous  army,  —  a  little  handful 

those. 

And  while  the  Christian  people  stood  in  this  un- 

certainty, 
Upward  to  heaven  they  turned  their  eyes,  and 

fixed  their  thoughts  on  high  ; 
And  there  two  figures  they  beheld,  all  beautiful 

and  bright. 
Even  than  the  pure  new-fallen  snow  their  garments 

were  more  white. 

They  rode  upon  two  horses  more  white  than  crystal 

sheen, 
And  arms  they  bore  such  as  before  no  mortal  man 

had  seen; 
The  one,  he  held  a  crosier,  —  a  pontiff's  mitre 

wore; 
The  other  held  a  crucifix,  —  such  man  ne'er  saw 

before. 

Their  faces  were  angelical,  celestial  forms  had 

they,— 
And  downward  through  the  fields  of  air  they  urged 

their  rapid  way ; 
They  looked  upon  the  Moorish  host  with  fierce  and 

angry  look. 
And  in  their  hands,  with  dire  portent,  their  naked 

sabres  shook. 

The  Christian  host,  beholding  this,  straightway 
take  heart  again ; 
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They  &I1  upon  their  bended  kneea,  all  resting  on 

the  plain. 
And  each  one  with  his  clenched  fist  to  smite  his 

breast  b^^ins. 
And  promises  to  Ood  on  high  he  will  forsake  his 

sins. 

And  when  the  heavenly  knights  drew  near  imto 

the  battle-ground. 
They  dashed  among  the  Moors  and  dealt  unerring 

blows  around ; 
Such  deadly  havoc  there  they  made  the  foremoat 

ranks  along, 
A  panic  terror  spread  unto  the  hindmost  of  tbe 

throng. 

Together  with  these  two  good  knights,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  sky. 

The  Christians  rallied  and  began  to  smite  full  sore 
and  high ; 

The  Moors  raised  up  their  voices  and  by  the  Koran 
swore 

That  in  their  lives  such  deadly  fray  they  neW  had 
seen  before. 

Down  went  the    misbelievers,  — fast    sped    tlie 

bloody  fight,  — 
Some  ghastly  and  dismembered  lay,  and  some  half 

dead  with  fright : 
Full  sorely  they  repented  that  to  the  field  they 

came. 
For  they  saw  that  from  the  battle  they  shoold 

retreat  with  shame. 
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Another  thing  befell  them,  — they  dreamed  not  of 

such  woes,  — 
The  very  arrows  that  the  Moors  shot  irom  their 

twanging  bows 
Tamed  back  against  them   in  their  flight  and 

wounded  them  full  sore, 
And  every  blow  they  dealt  the  foe  was  paid  in 

drops  of  gore. 

Now  he  that  bore  the  crosier,  and  the  papal  crown 
had  on, 

Was  the  glorified  Apostle,  the  brother  of  Saint 
John ; 

And  he  that  held  the  crucifix,  and  wore  the  monk- 
ish hood. 

Was  the  holy  San  Millan  of  CogoUa's  neighbor- 
hood. 


SAN  MIGUEL,  THE  CONVENT. 

(Sak  Miguel  dk  ul  Tumba.) 

BT   GONZALO  DE   BERCEO. 

Pabliflhed  in  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

San  Miguel  de  la  Tumba  is  a  convent  vast  and 

wide ; 
The  sea  encircles  it  around,  and  groans  on  every 

side : 
It  is  a  wild  and  dangerous  place,  and  many  woes 

betide 
The  monks  who  in  that  burial-place  in  penitence 

abide. 
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Within  ihoee  dark  monastio  walls,  amid  tbe 

flood. 
Of  pious,  fasting  monks  there  dwelt  a  holy  brotb- 

erhood; 
To  the  Madonna's  glory  there  an  altar  bi^  waa 

placed. 
And  a  rich  and  costly  image  the  sacred  alftitf 

graced. 

Exalted  high  upon  a  throne,  the  Virgin  Modier 

smiled, 
And,  as  the  custom  is,  she  held  within  her  arms 

the  Child  ; 
The  kings  and  wise  men  of  the  East  were  kneeling 

by  her  side ; 
Attended  was  she  like  a  queen  whom  God  bad 

sanctified. 

Descending  low  before  her  face  a  screen  of  feaftb* 

ers  hung,  — 
A  moscadery  or  fan  for  flies,  *t  is  called  in  Tulgar 

tongue ; 
From  the  feathers  of  the  peacock's  wing  *t  was 

fashioneti  bright  and  fair. 
And  glistened  like  the  heaven  above  when  all  its 

stars  are  there. 

It  chanced  that,  for  the  people's  sins,  fell  the  light- 
ning's blasting  stroke  : 

Forth  from  all  four  the  sacred  walls  the  flames  ooo* 
suniing  broke  ; 

The  sacred  robes  were  all  consumed,  missal  and 
holv  book  ; 
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And    hardly  with    their  lives  the  monks  their 
crumbling  walls  forsook. 

But  though  the  desolating  flame  raged  fearfully 

and  wild. 
It  did  not  reach  the  Virgin  Queen,  it  did  not  reach 

the  Child ; 
It  did  not  reach  the  feathery  screen  before  her  f aoe 

that  shone, 
Nor  injure  in  a  farthing's  worth  the  image  or  the 

throne. 

The  image  it  did  not  consume,  it  did  not  bum  the 

screen ; 
Even  in  the  value  of  a  hair  they  were  not  hurt,  I 

ween ; 
Not  even  the  smoke  did  reach  them,  nor  injure 

more  the  shrine 
Than  the  bishop  hight  Don  Tello  has  been  hurt  by 

hand  of  mine. 


SONG. 

From  the  ohApter,  A  Tailor' b  Drawer,  in  Outrt-Mer,  *^^Th» 
following  ditty,''  says  the  author,  **  I  tranaUte  from  the  Spamah. 
It  18  as  delicate  as  a  dew-drop." 

She  is  a  maid  of  artless  grace. 
Gentle  in  form,  and  fair  of  face. 

Tell  me,  thou  ancient  mariner, 
That  sailest  on  the  sea. 
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If  ship,  or  sail,  or  evening 
Be  half  so  fair  as  she  I 


Tell  me,  thou  gallant  cavalier, 

Wboee  shining  arms  I  see. 
If  steel,  or  sword,  or  battle^eld 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  I 

Tell  me,  thou  swain,  that  gnaid'tt  tiijr  floek 

Beneath  the  shadowy  tree. 
If  flock,  or  vale,  or  mountain-ridge 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she  I 


SANTA  T£R£SA*S  BOOK-MARK. 
(LsraiLiJi  Qcjx  llbyaba  fob  BBonrao  m  su 

BY  MANTA   TKRI»A   DB   AVUJU 

PublkhMl  ia  SmppUmtM  Co   TV  Potis  omd  Prntty  •f 
(1810), and  alM  ia  77bfwB<MMbo/JM»ii^(ld72).    SMidrika 
ImI  AmidUfka  EtpahoU,  MichMlk.  p.  143. 


Let  nothing  disturb  thee. 
Nothing  affright  thee ; 
All  things  are  passing ; 
God  never  changeth ; 
Patient  endurance 
Attaineth  to  all  things ; 
Who  God  poesesseth 
In  nothing  is  wanting ; 
Alone  God  sufficeth. 
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FROM  THE  CANCIONEROS. 

The  main  repository  of  these  poems  is  Ochoa's  Tesoro  de  lo» 
Bomanceros  y  Candoneros  EspahoUsy  Paris,  1838.  See  also 
Antoldgia  Espahola.  Mr.  Longfellow  published  his  translations 
in  the  volmne  entitled  Aftermath,  1873.  His  acquaintance  with 
these  Spanish  popular  songs  was  an  early  one,  for  there  is  an 
entry  in  his  journal,  when  at  Dresden,  February  1,  1829:  ''At 
the  Public  Library  in  the  morning  till  one  o^dock.  Found  a  very 
oarious  old  Spanish  book,  treating  of  the  troubadour  poetry  of 
Spain,  entitled  the  Candonero  Otneral,^ 
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EYES  SO  TRISTFUL,  EYES  SO  TRISTFUL. 
(Ojob  Tbibtbs,  Ojoe  Tbibtbb.) 

BY  DIEGO  DE  SALDANA. 

Eyes  so  tristful,  eyes  so  tristful, 
Heart  so  full  of  care  and  cumber, 
I  was  lapped  in  rest  and  slumber, 
Ye  have  made  me  wakeful,  wistful  I 
In  this  life  of  labor  endless 
Who  shall  comfort  my  distresses  ? 
Querulous  my  soul  and  friendless 
In  its  sorrow  shuns  caresses. 
Ye  have  made  me,  ye  have  made  me 
Querulous  of  you,  that  care  not, 
Eyes  so  tristful,  yet  I  dare  not 
Say  to  what  ye  have  betrayed  me. 
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n. 

SOME  DAT,  SOME  DAT. 
(Alouxa  Vn.) 

BT  CBI8t6bAL  DB  0A8TILLBJ(X 

Some  day,  some  day, 
O  troubled  breast, 
Shalt  thou  find  rest. 
If  Love  in  thee 
To  grief  g^ve  birth. 
Six  feet  of  earth 
Can  more  than  he  ; 
There  calm  and  free 
And  onoppressed 
Shalt  thou  find  rest. 

The  unattained 
In  life  at  last. 
When  life  is  passed. 
Shall  all  be  gained  ; 
And  no  more  pained. 
No  more  distressed, 
Shalt  thou  find 


nL 
OOME,  O  DEATH,  SO  SILENT  FLTINO. 

(VbII,  MuBBTS  TAV  MOOyiHPA.) 
BY    KL  GOMMXKDjLDOB  BCBIYiL 

Come,  O  Death,  so  silent  flying 
That  unheard  thy  coming  be, 
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Lest  the  sweet  delight  of  dying 
Bring  life  back  again  to  me. 
For  thy  sure  approach  perceiving, 
In  my  constancy  and  pain 
I  new  life  should  win  again. 
Thinking  that  I  am  not  living. 
So  to  me,  unconscious  lying, 
All  unknown  thy  coming  be, 
Lest  the  8weet  delight  of  dying 
Bring  life  back  again  to  me. 
Unto  him  who  finds  thee  hateful. 
Death,  thou  art  inhuman  pain ; 
But  to  me,  who  dying  gain, 
Life  is  but  a  task  ungrateful. 
Come,  then,  with  my  wish  complying. 
All  unheard  thy  coming  be. 
Lest  the  sweet  delight  of  dying 
Bring  life  back  again  to  me. 

IV. 

GLOVE  OF  BLACK  IN  WHITE  HAND  BARK 

Glove  of  black  in  white  hand  bare, 
And  about  her  forehead  pale 
Wound  a  thin,  transparent  veil. 
That  doth  not  conceal  her  hair ; 
Sovereign  attitude  and  air. 
Cheek  and  neck  alike  displayed, 
With  coquettish  charms  arrayed. 
Laughing  eyes  and  fugitive  ;  — 
This  is  killing  men  that  live, 
'T  is  not  mourning  for  the  dead. 


FROM  THE  SWEDISH  AND   DANISH 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Mb.  Lonqp£LLOw  spent  the  summer  of  1886  in 
Sweden,  where  he  oocupied  himself  with  the  stiidj 
of  the  language  and  literature,  and  with  trmni 
and  obserrations  of  Swedish  character.  **The 
Swedish  language/*  he  wrote,  *^  is  soft  and  mui- 
oal,  with  an  aooent  like  the  lowland  Sootoh*  It  it 
an  easy  language  to  read,  but  difficult  to  speak 
with  correctness,  owing  to  some  grammatical 
peculiarities.  .  .  .  Sweden  has  one  great  poet, 
and  only  one.  That  is  Tegn^,  Ksbop  of  Weiid» 
who  is  still  liring.  His  noblest  woi^  is  fVUkk^B 
Saga^  a  heroic  poem,  founded  on  an  old  tradi* 
tion.*'  After  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Longfel- 
low wrote  an  article  on  the  poem  for  the  North 
American  lietnew^  giring  in  it  the  translatioM 
which  are  placed  first  in  this  section. 

His  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Ward  four  years  later 
urged  him  to  translate  another  of  Tegn£r*s  poena 
of  which  Bfr.  Longfellow  had  shown  him  a  brief 
specimen ;  and  in  reply  Mr.  Longfellow  wrotdi 
mider  date  of  October  24,  1841 :  "^  How  strange  I 
While  you  are  urging  me  to  translate  Natitard^ 
bam^  [7%e  Children  of  the  Lor^%  ^^VP^^ 
oomes  a  letter  from  Bishop  Tegn^r  himself,  say> 
ing  that  of  all  the  translatiooa  ha  has  seen  of 
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Friihiof^  my  fragments  are  the  only  attempts 
^  that  haveyWZy  satisfied  him.'  ^  The  only  fault,' 
he  says,  '  that  I  can  find  with  your  translation  is, 
that  it  is  not  complete.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
urging  you  to  complete  the  task,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  say  that  FrithiofY^SA  been  translated  into 
at  least  one  language.'  Highly  complimentary  is 
the  Bishop  to  my  humble  endeavor.  .  .  .  After 
this  kind  letter,  can  I  do  less  than  over-set  the 
Nattoardshamen  ?  "  In  his  willingness,  he  at 
once  set  about  the  translation  and  wrote  his 
friend,  November  6th:  ^^It  is  Saturday  night, 
and  eight  by  the  village  dock.  I  have  just  fin- 
ished the  translation  of  The  Children  of  the 
Lord^a  Supper  ;  and  with  the  very  ink  that  wrote 
the  last  words  of  it,  I  commence  this  letter  to  you. 
That  it  is  with  the  same  pen,  too,  thb  chirography 
sufficiently  makes  manifest.  With  your  permis- 
sion I  will  mend  that.  The  poem  is  indeed  very 
beautiful;  and  in  parts  so  touching  that  more 
than  once  in  translating  it  I  was  blinded  with 
tears.  Perhaps  my  weakness  makes  the  poet 
strong.  You  shall  soon  judge ;  for,  as  I  told  you 
in  my  last,  this  poem  goes  into  the  forthcoming 
volume;  and  with  many — with  all  of  you  Epis- 
copalians —  will  make  the  most  attractive  part 
of  it." 

The  volume  referred  to  was  Bcdlads  and  other 
PoemSf  but  before  the  contents  of  the  volume  were 
past  recall,  Mr.  Longfellow  for  some  reason,  possi- 
bly his  attention  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  a  friend, 
proposed  to  withdraw  the  translation,  even  though 
it  had  been  printed.     Mr.  Ward  wrote  to  him 
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uifiently,  November  24th,  ''Youn  of  the  20di 
came  to  hand  only  yesterday.  I  cannot  consent  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Nativardshamen.  I  aooord- 
ingly  wrote  to  Owen  to-day  to  suspend  the  detfcme- 
tion  of  the  condemned  sheets.  ...  At  least  let  me 
have  a  look  at  them.  I  am  a  pretty  good  judge* 
and  identify  myself  a  good  deal  with  yoor  snooess. 
I  might  add  lots  of  quotations  from  your  ktlen, 
showing  how  enchanted  you  were  with  the  poem, 
and  how  much  interest  you  took  in  the  transUtioo, 
and  how  wrong  and  inconsistent  it  is  to  reject  it 
now  in  a  fit  of  {>anic.  I  suppose  you  have  read  it 
to  the  liater-of-horses-and-of-Jean-Pftul  [Felt(»], 
as  you  did  The  Skeleton  in  Armor.  I  rq;ard  this 
as  an  extremely  serious  matter,  the  excluding  these 
children  from  the  supper  of  glory  which  awaits 
your  new  volume,  and  the  other  children  of  your 
fancy  which  it  contains.'* 

Mr.  Longfellow  reconsidered  his  decision  and 
included  the  poem  in  the  volume.  He  provided 
it  with  an  introduction  describing  rural  life  in 
Sweden,  which  he  had  previously  used  in  his  arti- 
cle  on  Frithiof^H  Saga.  In  subsequent  editions 
of  his  poems  he  removed  it  from  its  place  as  an 
introduction  to  77i«  Children  of  the  Lord's  Smp^ 
per  J  and  made  it  a  long  note  to  the  poem.  It  will 
be  found  as  such  in  its  place  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  In  the  same  introduction,  Bfr.  Longfel- 
low made  the  following  remarks  regarding  his 
translation :  — 

**  The  translation  is  literal,  perhaps  to  a  fank. 
In  no  instance  have  I  done  the  author  a  wrong  by 
introducing  into  his  work  any  supposed  improve^ 
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ments  or  embellisliments  of  my  own.  I  have  pre- 
serred  even  the  measture,  that  inexorable  hexam- 
eter, in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  motions 
of  the  English  muse  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
prisoner  dancing  to  the  music  of  his  chains ;  and 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  dancing  dog, 
^  the  wonder  is  not  that  she  should  do  it  so  wdl 
but  that  she  should  do  it  at  all.'  " 


PASSAGES  FROM  FRITUIOFS  SAGA. 

BY    B8AIA8  TKQNiK. 

Im  hiB  paper  in  DriJUWood  eiitiaod  FriiktoTt  8mgu^Mr. 
fellow  KBT*  a  numiiiff  ■yuopaii  of  the  poem  illuetreted  hj 
latioM  of  eerenl  of  the  pamegee.     The  foUowu^  are  ike  lMg«r 
aad  more  complete  of  theee  pameges. 


FRITinOF-S  HOMESTEAD. 

Three  miles  extended  around  the  fields  of  Um 

homestead,  on  three  sides 
Valleys  and  mountains  and  hills,  but  on  the  fourth 

side  was  the  ocean. 
Birch  woods  crowned  the  summits,  but  down  the 

slope  of  the  hillsides 
Flourishe<l  the  golden  com,  and  man-high  was  wmT- 

ing  the  rye-field. 
Lakes,  full  many  in  number,  their  mirror  held  up 

for  the  mountains. 
Held  for  the  forests  up,  in  whose  depths  the  higb> 

horned  reindeers 
Had  their  kingly  walk,  and  drank  of  a  hundred 

brooklets. 
But  in  the  vallt*y.H  widely  around,  there  fed  on  the 

greensward 
Herds  with  sliining  hides  and  udders  that  longed 

for  the  milk-paiL 
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llid  these  scattered,  now  here  and  now  there,  were 

numberless  flocks  of 
Sheep  with  fleeces  white,  as  thou  seest  the  white- 
looking  stray  clouds, 
Flock-wise  spread  o'er  the  heavenly  vault,  when  it 

bloweth  in  spring-time. 
Coursers  two  times  twelve,  all  mettlesome,  fast 

fettered  storm-winds. 
Stamping  stood  in  the  line  of  stalls,  and  tugged  at 

their  fodder. 
Knotted  with  red  were  their  manes,  and  their  hoofs 

all  white  with  steel  shoes. 
Th'  banquet-hall,  a  house  by  itself,  was  timbered 

of  hard  fir. 

Not  five  hundred  men  (at  ten  times  twelve  to  the 

htmdred  *) 
Filled  up   the   roomy  hall,  when  assembled  for 

drinking,  at  Yule-tide. 
Thorough  the  hall,  as  long  as  it  was,  went  a  table 

of  holm-oak. 
Polished  and  white,  as  of  steel ;  the  columns  twain 

of  the  High-seat 
Stood  at  the  end  thereof,  two  gods  carved  out  of 

an  elm-tree ; 
Odin  t  with  lordly  look,  and  Frey  ^  with  the  sun 

on  his  frontlet. 
Lately  between  the  two,  on  a  bear-skin  (the  skin 

it  was  coal-black. 
Scarlet-red  was   the   throat,  but  the  paws   were 

shodden  with  silver), 
Thorsten  sat  with  his  friends.  Hospitality  sitting 

with  Gladness. 

*  An  old  fashion  of  reckoning  in  the  Noith. 

t  Odin,  the  AU-father ;  the  Jupiter  of  the  SoaadinaTiaa  mytliologjr. 

X  Frey,  the  god  of  Fertility ;  the  Bacchus  of  the  North. 
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Oft,  when  tbe  moon  through  the  eloud-raok  flew, 

related  the  old  man 
Wonders  from  distant  lands  he  had  seen,  and 

cruises  of  Vikings* 
Far  away  on  the  Baltic,  and  Sea  of  the  Weat,  and 

the  White  Sea. 
Hashed  sat  the  listening  bench,  and  their  glances 

hung  on  the  graybeanrs 
Lips,  as  a  bee  on  the  rose ;  but  the  Scald  was 

thinking  of  Brage,t 
Where,  with  his  silver  beard,  and  rones  on  his 

tongue,  he  is  seated 
Under  the  leafy  beech,  and  tells  a  tradition  by 

Mimer's  % 
Ever-murmuring  wave,   himself  a    living    tradi* 

tion. 
Midway  the  floor  (with   thatch  was  it  strewn) 

burned  ever  the  fire-flame 
Glad  on  its  stone-built  hearth ;  and  thorough  the 

wide-mouthed  smoke-flue 
Looked  the  stars,  those  heavenly  friends,  down  into 

the  great  halL 
Round  the  walls,  upon  nails  of  steel,  were  l>^»*g;it»g 

in  order 
Breastplate  and  helmet  together,  and  here  and 

there  among  them 
Downward  lightened  a  sword,  as  in  winter  evening 

a  star  shoots. 
More  than  helmets  and  swords  the  shields  in  the 

hall  were  resplendent, 

•Tb»  oU  fiinitM  of  th»  XocDl 

f  Brm^tlw  fod  of  Siaf ;  the  SnuKllMivtMi  ApoDo. 

t  Ubmrn,  Qm  0«Mt,  «Im  fniiiiiiii  tlM  W«U  of  WMqm,  mmkm  m»  «C  lh» 
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White  as  the  orb  of  the  sun,  or  white  as  the  moon's 
disk  of  silver. 

Ever  and  anon  went  a  maid  round  the  board,  and 
filled  up  the  drink-horns. 

Ever  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed ;  in  the 
shield  her  reflection 

Blushed,  too,  even  as  she ;  this  gladdened  the  drink- 
ing champions. 

n. 

A  SLEDGE-RIDE  ON  THE  ICE. 

KiNQ  Ring  with  his  queen  to  the  banquet  did  fare. 
On  the  lake  stood  the  ice  so  mirror-clear. 

"  Fare  not  o'er  the  ice,"  the  stranger  cries ; 
It  will  burst,  and  full  deep  the  cold  bath  lies." 


(4 


The  king  drowns  not  easily,"  Ring  outspake ; 
He  who  's  afraid  may  go  round  the  lake." 


Threatening  and  dark  looked  the  stranger  round. 
His  steel  shoes  with  haste  on  his  feet  he  bound. 

The  sledge-horse  starts  forth  strong  and  free ; 
He  snorteth  flames,  so  glad  is  he. 

"  Strike  out,"  screamed  the  king,  **  my  trotter  good. 
Let  us  see  if  thou  art  of  Sleipner's  *  blood." 

They  go  as  a  storm  goes  over  the  lake. 

No  heed  to  his  queen  doth  the  old  man  take. 

•  The  steed  of  Odin. 
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But  the  steel-shod  champion  standeth  not  stilly 
He  passeth  tliem  by  as  swift  as  he  wilL 

He  carves  many  runes  in  the  froien  tide. 
Fair  Ingeborg  o*er  her  own  name  doth  glide* 


IIL 

FRITUlOrS  TEMPTATION. 

Sfring  is  coming,  birds  arc  twittering,  forests  lea£| 

and  smiles  the  sun, 
And  the  loosened  torrents  downward,  singing,  to 

the  ocean  run ; 
Glowing  like  the  cheek  of  Freya,  peeping  rosebuds 

'gin  to  o|)e. 
And  in  human  hearts  awaken  love  of  life,  and  joj, 

and  hope. 

Now  will  hunt  the  ancient  monarch,  and  the  qneen 

shall  join  the  sport : 
Swarming  in  its  gorgeous  splendor,  is  assembled 

all  the  court ; 
BowH  ring  loud,  and  quivers  rattle,  stallions  pair 

the  ground  alway« 
And,  with  hoods  upon  their  eyelids,  scream  the 

falcons  for  their  prey. 

See,  the  Queen  of  the  chaw  advances  I     FrithioC, 

gaze  not  at  the  sight ! 
Like  a  Htar  u|Min  a  spring-cloud  sits  she  on  her 

ludfrey  white. 
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Half  of  Freya,*  half  of  Bota,t  1^^  more  beaute- 
ous than  these  two, 

And  from  her  light  hat  of  purple  wave  aloft  the 
feathers  blue. 

Graase  not  at  her  eyes'  blue  heaven,  gaze  not  at  her 

golden  hair  I 
Oh  beware  I  her  waist  is  slender,  full  her  bosom  is, 

beware! 
Look  not  at  the  rose  and  lily  on  her  cheek  that 

shifting  play. 
List  not  to  the  voice  beloved,  whispering  like  the 

wind  of  May. 

Now  the  huntsman's  band  is  ready.     Hurrah  I  over 

hill  and  dale ! 
Horns  ring,  and  the  hawks  right  upward  to  the 

hall  of  Odin  sail. 
All  the  dwellers  in  the  forest  seek  in  fear  their 

cavern  homes. 
But,  with  spear  outstretched  before  her,  after  them 

the  Valkyr  comes. 

Then  threw  Frithiof  down  his  mantle,  and  upon 

the  greensward  spread, 
And  the  ancient  king  so  trustful  laid  on  Frithiofs 

knee  his  head, 
Slept  as  calmly  as  the  hero  sleepeth,  after  war's 

alarm, 
On  his  shield,  or  as  an  infant   sleeps  upon   its 

mother's  arm. 

*  The  goddew  of  Love  and  B«auty ;  the  Venna  of  the  North, 
t  One  of  the  YaLkyrSf  or  celestial  Tixgioa,  who  bear  off  the  loali  of  the 
■lain  in  battle. 
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As  he  slumbers,  hark  I  there  sings  a  ooal-Uaok 

bird  upon  the  bough : 
**  Hasten,  Frithiof ,  slay  the  old  man,  end  jov 

quarrel  at  a  blow  ; 
Take  his  queen,  for  she  is  thine,  and  onoe  the 

bridal  kiss  she  gave, 
Now  no  human  eye  beholds  thee,  deep  and  nlenl 

is  the  grave." 

Frithiof  listens;  hark!  there  sings  a  snow-while 
bird  upon  the  bough : 

**  Though  no  human  eye  beholds  thee,  Odin*s  eye 
beholds  thee  now. 

Coward  I  wilt  thou  murder  sleep,  and  a  defence- 
less old  man  slay! 

Whatsoe'er  thou  winn'st,  thou  canst  not  win  a 
hero's  fame  this  way.*' 

Thus  the  two  wood-birds  did  warble :  Frithiof  took 

his  war-sword  good. 
With  a  shudder  hurled  it  from  him,  far  into  the 

gloomy  wood. 
Coal-black  bird  flies  down  to  Nastrand,*  but  on 

light,  unfolded  wings. 
Like  the  tone  of  harps,  the  other,  sounding  towards 

the  sun,  upsprings. 

Straight  the  ancient  king  awakens.     **  Sweet  haa 

been  my  Hleep,'*  he  said  ; 
''  lleasantly  hIl^im  one  in  the  shadow,  guarded  faj 

a  brave  uian*s  blade. 

•  Tb*  SCriad  of  CorpMs .  m  rtfka  M  Um  VUMkiB,  or 
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But  where  is  thy  sword,  O  stranger  ?    Lightning's 

brother,  where  is  he  ? 
Who  thus  parts  you,  who  should  never  from  each 

other  parted  be  I  " 
"  It  avails  not,"  Frithiof  answered  ;  "  in  the  North 

are  other  swords : 
Sharp,  O  monarch  I  is  the  sword's  tongue,  and  it 

speaks  not  peaceful  words ; 
Murky  spirits  dwell  in  steel  blades,  spirits  from 

the  NifFelhem ; 
Slumber  is  not  safe  before  them,  silver  locks  but 

anger  them." 


IV. 
FRITmOFS  FAREWELL. 

No  more  shall  I  see 

In  its  upward  motion 

The  smoke  of  the  Northland.     Man  is  a  slave : 

The  fates  decree. 

On  the  waste  of  the  ocean 

There  is  my  fatherland,  there  is  my  grave. 

Go  not  to  the  strand, 

King,  with  thy  bride. 

After  the  stars  spread  their  light  through  the  sky. 

Perhaps  in  the  sand. 

Washed  up  by  the  tide, 

The  bones  of  the  outlawed  Viking  may  lie. 

Then,  quoth  the  king, 
"  'T  is  mournful  to  hear 
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A  man  like  a  whiini)ering  maiden  cry. 

The  death-song  they  sing 

Even  now  in  mine  ear. 

What  avails  it  ?    He  who  is  bom  must  die.'* 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  LORD'S  8UPP£E. 

BY   ESAIAS    TEGlriEB. 

Pentecost,  day  of  rejoicing,  had  oome.     TIm 

church  of  the  village 
Gleaming  stood  in  the  morning's  sheen.     On  the 

spire  of  the  belfry. 
Decked  with  a  brazen  cock,  the  friendly  flwnf  of 

the  Spring-sun 
Glanced  like  the  tongues  of  fire,  beheU  by  Apoe- 

tles  aforetime. 
Clear  was  the  heaven  and  blue,  and   May,  wiA 

her  cap  crowned  with  roses. 
Stood  in  her  holiday  dress  in  the  fielda,  and  the 

wind  and  the  brooklet 
Murmured  gladness  and  peace,  GodVpeaoe !  wiA 

lips  rosy-tinted 
Whispered  the  race  of  the  flowers,  and  meny  on 

balancing  branches 
Birds  were  singing  their  carol,  a  jubilant  hymn  lo 

the  Highest. 
Swept  and  clean  was  the  churchyard.     Adorned 

like  a  leaf-woven  arl>or 
St<KNl  its  old-fashioned  gate  ;  and   within  apon 

eac'h  cross  of  iron 


Lin*  «.    SUn-I  rUaminic  white  la  ihm  BonUaff*i  ibMS.    Ott  Um 
til*  twifrjr, 
T.    TlppM  «ith  m  run*  <rf  omUI.  Um  Mmdl  j  $Mmm  if  Uh 

•un 
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Hung  was  a  fragrant  garland,  new  twined  by  the 

hands  of  affection. 
Even  the  dial,  that  stood  on  a  mound  among  the 

departed, 
(There  full  a  hundred  years  had  it  stood,)  was  em- 
bellished with  blossoms. 
Liketothe  patriarch  hoary,  the  sage  of  his  kith 

and  the  hamlet, 
Who  on  his  birthday  is  crowned  by  children  and 

children's  children. 
So  stood  the  ancient  prophet,  and  mute  with  his 

pencil  of  iron 
Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the 

time  and  its  changes. 
While  all  around  at  his  feet,  an  eternity  slumbered 

in  quiet. 
Also  the  church  within  was  adorned,  for  this  was 

the  season 
When  the  young,  their  parents'   hope,  and  the 

loved-ones  of  heaven, 
Should  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  renew  the  vows  of 

their  baptism. 
Therefore  each  nook  and  comer  was  swept  and 

cleaned,  and  the  dust  was 
Blown  from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  from  the 

oil-painted  benches. 
There  stood  the  church  like  a  garden  ;  the  Feast 

of  the  Leafy  Pavilions 
Saw  we  in  living  presentment.     From  noble  arms 

on  the  church  wall 

line  1.    Hung  was  a  sweet-scented  garlaadf  new  twined  by  the  bands  of 

affection. 
Line  2.    Even  the  dial,  tbat  stood  on  a  fountain  among  tbe  departed, 
line  7.    Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the  swift-ebaofing 

moment. 
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Grew  forth  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  the  preaeher^s 

pulpit  of  oak-wood 
Budded  once  more  anew,  as  aforetinie  the  rod  ba> 

fore  Aaron. 
Wreathed  thereon  was  the  Bible  with  leaTea,  and 

the  dove,  washed  with  silver. 
Under  its  canopy  fastened,  had  on  it  a  necUaee  of 

wind-flowers. 
But  in  front  of  the  choir,  round  the  altar-pieoe 

painted  by  Horberg, 
Crept  a  garland   gigantic;  and    bright -onrling 

tresses  of  angels 
Peeped,  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  from  out  of  the 

shadowy  leaf-work. 
Likewise  the  lustre  of  brass,  new-polished,  Minfcrf 

from  the  ceiling. 
And  for  lights  there  were  lilies  of  Penteoott  aet 

in  the  sockets. 

Loud  rang  the  bells  already;  the  thronging 

crowd  was  assembled 
Far  from  valleys  and  hills,  to  list  to  the  holy 

preaching. 
Hark !  then  roll  forth  at  once  the  mighty  Icmea  of 

the  organ. 
Hover  like  voices  from  God,  aloft  like  inviaiUe 

spirits. 
Like  as  Klias  in  heaven,  when  he  cast  from  off  him 

his  mantle. 


UiM>4.  VmAtr  tU  c^opj  I— IwwiU  a  —ckl^^  had  o«  c# 

I jitr  7.  PiwipHl.  Ukp  tb*  mm  fron  m  clnuil,  oot  of  tb*  •kadovj  |m|. 

iJLw  12.  Hark  !  tKpti  nil  fi<rth  at  vor*  tbr  n.l<htj  Iowa  troi 

liM  H.  Ukm  a*  Kliaa  la  Im*t«>.  vImo  to  ca«C  oC  tram  Mm 
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So  cast  off  the  soul  its  garments  of  earth;  and 
with  one  voice 

Chimed  in  the  consnreg^tion,  and  sans:  an  anthem 
immortal    ^^       '         ^ 

Of  the  sublime  Wall(n,  of  David's  harp  in  the 
North-land 

Tuned  to  the  choral  of  Luther ;  the  song  on  its 
mighty  pinions 

Took  every  living  soul,  and  lifted  it  gently  to 
heaven, 

And  each  face  did  shine  like  the  Holy  One's  face 
upon  Tabor. 

Lo !  there  entered  then  into  the  church  the  Rev- 
erend Teacher. 

Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish;  a 
Christianly  plainness 

Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of 
seventy  winters. 

Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  herald- 
ing angel 

Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  but  still  a  contem- 
plative grandeur 

Lay  on  his  forehead  as  clear  as  on  moss-covered 
gravestone  a  simbeam. 

As  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight  that 
faintly 

Gleams  in  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from  the 
day  of  creation) 

Th'  Artist,  the  friend  of  heaven,  imagines  Saint 
John  when  in  Patmos, 

Line  1.    Eren  bo  cast  off  the  soul  its  garments  of  earth;  and  with  one 

voice 
Line  4.    Tuned  to  the  choral  of  Luther ;  the  aong  on  ita  powerful  pfadona 
Line  6.    And  every  lace  did  ahine  like  the  Holy  One*a  face  upon  Tabor. 
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Gray,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  eo 
then  the  old  man ; 

Such  was  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  such  w«re  his 
tresses  of  silver. 

All  the  congregation  arose  in  the  pewB  that  wm 
numbered. 

But  with  a  cordial  look,  to  the  rig^t  and  the  kft 
hand,  the  old  man 

Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in  the  in- 
nermost chancel. 

Simply  and  solenmly  now  proceeded  the  Christian 

service. 
Singing  and  prayer,  and  at  last  an  ardent  dis* 

course  from  the  old  man. 
Many  a  moving  word  and  warning,  that  out  of  the 

heart  came. 
Fell  like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  like  manna  on 

those  in  the  desert. 
Then,  when  all  was  finished,  the  Teacher  reentered 

Uie  chancel. 
Followed  therein  by  the  young.     The  boys  on  the 

right  had  their  places. 
Delicate  figures,  with  cloee-^mrling  hair  and  cheeks 

rosy-blooming. 
But  on  the  left  of  these  there  stood  the  tremoloos 

lilies. 
Tinged  with  the  blushing  light  of  the  dawn,  the 

diflident  maidens,  — 


LUw  10.    Affavwardm,  whm  all  «m  flnlihtil,  tW  TMter  ivhiwti  Om 

rbancvl, 
Um  It.    FoUowfil  tli^mn   hy  tli^  y«Nuiff.    C)d  thm  rigM  hmA  Um 

Umm  14.     Tla«««l  with   lb*  Utwhioc  UcM  of  Um  ■iiiiln.  Uh 
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Folding  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  their  eyes  cast 
do¥m  on  the  pavement. 

Now  came,  with  question  and  answer,  the  cate- 
chism.    In  the  beginning 

Answered  the  children  with  troubled  and  faltering 
voice,  but  the  old  man's 

Glances  of  kindness  encouraged  them  soon,  and 
the  doctrines  eternal 

Flowed,  like  the  waters  of  fountains,  so  clear  from 
lips  unpolluted. 

Each  time  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as  oft  as 
they  named  the  Redeemer, 

Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all 
courtesied. 

Friendly  the  Teacher  stood,  like  an  angel  of  light 
there  among  them, 

And  to  the  children  explained  the  holy,  the 
highest,  in  few  words. 

Thorough,  yet  simple  and  clear,  for  sublimity  al- 
ways is  simple. 

Both  in  sermon  and  song,  a  child  can  seize  on  its 
meaning. 

E'en  as  the  green  •  growing  bud  unfolds  when 
Springtide  approaches. 

Leaf  by  leaf  puts  forth,  and,  warmed  by  the 
radiant  sunshine. 

Blushes  with  purple  and  gold,  till  at  last  the  per- 
fected blossom 

Line  6.    Whene'er  the  anBwer  was  closed,  and  m  oft  m  they  naoMd  the 

Redeemer, 
Line  9.    And  to  the  children  explained  he  the  holy,  the  hlgheet,  hi  few 

words, 
Line  12.    Even  as  the  green-growii^  had  ia  mrfoided  when  Spring-tide 

approaches. 
Line  13.    Leaf  by  leaf  is  dereloped,  and,  warmed  by  the  ladknt  aanehiiie, 
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Opens   its   odorous  chalice,  and  rocks  with   its 

crown  in  the  breezes. 
So  was  unfolded  here  the  Christian  lore  of  salvia 

tion, 
Line  by  line  from  the  soul  of  childhood*     The 

fathers  and  mothers 
Stood  behind  them  in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  the 

well-worded  answer. 

Now  went  the  old  man  up  to  the  altar ;  —  and 

straightway  transfigured 
(So  did   it  seem  unto  me)  was  then  the  affeo> 

tionate  Teacher. 
Like  the  Lonl's  Prophet  sublime,  and  awfnl  as 

Death  and  as  Judgment 
Stood  he,  the  God-commissioned,  the  sool-eearcher, 

earthward  descending. 
Glances,  sharp  as  a  sword,  into  hearts  that  to  him 

were  transparent 
Shot  he;  his  voice  was  deep,  was  low  like  the 

thunder  afar  off. 
So  on  a  sudden  transfigured  he  stood  there,  he 

spake  and  he  questioned. 

''  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  the  faith  the 
Apostles  delivered. 

This  is  moreover  the  faith  whereunto  I  baptiMd 
you,  while  still  ye 

Lay  on  your  mothers*  breasts,  and  nearer  the  por- 
tals of  heaven. 

Shimlx>ring  received  you  then  the  Holy  Church  ia 
its  lM>som  ; 

i.    Stood  Wklwl  ilMoi  hiiMn.  Md 
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Wakened  from  sleep  are  ye  now,  and  the  light  in- 

its  radiant  splendor 
Downward  rains  from  the  heaven ;  —  to-day  on  the 

threshold  of  childhood 
Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  examine  and  make 

your  election. 
For  she  knows   naught  of  compulsion,  and  only 

conviction  desireth. 
This  is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  turning-point  of 

existence, 
Seed  for  the  coming  days ;  without  i*evocation  de- 

parteth 
Now  from  your  lips  the  confession.     Bethink  ye, 

before  ye  make  answer  I 
Think  not,  oh  think  not  with  guile  to  deceive  the 

questioning  Teacher. 
Sharp  is  his  eye  to-day,  and  a  curse  ever  rests  upon 

falsehood. 
Enter  not  with  a  lie  on  Life's  journey ;  the  multi- 
tude hears  you, 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  what  dear  upon 

earth  is  and  holy 
Standeth  before  your  sight  as  a  witness ;  the  Judge 

everlasting 
Looks  from  the  sun  down  upon  you,  and  angels  in 

waiting  beside  him 
Grave  your  confession  in  letters  of  fire  upon  tablets 

eternal. 
Thus,  then,  —  believe  ye  in  God,  in  the  Father 

who  this  world  created  ? 
Ilim  who  redeemed   it,  the   Son,  and  the  Spirit 

where  both  are  united  ? 

Line  2.     Rains  from  the  hearen  downward ;  —  to-daj  on  the  thrMhold  of 

childhood 
Line  4.    For  ahe  knows  naught  of  compulidon,  only  oooTiction  dedretb. 
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Will  ye  promise  me  here,  (a  holy  promite  I)  to 

cherish 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  and  every  man 

as  a  brother  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  to  confirm  yoor  £aith  by 

your  living, 
Th'  heavenly  &ith  of  affection !  to  hope,  to  forgive, 

and  to  suffer, 
Be  what  it  may  your  condition,  and  walk  beion 

God  in  uprightness  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  this  before  Qod  and  man  ?  ** 

—  With  a  dear  voice 
Answered  the  young  men  Yes  I  and  Yes  I  with  lips 

softly-breathing 
Answered  the  maidens  eke.     Then  dissolved  bom 

the  brow  of  the  Teacher 
Clouds  with  the  lightnings  therein,  and  he  spake 

in  accents  more  gentle. 
Soft  as  the  evening's  breath,  as  harps  by  Babylon's 

rivers, 

^^  Hail,  then,  hail  to  you  all !    To  the  heirdom 

of  heaven  be  ye  welcome ! 
Children  no  more  from  this  day,  but  by  covenant 

brothers  and  sisters ! 
Yet,  —  for  what  reason  not  children  ?    Of  such  is 

the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Here  u|)on  earth  an  assemblage  of  children,  in 

heaven  one  Father, 
Ruling  them  all  as  his  household,  —  forgiving  in 

turn  and  chastising, 


LiiM>  9.    Clovda  wttk  III*  thumWra  tlMmfai,  Md  W 
mora  ffPoUr, 
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That  is  of  human  life  a  picture,  as  Scripture  has 

taught  us. 
Blest  are  the  pure  before  God !     Upon  purity  and 

upon  virtue 
Besteth  the  Christian  Faith ;  she  herself  from  on 

high  is  descended. 
Strong  as  a  man  and  pure  as  a  child,  is  the  sum  of 

the  doctrine, 
Which  the  Divine  One  taught,  and  suffered  and 

died  on  the  cross  for. 
Oh,  as  ye  wander  this  day  from  childhood's  sacred 

asylum 
Downward,  and  ever  downward,  and  deeper  in 

Age's  chill  valley. 
Oh,  how  soon  will  ye  come,  —  too  soon!— and 

long  to  turn  backward 
Up  to   its   hill-tops  again,  to  the   sun-illumined, 

where  Judgment 
Stood  like  a  father  before  you,  and  Pardon,  clad 

like  a  mother, 
Gave  you  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  the  loving  heart 

was  forgiven. 
Life  was  a  play  and  your  hands  grasped  after  the 

roses  of  heaven ! 
Seventy  years  have  I  lived  already ;  the  Father 

eternal 
Gave  me  gladness  and  care ;  but  the  loveliest  hours 

of  existence, 
When  I  have  steadfastly  gazed  in  their  eyes,  I 

have  instantly  known  them, 

Use  5.    Which  the  Godlike  delirered,  and  on  the  cro«  laflered  and  died 
for. 
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Known  them  all  again;  —  they  were   my  ohikU 

hood^s  acquaintance^ 
Therefore  take  from  henceforth,  as  guides  in  the 

paths  of  existence. 
Prayer,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  Iiiiio> 

cence,  bride  of  man*s  childhood. 
Innocence,  child  beloved,  is  a  guest  from  the  world 

of  the  blessed, 
Beautiful,  and  in  her  hand  a  lily ;  on  life's  tomnag 

billows 
Swings  she  in  safety,  she  heedeth  them  not,  in  th« 

ship  she  is  sleeping. 
Calmly  she  gazes  around  in  the  turmoil  of  men ;  in 

the  desert 
Angels  descend  and  minister  unto  her ;  she  honcilf 

knoweth 
Naught  of  her  glorious  attendance;  but  follows 

faithful  and  humble. 
Follows  so  long  as  she  may  her  friend ;  oh  do  not 

reject  her, 
For  she  cometh  from  God  and  she  holdeth  the  kojt 

of  the  heavens. 
Prayer  is  Innocence*  friend ;  and  willingly  flielh 

incessant 
*Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  carrier-pigoon  of 

heaven. 
Son  of  Eternity,  fettered  in  Time,  and  an  ezilet 

the  Spirit 
Tugs  at  his  chains  evermore,  and  struggles  like 

flame  ever  upward. 
Still  he  recalls  with  emotion  his  Father's  manifoM 

mansionH, 


UmI.    EjMi««ib«aftU,ftU«fya;-ttejw«M«jcldMkooi*i 
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Thinks  of  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  blossomed 

more  freshly  the  flowerets, 
Shone  a  more  beautiful  sun,  and  he  played  with 

the  wingdd  angels. 
Then  grows  the  earth  too  narrow,  too  close ;  and 

homesick  for  heaven 
Longs  the  wanderer  again ;  and  the  Spirit's  long- 
ings are  worship  ; 
Worship  is  called  his  most  beautiful  hour,  and  its 

tongue  is  entreaty. 
Ah!  when  the  infinite  burden  of  life  descendeth 

upon  us. 
Crushes  to  earth  our  hope,  and,  under  the  earth,  in 

the  graveyard. 
Then  it  is  good  to  pray  unto  God ;  for  his  sorrow- 
ing children 
Turns  He  ne'er  from  his  door,  but  He  heals  and 

helps  and  consoles  them. 
Yet  is  it  better  to  pray  when  all  things  are  pro0- 

perous  with  us. 
Pray  in  fortunate  days,  for  life's  most  beautiful 

Fortune 
Kneels  before  the  Eternal's  throne ;    and  with 

hands  interfolded, 
Praises  thankful  and  moved  the  only  giver  of 

blessings. 
Or  do  ye  know,  ye  children,  one  blessing  that 

comes  not  from  Heaven  ? 
What  has  mankind  forsooth,  the  poor  I  that  it  has 

not  received  ? 

Line  1.  Thinlu  of  the  l&nd  of  hia  fathen,  where  bloMOtned  moire  fireihly 
the  flowers. 

Line  12.  Kneel h  down  before  the  Etemal'i  throne ;  and,  with  hands  inter- 
folded. 
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Therefore,  fall  id  the  dust  and  pray !    The  aeraphs 

adoring 
Cover  with  pinions  six  their  face  in  the  glory  of 

Him  who 
Hung  his  masonry  pendent  on  naught,  when  the 

world  He  created. 
Earth  declareth   his   might,   and   the  firmament 

utters  his  glory. 
Baees  blossom  and  die,  and  stars  fall  downward 

from  heaven. 
Downward  like  witherc<l  leaves  ;  at  the  last  stroke 

of  niidni|;ht,  millenniums 
Lay  thcmselvoit  down  at  his  feet,  and  He  sees  tlieai« 

but  counts  them  as  nothing. 
Who  shall  stand  in  his  presence?    The  wrath  of 

the  Judgu  in  tcrriiic, 
Casting  the  insolent  down  at  a  glance.     When  He 

sp(*ak.s  in  his  an^^er 
Hillocks  skip  like  the  kid,  and  mountains  leap  like 

the  roebuck. 
Yet,  —  why  are  ye  af niid,  ye   children  ?     This 

awful  avenj^cr. 
Ah  !  is  a  men*if ul  ( iml !     Goirs  voice  was  not  in 

the  earthquake. 
Not  in  the  tire,  n<»r  the  storm,  but  it  was  in  the 

whis|H.Ting  breezes. 
Love  is  th(*  n)ot  of  cnsition  ;  God*s  essence :  worlds 

without  uunilN*r 
Lie  in  his  U)Sf>ni  likt*  children  :  He  made  them  for 

this  pur|><)so  only. 
Only  to  love  and  to  l)e  loved  apiin.  He  breathed 

forth  his  s])irit 

Umm  4.     Earth  ilM-Urrlh  hte  ndghl,  Mid  thf  llnum  Hi  ullvfiU  Mm  ^kmf. 
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Into  the  slumbering  dust,  and  upright  standing,  it 

laid  its 
Hand  on  its  heart,  and  felt  it  was  warm  with  a 

flame  out  of  heaven. 
Quench,  oh  quench   not  that  flame!     It  is  the 

breath  of  your  being. 
Love  is  life,  but  hatred  is  death.     Not  father,  nor 

mother 
Loved  you,  as  God  has  loved  you ;  for  't  was  that 

you  may  be  happy 
Grave  He  his  only  Son.     When  He  bowed  down 

his  head  in  the  death-hour 
Solemnized  Love  its  triumph;  the  sacrifice  then 

was  completed. 
Lo !  then  was  rent  on  a  sudden  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple, dividing 
Earth  and  heaven  apart,  and  the  dead  from  their 

sepulchres  rising 
Whispered  with  pallid  lips  and  low  in  the  ears  of 

each  other 
Th'  answer,  but  dreamed  of  before,  to  creation's 

enigma,  —  Atonement ! 
Depths  of  Love  are  Atonement's  depths,  for  Love 

is  Atonement. 
Therefore,  child  of  mortality,  love  thou  the  merci- 
ful Father ; 
Wish  what  the  Holy  One  wishes,  and  not  from 

fear,  but  affection ; 
Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves ;  but  the  heart  that 

loveth  is  willing ; 
Perfect  was  before  God,  and  perfect  is  Love,  and 

Love  only. 
Lovest  thou  God  as  thou  oughtest,  then  lovest  thou 

likewise  thy  brethren ; 
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One  18  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  one,  only 

Love  alflo. 
Bears  not  each  human  flgnre  the  godlike  stenip  oa 

his  forehead  ? 
Readest  thou  not  in  his  face  thine  origin?    Is  \m 

not  sailing 
Lost  like  thyself  on  an  ocean  unknown,  and  ia  \m 

not  guided 
By  the  same  stars  that  guidethee?    Why  ahoiildal 

thou  hate  then  thy  brother  ? 
Hateth  he  thee,  forgive  I    For  't  is  sweet  to  •!■»• 

mer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  lang^nage ; — on  earth  it  is  ealMd 

Forgiveness ! 
Knowest  thou  Him,  who  forgave,  with  the  erowB 

of  thorns  on  his  temples? 
Earnestly  prayed  for  his  foes,  for  hb  mnidofeis? 

Say,  dost  thou  know  Him? 
Ah !  thou  conf essest  his  name,  so  follow  likewias 

his  example. 
Think  of  thy  brother  no  ill,  but  throw  a  vefl  ovw 

his  failing 
Guide  the  erring  aright ;  for  the  good,  the  hsav* 

enly  shepherd 
Took  the  lost  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  back  to 

its  mother. 
This  is  the  f niit  of  Love,  and  it  is  by  its  fruits  that 

we  know  it. 
Love   is  the  creature's  welfare,  with   God;  ImI 

Love  among  mortals 
Is  but  an  endless  si^h  !     He  longa,  and  endam^ 

and  stands  waiting. 


Um  K    KnowMl  Uiou  HIm,  who  fotiAV*,  wUb  tht  MWB  iC 
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Suffers  and  yet  rejoices,  and  smiles  with  tears  on 

bis  eyelids. 
Hope,  —  so  is  called  upon  earth  his  recompense,  — 

Hope,  the  befriending. 
Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore  up  to 

heaven,  and  faithful 
Plunges  her  anchor's  peak  in  the  depths  of  the 

grave,  and  beneath  it 
Paints  a  more  beautiful  world,  a  dim,  but  a  sweet 

play  of  shadows  I 
Baces,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  her  waver- 
ing promise. 
Having  naught  else  but  Hope.     Then  praise  we 

our  Father  in  heaven. 
Him,  who  has  given  us  more ;  for  to  us  has  Hope 

been  transfigured. 
Groping  no  longer  in  night ;  she  is  Faith,  she  is 

living  assurance. 
Faith  is  enlightened  Hope ;  she  is  light,  is  the  eye 

of  affection. 
Dreams  of  the  longing  interprets,  and  carves  their 

visions  in  marble. 
Faith  is   the  sun  of   life ;  and  her  countenance 

shines  like  the  Hebrew's, 
For  she  has  looked  upon  God ;  the  heaven  on  its 

stable  foundation 
Draws  she  with  chains  down  to  earth,  and  the  New 

Jerusalem  sinketh 
Splendid  with  portals  twelve  in  golden  vapors  de- 
scending. 

line  7.    Hftving  xuuight  else  baaide  Hope.    Then  pmiee  we  our  Virther  fan 

heaven. 
Line  8.    Him,  who  haa  given  ua  more  ;  for  to  ua  hae  Hope  been  fllnmined, 
line  10.    Faith  is  the  ton  of  life ;  and  ber  oountananoe  ehineB  Uke  the 
Prophet^i, 
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There  enraptured  she  wanders,  and  loolci  at  the 

figures  majestic. 
Fears  not  the  wiogdd  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  tbasa 

all  is  her  homestead. 
Therefore  love  and  belieye ;  for  works  wiU  follow 

spontaneous 
Even  as  day  does  the  sun ;  the  Rig^t  from  tk 

Good  is  an  offspring, 
Love  in  a  bodily  shape ;  and  Christian  works 

no  more  than 
Animate  Love  and  faith,  as  flowers  are  the 

Springtide. 
Works  do  follow  us  all  unto  God ;  there  stand  and 

bear  witness 
Not  what  they  seemed,  — but  what  they  were  only. 

Blessed  is  he  who 
Hears  their  confession  secure ;  they  are  mole  vpon 

earth  until  death's  hand 
Opens  the  mouth  of  the  silent    Ye  children,  dbes 

Death  e*er  alarm  you  ? 
Death  is  the  brother  of  Love,  twin-brother  is  ksi, 

and  is  only 
More  austere  to  behold.     With  a  kiss  upon  lips 

that  are  fading 
Takes  he  the  soul  and  departs,  and,  rocked  in  the 

arms  of  affection, 
Places  the  ransomed  child,  new  bom,  *fore  the  fMS 

of  its  father. 
Sounds  of  kirt  coming  already  I  hear,  —  see  dimlj 

hirt  pinions. 
Swart  as  the  ni^ht,  but  with  stars  strewn   open 

th(*ni !     I  fear  not  Iti'fore  him. 
Death  iH  only  release,  and  in  mercy  is  male.     On 

his  bosom 
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Freer  breathes,  in  its  coolness,  my  breast ;  and  &ce 

to  face  standing 
Look  I  on  God  as  He  is,  a  sun  unpolluted  by 

vapors; 
Look  on  the  light  of  the  ages  I  loved,  the  spirits 

majestic, 
Nobler,  better  than  I ;  they  stand  by  the  throne  all 

transfigured. 
Vested  in  white,  and  with  harps  of  gold,  and  are 

singing  an  anthem. 
Writ  in  the  climate  of  heaven,  in  the  language 

spoken  by  angels. 
You,  in  like  manner,  ye  children  beloved,  he  one 

day  shall  gather, 
If  ever  forgets  he  the  weary  ;  —  then  welcome,  ye 

loved  ones,  hereafter  I 
Meanwhile  forget  not  the  keeping  of  vows,  forget 

not  the  promise. 
Wander  from  holiness  onward  to  holiness ;  earth 

shall  ye  heed  not ; 
Earth  is  but  dust  and  heaven  is  light;  I  have 

pledged  you  to  heaven. 
God  of  the  imiverse,  hear  me !  thou  fountain  of 

Love  everlasting. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  thy  servant !     I  send  up  my 

prayer  to  thy  heaven  I 
Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  thy  throne  one  spirit 

of  all  these, 
Whom  thou  hast  given  me  here !     I  have  loved 

them  all  like  a  father. 
May  they  bear  witness  for  me,  that  I  taught  them 

the  way  of  salvation, 
Faithful,  so  far  as  I  knew,  of  thy  word;  again 

may  they  know  me. 
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Fall  on  their  Teacher's  breast,  and  before  thy  iaee 

may  I  place  them, 
Pure  as  they  now  are,  but  only  more  tried,  mnd 

exclaiming  with  gladness. 
Father,  lo !   I  am  here,  and  the  children,  whoa 

thou  hast  given  me !  " 

Weeping  he  spake  in  these  words ;  and  now  at 

the  beck  of  the  old  man 
Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round 

the  altar's  enclosure. 
Kneeling  he  read  then  the  prayers  of  the  conae 

oration,  and  softly 
With  him  the  children  read;  at  the  close,  with 

tremulous  accents. 
Asked  he  the  peace  of  Heaven,  a  benediction  npon 

them. 
Now  should  have  ended  his  task  for  the  day  ;  the 

following  Sunday 
Was  for  the  young  appointed  to  eat  of  the  Lord's 

holy  Sup|)er. 
Sudden,   as  struck  from    the  clouds,   stood   the 

Teacher  silent  and  laid  his 
Hand  on  his  forehead,  and  cast  his  looks  upward ; 

while  thoughts  high  and  holy 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  his  soul,  and  Ids  eyes 

glanced  with  wonderful  brightness. 
*^  On  the  next  Sunday,  wlio  knows !  perhaps  I  shall 

rust  in  the  graveyard ! 
Some  one  |)orhaps  of  yourselves,  a  lily  broken  an- 

timelv, 
liow  down  hiii  heail  to  the  earth ;  why  delay  I  ? 

tlie  hour  is  aceomplLihed. 
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Wum  is  the  heart;  —  I  will!  for  to^y  giowB 
the  haryest  of  heaven. 

What  I  b^an  aoeomplish  I  now;  what  failing 
therein  is 

I,  the  old  man,  will  answer  to  God  and  the  rever> 
end  father. 

Say  to  me  only,  ye  children,  ye  denizens  new-come 
in  heaven. 

Are  ye  ready  this  day  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atone- 
ment? 

What  it  denoteth,  that  know  ye  full  well,  I  have 
told  it  you  often. 

Of  the  new  covenant  symbol  it  is,  of  Atonement 
a  token, 

Stablished  between  earth  and  heaven.  Man  by  his 
sins  and  transgressions 

Far  has  wandered  from  Grod,  from  hb  essence. 
'T  was  in  the  beginning 

Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  he  fell,  and  it 
hangs  its  crown  o'er  the 

Fall  to  this  day ;  in  the  Thought  is  the  Fall ;  in  the 
Heart  the  Atonement. 

Infinite  is  the  fall,  —  the  Atonement  infinite  like- 
wise. 

See  I  behind  me,  as  far  as  the  old  man  remembers, 
and  forward, 

Far  as  Hope  in  her  flight  can  reach  with  her 
wearied  pinions. 

Sin  and  Atonement  incessant  go  through  the  life- 
time of  mortals. 


line  2.    WhatlbegBaaooompUahlnofir;  forwIiiikfrillBf  tlMflifaili 
Use  7.    Of  the  new  oofeoant «  qrmbol  it  it|  of  Unwiit  •  tokHi, 
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Sin  is  brought  forth  full-grown;  but  Atonomeiit 

sleeps  in  our  bosoms 

Still  as  the  cradled  babe ;  and  dreams  of  hefcwi 

and  of  angels, 
Cannot  awake  to  sensation;  is  like  the  tones  ia 

the  harp^s  strings. 
Spirits  imprisoned,  that  wait  eyermore  the  ddhr- 

erer's  finger. 
Therefore,  ye    children    beloved,  deaoendad  llie 

Prince  of  Atonement, 
Woke  the  slumberer  from  sleep,  and  aba  atudb 

now  with  eyes  all  resplendent, 
Bright  as  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and  battles  with 

Sin  and  overcomes  her. 
Downward  to  earth  He  came  and,  traaafigoradU 

thence  reascended. 
Not  from  the  heart  in  like  wise,  for  there  He  atOI 

lives  in  the  Spirit, 
Loves  and  atones  evermore.     So  long  as  Time  is, 

in  Atonement. 
Therefore  with  reverence  take  this  day  her  visihle 

token. 
Tokens  are  dead  if  the  things  live  not    The  Ught 

everlasting 
Unto  the  blind  is  not,  but  is  bom  of  the  ^e  thel 

has  vision. 
Neither  in  bread  nor  in  wine,  but  in  the  heart  that 

is  hallowed 
Li«*th  forgiveness  enshrined ;  the  intention 

of  amendment 

Umi  1.    llnMfflil  fotlh  to  wku  taSi-fcnmik .  b«l  AlMiMMl  dM| 

iMMTuna 
Liiir  11      TbrrrfiiiT  with  iTfrmMV  rrc^r*  thlt  dfty  b^r  vMbl* 
liMl'.V    Tckiibi  Mv  daw!  if  Uw  tlili«i  do  not  UviL    1Wllgft«< 
Lte*  IS     Uttto  Uw  Mind  maa  U  Dot,  bat  to  bora  iC  tk*  tf*  Iftui  Imb 
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Fruits  of  the  eaiih  ennobles  to  heavenly  tilings, 

and  removes  all 
Sin  and  the  gaerdon  of  sin.     Only  Love  with  his 

arms  wide  extended, 
Penitence  weeping  and  praying ;  the  Will  that  is 

tried,  and  whose  gold  flows 
Purified  forth  from  the  flames  ;  in  a  word,  man^ 

kind  by  Atonement 
Breaketh  Atonement's  bread,  and  drinketh  Atone- 
ment's wine-cap. 
But  he  who  oometh  up  hither,  unworthy,  with  hale 

in  his  bosom, 
Scoffing  at  men  and  at  God,  b  guilty  of  Christ's 

blessed  body, 
And  the  Redeemer's  blood !    To  himself  be  eateth 

and  drinketh 
Death   and  doom!     And  from  this,  preserve  us, 

thou  heavenly  Father ! 
Are  ye  ready,  ye  children,  to  eat  of  the  bread  of 

Atonement?" 
Thus  with  emotion  he  asked,  and  together  answered 

the  children, 
*'  Yes  I  "  with  deep  sobs  interrupted^     Then  read 

he  the  due  supplications. 
Read  the  Form  of  Communion,  and  in  chimed  the 

organ  and  anthem : 
^^O   Holy  Lamb  of  Grod,  who  takest  away  our 

transgressions, 
Hear  us !    give  us  thy  peace !  have  mercy,  have 

mercy  upon  us  I  " 
Th'  old  man,  with  trembling  hand,  and  heavenly 

pearls  on  his  eyelids. 
Filled  now  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  dealt  round 

the  mystical  sjrmbols. 
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Oh,  then  seemed  it  to  me  as  if  God,  with  the 

eye  of  midday, 
Clearer  looked  in  at  the  windows,  and  all  the 

in  the  churchyard 
Bowed  down  their  summits  of  green,  and  the 

on  the  graves  'gan  to  shiyer* 
But  in  the  children  (I  noted  it  weU ;  I  knew  it)- 

there  ran  a 
Tremor  of  holy  rapture  along  through  their  ioe- 

cold  members. 
Decked  like  an  altar  before  them,  there  stood  the 

green  earth,  and  above  it 
Heaven  opened  itself,  as  of  old  before  Stephen ; 

they  saw  there 
Kadiant  in  glory  the  Father,  and  on  his  right  hand 

the  Redeemer. 
Under  them  hear  they  the  clang  of  harpstringii 

and  angels  from  gold  clouds 
Beckon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  &n  with  their 

pinions  of  purple. 


Close<l  was  the  Teacher's  task,  and  with 

in  their  hearts  and  their  faoes, 
Up  rose  the  children  all,  and  each  bowed   hin, 

weeping  full  sorely. 
Downward  to  kiss  that  reverend  hand,  but  all  of 

them  ])re8Hed  he 
Moved  to  his  lK>flom,  and  laid,  with  a  prayer,  hit 

hands  full  <»f  blessings. 
Now  on  the  holy  breast,  and  now  on  the  innooent 

tressicH. 

Uii#  Tt.    Trvutor  of  bnly  npUirr  ftloi«  throoch  tMr  kr<«oM 
Liur  7.    Opranl  the  bnTos.  m  ooc*  btfofv  BliyliM  «f  aM .  <- tkay 
Uatn 
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KING  CHRISTIAN. 

(EONQ  ChBISTIAN  8T0D  YED  H0IBN  MA8T. ) 

A  NATIONAL  SONQ  OF  DENMARK. 

Written  during  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  in  September,  1835.  The 
poet  first  heard  the  air  itom.  some  strolling  musician  in  a  ooffee- 
honse,  and  looking  up  the  words  by  Johannes  Evald  in  his  lyrical 
drama  Fiskeme  {The  Fishermen),  Act  iL  So.  v., translated  them. 
The  poem  was  first  published  in  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
April,  1838. 

King  Chbistian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke ; 
His  sword  was  hammering  so  fast, 
Through  Gothic  hehn  and  brain  it  passed ; 
Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast, 

In  mist  and  smoke. 
"  Fly !  "  shouted  they,  "  fly,  he  who  can ! 
Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

The  stroke  ?  " 

Nils  Juel  gave  heed  to  the  tempest's  roar, 

Now  is  the  hour ! 
He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more. 
And  smote  upon  the  foe  fuU  sore. 
And  shouted  loud,  through  the  tempest's  roar, 

"  Now  is  the  hour  I  " 
"  Fly  1 "  shouted  they,  **  for  shelter  fly  I 
Of  Denmark's  Juel  who  can  defy 

The  power  ?  " 

North  Sea  !  a  glimpse  of  Wessel  rent 
Thy  murky  sky  I 
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Then  champions  to  thine  arms  were  sent ; 
Terror  and  Death  glared  where  he  went ; 
From  the  waves  was  heard  a  wail,  thai  vent 

Thy  morky  sky ! 
From  Denmark  thunders  Tordenskiol\ 
Let  each  to  Heaven  commend  his  soul. 

And  fly  ! 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  mi^t! 

Dark-rolling  wave  ! 
Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flighti 
GoeH  to  meet  danger  with  despite. 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  migfati 

Dark-rolling  wave  ! 
And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms. 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 

My  grave  I 


THE  ELECTED  KNIGHT. 

(DSN   UDKAAaXS   RiDDKm.) 


Tlut  atnuair*  Mid  toaMwhat  mmical  ballad  U  tnm  Njwvp 
Rahbak**  Damsh'  TiW  fra  Middelalderem.  It  aMint  to  ralw  to 
tha  fint  pmfckinf  of  Cbrwtiaiiity  in  tha  North,  and  to  tka  iaali- 
tntitm  of  Kaijrbt-EnmBtTy.  Tka  thrM  maidoM  I  mppow  to  ka 
Faitk,  llvp*.  and  Ckarity.  Tka  irreftiUaritaM  of  tka  origiMl  kftva 
kaaa  earafnlly  preaenred  in  tka  trmmUtioB.  IL  W.  U  It  it 
Bsmkvrad  (*  LI  I  is  tka  eollcctioo. 

Sir  Oi.rF  he  rideth  over  the  plain. 

Full  seven  miles  broad  and  seven  miles  wide. 

But  never,  ah  never  c*an  meet  with  the  man 
A  tilt  with  him  dare  ride. 
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He  saw  under  the  hillside 

A  Knight  full  well  equipped  ; 
His  steed  was  black,  his  helm  was  barred ; 

He  was  riding  at  full  speed. 

He  wore  upon  his  spurs 

Twelve  little  golden  birds  ; 
Anon  he  spurred  his  steed  with  a  clang, 

And  there  sat  all  the  birds  and  sang. 

He  wore  upon  his  mail 

Twelve  little  golden  wheels ; 
Anon  in  eddies  the  wild  wind  blew, 

And  round  and  round  the  wheels  they  flew. 

He  wore  before  his  breast 

A  lance  that  was  poised  in  rest ; 

And  it  was  sharper  than  diamond-stone, 
It  made  Sir  Oluf 's  heart  to  groan. 

He  wore  upon  his  helm 

A  wreath  of  ruddy  gold  ; 
And  that  gave  him  the  Maidens  Three, 

The  youngest  was  fair  to  behold. 

Sir  Oluf  questioned  the  Knight  eftsoon 
If  he  were  come  from  heaven  down  ; 
"  Art  thou  Christ  of  Heaven,"  quoth  he, 
"  So  will  I  yield  me  unto  thee." 

''  I  am  not  Christ  the  Great, 

Thou  shalt  not  yield  thee  yet ; 
I  am  an  Unknown  Knight, 

Three  modest  Maidens  have  me  bedight." 
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^*'  Art  thou  a  Knight  elected. 

And  have  three  Maidens  thee  bedight ; 
So  shalt  thou  ride  a  tilt  this  day. 
For  all  the  Maidens'  honor  I  ** 

The  first  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  put  their  steeds  to  the  test ; 

The  second  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  proved  their  manhood  best 

The  third  tilt  they  together  rode 
Neither  of  them  would  yield ; 

The  fourth  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  both  fell  on  the  field. 

Now  lie  the  lords  upon  the  plain. 
And  their  blood  runs  unto  death  ; 

Now  sit  the  Maidens  in  the  high  tower. 
The  youngest  sorrows  till  death. 


CHILDHOOD. 

(Da  jbo  tax  ullb.) 

BT  JENS   IMXA2aJKL   BAGO 

CoBbilmtad  by  Mr.  Loo^eUow  to  Graham*s  Mafmmm  te 
April,  1^^4.  ud  included  by  him  aftorwmid  in  TU  FmU  mmi 
Poetry  of  Emvpe, 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  small. 

When  my  whole  frame  was  but  an  ell  in  height ; 

Sweetly,  as  I  recall  it,  tears  do  faU, 
And  therefore  I  recall  it  with  delight. 

I  sported  in  my  tender  mother's  arms. 
And  rode  a-horteback  on  best  &ither*s  knee; 
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Alike  were  sorrows,  passions  and  alarms. 
And  gold,  and  Greek,  and  love,  unknown  to  me. 

Then  seemed  to  me  this  world  far  less  in  size. 
Likewise  it  seemed  to  me  less  wicked  far ; 

Liike  points  in  heaven,  I  saw  the  stars  arise. 
And  longed  for  wings  that  I  might  catch  a 
star. 

I  saw  the  moon  behind  the  island  fade. 
And  thought,  ^^  Oh,  were  I  on  that  island  there, 

I  could  find  out  of  what  the  moon  is  made. 

Find  out  how  large  it  is,  how  round,  how  fair !  " 

Wondering,  I  saw  God's  sun,  through  western 
skies, 
Sink  in  the  ocean's  golden  lap  at  night. 
And  yet  upon  the  morrow  early  rise. 

And  paint   the  eastern  heaven  with  crimson 
Ugkt; 

And  thought  of  Gt)d,  the  gracious  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, 
Who  made  me,  and  that  lovely  sun  on  high. 
And  all  those  pearls  of  heaven  thick-strung  to- 
gether. 
Dropped,  clustering,  from  his  hand  o'er  all  the 
sky. 

With  childish  reverence,  my  young  lips  did  say 
The  prayer  my  pious  mother  taught  to  me : 

^^  O  gentle  God !  oh,  let  me  strive  alway 

Still  to  be  wise,  and  good,  and  follow  thee  I  " 
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So  prayed  I  for  my  father  and  my  modier. 
And  for  my  sUter,  and  for  all  Uie  town ; 

The  king  I  knew  not,  and  the  beggar-brother« 
Who,  bent  with  age,   went,  sighing,  op  and 
down. 

They  perLihed,  the  blithe  days  of  boyhood  per* 
isbedf 

And  all  the  gladness,  all  the  peace  I  knew  I 
Now  have  I  but  their  memory,  fondly  cherished  ;  — 

Grod !  may  I  never  lose  that  too  I 


FROM  THE  GERBfAN 

Hm  fint  t«B  of  Um  foUowing  poems  an  aU  fraoi  tk» 
VoictM  of  tie  yigkt^  into  which  thej  wen  hrosfhl  for  Um  mtm 
part  from  Ilfperiom,  The  winter  of  1S8S,  epoBt  hj  Mr.  Le^fffil- 
low  in  Qennan  J,  appean  to  have  heea  the  time  when  matt  of  ha 
tianelarinne  from  Q«nnan  poetrj  were  made. 

THE  HAPPIEST  LAND. 

TnKRE  sat  one  day  in  quiet. 

By  an  alehouse  on  the  Rhine, 
Four  hale  and  hearty  fellows. 

And  drank  the  precious  wine. 

The  hindlord*s  daughter  filled  their  cups. 

Around  the  rustic  board ; 
Then  sat  they  all  so  calm  and 

And  spake  not  one  rude  word. 

But  when  the  nuud  departed, 
A  Swabian  raised  his  hand. 
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And  cried,  all  hot  and  flushed  with  wine, 
^^  Long  live  the  Swabian  land ! 

*'^  The  greatest  kingdom  upon  earth 
Cannot  with  that  compare ; 
With  all  the  stout  and  hardy  men 
And  the  nut-brown  maidens  there." 

^^  Ha  I "  cried  a  Saxon,  laughing, 
And  dashed  his  beard  with  wine ; 

^^  I  had  rather  live  in  Lapland, 

Than  that  Swabian  land  of  thine ! 

^^  The  goodliest  land  on  all  this  earth, 
It  is  the  Saxon  land ! 
There  have  I  as  many  maidens 
As  fingers  on  this  hand  I  " 


(( 


Hold  your  tongues !  both  Swabian  and  Saxon !  " 
A  bold  Bohemian  cries ; 
^^  If  there 's  a  heaven  upon  this  earth. 
In  Bohemia  it  lies. 


(( 


There  the  tailor  blows  the  flute, 
And  the  cobbler  blows  the  horn. 

And  the  miner  blows  the  bugle, 
Over  mountain  gorge  and  bourn." 

And  then  the  landlord's  daughter 
Up  to  heaven  raised  her  hand. 

And  said,  ^^  Ye  may  no  more  contend. 
There  lies  the  happiest  land !  " 
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THE   WAVE. 
(Dob  Wkllb.) 

BY  CHRI8T0PH  AUeUBT  TIXDQBi 

**  Whither,  thou  turbid  wa^e  ? 
Whither,  with  so  much  haste. 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thou  ?  '* 

«« I  am  the  Wave  of  Life, 
Stained  with  my  margin's  dust ; 
From  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  stream  I  fly 
To  the  Sea's  immensity. 
To  wash  from  me  the  slime 
Of  the  muddy  banks  of  lime."* 

THE  DEAD. 

BT  ERNST  STOCKXAKH • 

How  they  so  softly  rest 
All  they  the  holy  ones. 
Unto  whose  dwelling-plaoe 
Now  doth  my  soul  draw  near  I 
How  they  so  softly  rest, 
All  in  their  silent  graTes, 
Deep  to  corruption 
Slowly  down-sinking  t 

And  they  no  longer  weepi, 
Here,  where  complaint  is  ^iU  I 
And  they  no  longer  feel. 
Here,  where  all  gladness  flies  I 

LiMll    An,  Ol  tte  koU 
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And,  by  the  oypresses 
Sofdy  o'eishadowed, 
Until  the  Angel 
Calk  them,  they  fllumberl 

THE  BIRD  AND  THE  SHIP. 

(SamFF  UHD  YooxL.) 

BY  WILHELM  KULLBB. 

*^  The  riyen  rush  into  the  sea, 
By  oastle  and  town  they  go ; 
The  winds  behind  them  merrily 
Their  noisy  trumpets  blow. 


**  The  clouds  are  passing  far  and 
We  little  birds  in  them  play ; 
And  everything,  that  can  sing  and  fly, 
Gbes  with  us,  and  far  away. 

*^  I  greet  thee,  bonny  boat  I  Whither,  or  whence, 
With  thy  fluttering  golden  band?**  — 

**  I  greet  thee,  little  bird  I    To  the  wide  sea 
I  haste  from  the  narrow  land. 


^^  Full  and  swollen  is  every 
I  see  no  longer  a  hill, 
I  have  trusted  all  to  the  sounding  gale, 
And  it  will  not  let  me  stand 


*^  And  wilt  thou,  little  bird,  go  with  us? 
Thou  mayest  stand  on  the  mainmast  tall, 
For  full  to  sinking  is  my  house 
With  merry  companions  alL"  — 
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u 


I  need  not  and  seek  not  oompuj, 
Bonny  boat,  I  can  sing  all  alone; 

For  the  mainmast  taU  too  hea^y  am  I, 
Bonny  boat,  I  have  wings  of  my  own. 


k4 


Higb  over  tbe  sails,  high  over  the 

Who  shall  gainsay  these  joys? 
When  thy  meny  companions  are  stilly  at  last, 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  socrnd  of  my  Toioe. 


^^  Who  neither  may  rest,  nor  listen  may, 
God  bless  th«n  eyery  one  I 
I  dart  away,  in  the  bright  blue  day. 
And  the  golden  fields  of  tbe  son. 

**  Thus  do  I  sing  my  weary  song, 
^Vherever  the  four  winds  blow ; 
And  this  same  song,  my  whole  life  long. 
Neither  Poet  nor  Printer  may  know. 


n 


WHITHER  ? 

(WOBOf?) 

BT   WILHKLM  wOlLKE. 
Flrat  pnblklMd  in  Hyperion,  Book  II.  Chaplw  VIL 

I  HEARD  a  brooklet  gushing 
From  its  rocky  fountain  near, 

Down  into  the  valley  rushing. 
So  fresh  and  wondrous  clear. 

I  know  not  what  came  o*er  me, 
Nor  who  the  counsel  gave ; 
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But  I  must  hasten  downward. 
All  with  my  pilgrim-stave ; 

Downward,  and  ever  &rther, 

And  ever  the  brook  beside ; 
And  ever  fresher  murmured. 

And  ever  clearer,  the  tide. 

Is  this  the  way  I  was  going  ? 

Whither,  O  brooklet,  say ! 
Thou  hast,  with  thy  soft  murmur. 

Murmured  my  senses  away. 

What  do  I  say  of  a  murmur  ? 

That  can  no  murmur  be  ; 
'T  is  the  water-nymphs,  that  are  singing 

Their  roundelays  under  me. 

Let  them  sing,  my  friend,  let  them  murmur. 

And  wander  merrily  near ; 
The  wheels  of  a  mill  are  going 

In  every  brooklet  clear. 


BEWARE! 

(Hut  du  diohI) 

First  published  in  Hyperion^  Book  III.  Chapter  VIL  The  aaog 
is  a  Volkslied,  and  may  be  found  in  Des  Knaben  Wunderham, 
Vol.  I.  p.  207.  It  is  also  given  mde  by  side  with  Bfr.  Long^ellow^s 
translation  in  HoltU  Rq>re$entaHve  Otrman  Poewu^  p.  8S6. 

I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 
Take  care ! 
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She  can  both  f alaa  and  friendly  be, 

Bewmrel    Bewmre! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooliiig  thee ! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  hrowa. 

Take  care! 
She  gives  a  side-glance  and  looks  down« 

Beware  I     Beware ! 

Trost  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hoe* 

Take  care! 
And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  tme. 

Beware  I    Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 


She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow. 

Take  care! 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show. 

Beware  I     Beware  I 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  gives  thee  a  garland  woven  fair. 

Take  care ! 
It  is  a  foors-cap  for  thee  to  wear. 

Beware !     Beware ! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thet' ! 
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SONO  OF  THE  BELL. 

FbltImUidl•dinJ7|per»of^BodkIIL(3ulptarI^.  The 
of  the  Qlii^[>feer  IS  laid  at Lrtedaohen.  "The  eraiiiqg  aim 
aetdnff,'' writes  the  aoilior, ''whan  I  fiiit  beheld  tliea.  Thaaoa 
of  life  will  set  aia  I  forget  thee  I  Simly  it  waa  a  aoeaa  like  ti^ 
that  inspized  Hie  sool  of  the  Swiss  poet,  in  \6m  Skmg  of  iht  BdL*^ 
The  txanslation  ww  made  in  1886^  tiia  year  in  wliioii  Mb  Loi«. 
fellow  TJaited  Switaeriand. 

Bell  I  thou  soundeBt  merrily, 
When  the  bridal  party 

To  the  ohuroh  dotii  hie  I 
Bell  I  thou  soundest  solemnly. 
When,  on  Sabbath  morning, 

Fields  deserted  lie  I 

Bell  I  thou  sonndest  merrily ; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh  I 
Bell  I  thou  soundest  mournfully, 
Tellest  thou  the  bitter 

Parting  hath  gone  by  t 

Say  I  how  canst  thou  mourn  ? 
How  canst  tiiou  rejoice  7 

Thou  art  but  metal  dull  I 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings. 
And  all  our  rejoicings. 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all  t 

Ood  hath  wonders  many. 
Which  we  cannot  fathom, 
Placed  within  thy  form  t 

line  Ift.    ArtbomMtel  dam 
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When  the  heart  is  sixikiiig. 
Hum  alone  oantt  raise  it, 
Trembling  in  the  storm  I 


THE  CASTLE  BT  THE  SEA. 

(Da«  SCRIOM  AM  MXBBB.) 
BT  JOHANN  LUDWIQ  UHX^AVD. 


In  Um  dutfj  kept  during  Us  Joonej  in  BBiopt,  Mr.  Longfrt 
low  write*,  ndtf  date  of  Aniput «,  1836 :  ''TUf^m^mmdkkm 
Zurich  to  detAiii  na,  bat  it  is  plosssai  htrs.     la  tbs  Sfiai^f  ww 
took  a  walk,  and  then  a  boat  on  the  laka.    Then  wa  wiai  hoBa» 
and  I  tramlatod  UUand's  baUad,  TKe  CaslU  by  the  5m,  with  tW 

■arirtinrw  of ,  who  was  aeriba  on  tka  ooessioa  **    TW 

was  first  published  in  Ufperum,  Book  UL  Chaplsr  VL,  wl 
Pkol  Flemminfr  disoonnes  upon  the  Htiq^  posts  of  OsOHBy  la 
Mary  Aahboiton. 

''  Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle. 
That  Castle  by  the  Sea? 
Golden  and  red  above  it 
The  clouds  float  gorgeously. 

*^  And  fain  it  would  stoop  downward 
To  the  mirrored  wave  below ; 
And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 
In  the  eTening*8  crimson  glow. 


»• 


*'  Well  have  I  seen  that  castle* 
That  Castle  by  the  Sea, 
And  the  moon  above  it  standing, 
And  the  mist  rif»c  solemnly.'* 

'*  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean. 
Had  they  a  meriy  chime  ? 
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Didst  thou  hear,  from  those  lofty  ohambers, 
The  harp  and  the  minstrel's  rhyme  ?  " 

^*  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 
They  rested  quietly, 
But  I  heard  on  the  gale  a  sound  of  wail, 
And  tears  came  to  mine  eye.'' 

^^  And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 
The  King  and  his  royal  bride  ? 
And  the  wave  of  their  crimson  mantles  ? 
And  the  golden  crown  of  pride  ? 

^^  Led  they  not  forth,  in  rapture, 
A  beauteous  maiden  there  ? 
Resplendent  as  the  morning  sun. 
Beaming  with  golden  h^  ?  " 

^^  Well  saw  I  the  ancient  parents. 
Without  the  crown  of  pride  ; 
They  were  moving  slow,  in  weeds  of  woe. 
No  maiden  was  by  their  side  I  " 


THE  BLACK  KNIGHT. 

(Deb  ScHWiiBZB  Rittsb.) 

BY  JOHANN  LUDWIO  UHLAND. 

First  published  in  Hyperion  in  oonneotion  with  the 
and  there  commented  on  by  Flemming  and  Mary  Aahbnrton. 

'T  WAS  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  put  off  all  sadness. 
Thus  began  the  King  and  spake  : 
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"^  So  from  the  hallB 
Of  ancient  Hofborg's  wmlla, 
A  liummnt  Spring  shall  broak.** 

Dnims  and  tnunpets  echo  loudly. 
Wave  the  crimson  banners  praidfy. 

From  balcony  the  Eling  looked  oo ; 
In  the  play  of  spears. 
Fell  all  the  cavaliers. 

Before  the  monarch's  stalwart  son. 

To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Bode  at  last  a  sable  Knight. 
^  Sir   Slight  I    your  name  and 
say!" 
^  Should  I  speak  it  here. 
Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  foar ; 
I  am  a  Prince  of  mighty  sway  t  '* 


When  he  rode  into  the  lists. 

The  arch  of  heaven  grew  Uack  with  mills, 

And  the  castle  'gan  to  rook ; 
At  the  first  blow, 
Fell  the  youth  from  saddle-bow, 

Hardly  rises  from  the  shock. 

Pipe  and  viol  call  the  dances, 

Torch-light  through  the  high  halls  glanoes ; 

Waves  a  mighty  shadow  in  ; 
With  manner  bhmd 
Doth  ask  the  maiden's  hand, 

I>oth  with  her  the  dance  begin. 
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Danced  in  sable  iron  sark, 
Danced  a  measure  weird  and  dark, 

Coldly  clasped  her  limbs  around  ; 
From  breast  and  hair 
Down  fall  from  her  tlie  fair 

iloweretB,  faded,  to  the  groimd. 

To  the  smnptaous  banquet  came 
Every  Knight  and  every  Dame ; 

'Twixt  son  and  daughter  all  distraug^ 
With  mournful  mind 
The  ancient  King  redined, 

Gazed  at  them  in  silent  thought. 

Pale  the  children  both  did  look, 
But  the  guest  a  beaker  took : 

^^  Golden  wine  will  make  you  whole  I  ** 
The  children  drank, 
Gbtve  many  a  courteous  thank  : 

«  Oh,  that  draught  was  veiy  cool  I " 

Each  the  father's  breast  embraces. 
Son  and  daughter ;  and  their  faces 

Colorless  grow  utterly ; 
Whichever  way 
Looks  the  fear-struck  father  gray, 

He  beholds  his  children  die. 

**  Woe  I  the  blessed  children  both 
Takest  thou  in  the  joy  of  youtli ; 

Take  me,  too,  the  joyless  father  t " 
Spake  the  grim  Gruest, 
From  his  hollow,  cavernous  breast : 
^^  Roses  in  the  spring  I  gather  I  " 
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SONG  OF  THE  SILENT  LAND. 
(Luco:  Im  ■TiLLB  Lakd.) 

HY  JOIIANN   UAUDEXZ  VON  HALU^KKWU. 


INibllahed  in  Hyperion  in  the  nine  ohaptar  with  iIm  tv»  pr»- 

CMlinK- 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 

Ah !  who  shall  lead  us  thither  ? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather, 

An<l  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strand. 

Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Thither,  oh,  thither, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ? 

Into  the  Silent  Land ! 

To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  {)crfection  I     Tender  morning-visions 

Of  beauteous  souls  I     The  Future's  pledge  and 

band! 
"Who  in  Life*s  battle  firm  doth  stand. 
Shall  boar  IIo|)o*s  tender  blossoms 
Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 

O  Land  !    O  Land  ! 

For  all  the  broken-hearted 

The  mildest  heruld  by  our  fate  allotted, 

Keckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  im  with  a  gentle  hand 

To  the  land  t>f  the  great 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 


|jii»1l      i»f  hrftiitiHNia  wmU'     Bl»rail]r*«  a«m  b«»l 
Un*  JP     boo  th«  knd  o(  tlip  giMl  Uvpwtod. 
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THE  LUCK  OF  EDENHALL. 

(Da8  Gluck  vok  Edbithali*.) 

BY  JOHANK  LUDWIQ  UHLAND. 

"  I  haTO  not  written  anything  lately,"  writes  Bir.  Longffellow  to 
his  father,  April  2,  1841,  **  save  the  translation  of  a  German 
ballad.  The  Luck  of  EdenhaU,  published  in  die  Bogton  Notion.  * '  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  yolume  BcUlads  and  other  Poems  published 
in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  Lord 
Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet's  call ; 
He  rises  at  the  banquet  board. 
And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 
^^  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  EdenhaU  I  " 


The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 
The  house's  oldest  seneschal, 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking-glass  of  crystal  tall ; 
They  call  it  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

Then  said  the  Lord :   *^  This  glass  to  praise, 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal !  " 

The  graybeard  with  trembling  hand  obeys ; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  it  light : 
^^  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite ; 
She  wrote  in  it,  If  this  glass  dothfaUj 
Farewell  then^  O  Luck  of  EdenhaU  ! 
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^  T  was  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  ahonld  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall  I 
Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly  ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  call, 
Klingl  klangt  totheLuckof  EdenhaUI** 

flnt  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild. 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale  ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild  ; 
Then  mutters  at  Ust  like  the  thunder's  &I1, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

**  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might. 
The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right ; 
Kling !  klang !  —  with  a  harder  blow  than  aD 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhalll  ** 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart. 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall ; 
And  through  the  rift,  the  wild  flames  start ; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all. 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  EdenhaU  I 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword ; 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall. 
Shun  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  Lord, 
But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall. 
The  shattered  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone. 
The  graybeard  in  the  desert  hall. 
He  seeks  his  Lord*s  burnt  skeleton. 
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He  seeks  in  the  dismal  rain's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  EdenhalL 

"« The  stone  wall,''  saith  he, ''  doth  fall  aside, 
Down  must  tlie  stately  oolmnns  fall ; 
Glass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride ; 
Li  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Look  of  Edenhall  t " 


THE  TWO  LOCKS  OF  HAHL 

(DlB  JuVOOBOUk) 

BY  OXTffTAy  PlIZKB* 

Mr.  &  Ward,  after  the  deaih  <tf  liig  wtfe  aiid  diOd,  MBiFfiiit't 
poem  to  Bfr.  Loqgf elloiw  and  begged  him  to  traadate  it»  Mr. 
Longfellow  writee  Jane  24, 1841 :  "Stttfay  lad  and  eociowfiil, 
the  other  mommg,  I  felt  Hie  mood  oome  o?er  me  of  turulag  into 
Rngliah  thoee  eweet  lines  of  Ffiier  whibh,  when  joa  aaked  me  to 
do  it,  I  said  I  oonld  not  Yon  haye  now  the  pieee  entire*  Bat  I 
beg  of  yon,  do  not  giTe  it  to  any  one  to  print,  as  I  hare  gi?«i  it 
to  my  friend  EBllard  for  a  book  of  which  he  is  editor,  and  wUeh 
is  now  in  press."  The  poem  appeared  in  Tim  Tckm  fat  1843, 
edited  by  George  S.  EBllard,  and  was  afterward  fnahidad  by  Mr. 
Longfellow  in  his  Tolnme  BaUads  and  oiker  Poemi, 

A  YOUTH,  light-hearted  and  oontenty 

I  wander  through  the  world ; 
Here,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  my  tent 

And  straight  again  is  furled. 

Tet  oft  I  dream,  that  onoe  a  wife 

Close  in  my  heart  was  looked, 
And  in  the  sweet  repose  of  life 

A  blessed  child  I  rocked. 
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I  wake !     Away  that  dream,  —  away  I 

Too  long  did  it  renuun ! 
So  long,  that  both  by  night  and  day 

It  ever  comes  again. 

The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thonght ; 

To  a  grave  so  cold  and  deep 
The  moUier  beautiful  was  broug^; 

Then  dropt  the  child  asleep. 

But  now  the  dream  is  wholly  o*er, 

I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see ; 
And  wander  through  the  world  once  more, 

A  youth  HO  light  and  free. 

Two  locks  —  and  they  are  wondrous  fair  — 

Left  me  that  vision  mild ; 
The  brown  is  from  the  mother's  hair. 

The  blond  is  from  the  child* 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  of  gold. 

Pale  grows  the  evening-red ; 
And  when  the  dark  lock  I  behold, 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


THE  HEMLOCK  TREE. 

TIm  six  munbvn  which  f oHow  w«n  pahlkhwl  is  th*  v^laaw 
•nUtled  Tha  Bti/ry  of  Bruge*  amd  cUtgr  Poems,  1HI&.  TW  Sm 
pcMm  m  incladed  mtaoog  Um  mmmjuunu  poaoM  ol  mmeaKtaim  date 
IB  The  PoeiM  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

O  HEMLOCK  tree !  O  hemlock  tree !  how  faithful 
are  thy  branches ! 
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Green  not  alone  in  summer  time. 
But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime ! 
O  hemlock  tree !  O   hemlock  tree  I  how  faithful 
are  thy  branches  I 

O  maiden  fair!  O  maiden  fair!  how  faithless  is 
thy  bosom  I 
To  love  me  in  prosperity, 
And  leave  me  in  adversity  I 
O  maiden  fair!  O  maiden  fair!  how  faithless  is 
thy  bosom  I 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for 
thine  example  I 
So  long  as  summer  laughs  she  sings, 
But  in  the  autumn  spreads  her  wings. 
The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for 
thine  example ! 

The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror 
of  thy  falsehood ! 
It  flows  so  long  as  falls  the  rain, 
In  drought  its  springs  soon  dry  again. 
The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror 
of  thy  falsehood ! 

ANNIE  OF  THARAW. 
(Ams  VON  Thabau.) 

BY  SIMON  DAGH. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old. 
She  is  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  my  gold. 
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Annie  of  Tharaw,  her  heart  onoe  again 
To  me  has  surrendered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good. 
Thou,  O  my  soul,  my  flesh,  and  my  blood  I 

Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet  or  come 

snow. 
We  will  stand  by  each  other,  howeyer  it  Uow. 

Oppression,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  pain 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 

As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  tall. 
The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more  the  rains 
fall,— 


So  love  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty  and  strong. 
Through  crosses,  through  sorrows,  throng^  mani- 
fold wrong. 

Shouldst  thou  be  torn  from  me  to  wander  alone 
In  a  desolate  land  where  the  sun  is  scarce  known, — 


Through  forests  1*11  foUow,  and  where  the 

flows, 
Through  ice,  and  through  iron,  throng  armies  of 

foes. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  light  and  my  sun. 
The  threads  of  our  two  lives  are  woven  in  one. 

Whate*ur  I  have  bidden  thee  thou  hast  obeyed. 
Whatever  forbidden  thou  hast  not  gainsaid. 
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How  in  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand, 
Where  there  is  not  one  heart,  and  one  mouth,  and 
one  hand? 

Some  seek  for  dissension,  and  trouble,  and  strife ; 
Like  a  dog  and  a  cat  live  such  man  and  wife. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  such  is  not  our  love ; 
Thou  art  my  lambkin,  my  chick,  and  my  dove. 

Whate'er  my  desire  is,  in  thine  may  be  seen ; 
I  am   king  of  the  household,  and  thou  art  its 
queen. 

It  is  this,  O  my  Annie,  my  heart's  sweetest  rest, 
That  makes  of  us  twain  but  one  soul  in  one  brea«t 

This  turns  to  a  heaven  the  hut  where  we  dwell ; 
While  wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  a  helL 


THE  STATUE  OVER   THE  CATHEDRAL 

DOOR. 

(Das  Steikbhj)  am  Doms.) 

BY  JULIUS   M06BN. 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 

The  cathedral  door  above ; 
Yet  I  saw  but  one  among  them 

Who  hath  soothed  my  soul  with  love. 

In  his  mantle,  —  wound  about  him. 
As  their  robes  the  sowers  wind,  — 
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Bore  he  swallows  and  their  fledglinga* 
Flowers  and  weeds  of  every  kind. 

And  so  stands  he  calm  and  childlike. 
High  in  wind  and  tempest  wild ; 

Oh^  were  I  like  him  exalted, 
I  would  be  like  him  a  child! 

And  my  songs,  —  green  leaves  and  Mnsaoms, 
To  the  doors  of  heaven  would  bear, 

Calling  even  in  storm  and  tempest. 
Round  me  still  these  Uids  of  air. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSBILL. 

(Dkb  KmxrzsciorABBL,  Na  3.) 

BY  JULn78   XO0KX. 

On  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour 
Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm. 

Feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 
Sees  He  how  with  lealoua  care 

At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 
A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring. 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  ceaMS 

Fnim  the  cross  *t  would  free  the  Saviour, 
ItH  C^reator*H  Son  release. 
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And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness : 
^  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good! 

Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment, 
Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  I " 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill ; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 


THE  SEA  HATH  ITS  PEARLS. 

BY  HEINBICH    HEINB. 

The  first  three  venes  of  the  longer  poem  with  the  title  NaekU 
in  der  Cajiite,  which  forms  a  portion  of  Heine's  Die  Ncrdtee  in 
his  Reisebilder. 

Th£  sea  hath  its  pearls, 

The  heaven  hath  its  stars  ; 
But  my  heart,  my  heart, 

My  heart  hath  its  love. 

Great  are  the  sea  and  the  heaven. 

Yet  greater  is  my  heart ; 
And  fairer  than  pearls  and  stars 

Flashes  and  beams  my  love. 

Thou  little,  youthful  maiden. 

Come  unto  my  great  heart ; 
My  heart,  and  Uie  sea,  and  the  heaven 

Are  melting  away  with  love ! 
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POETIC  APHORISMS. 

ffBOM  THB  flnrNOEDICHTS  OF    fUEDKICH  TDV    LOQAU. 

SeTentMoth  CtBtniy. 
MONXT. 

Whebeunto  18  money  good  ? 
Wlio  has  it  not  wants  hardihood. 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  oareii 
Who  once  has  had  it  has  despair. 

THE  BEST  MEDICCnn. 

Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's 


SIN. 

Man-like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin. 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. 

POYEBTT   AND   BLDrDBTESB. 

A  blind  man  is  a  poor  man,  and  blind  a  poor  man 

is; 
For  the  former  seeth  no  man,  and  the  latter  no 

man  sees. 

LAW  OP  LIFE. 

Live  I«  so  live  I, 
To  my  Lord  heartily. 
To  my  Prince  faithfully. 
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To  my  Neighbor  honestly, 
Die  I,  80  die  L 

Lutheran,  Popish,  Calviuistic,  all  these  creeds  and 
doctrines  three 

Extant  are ;  but  still  the  doubt  is,  where  Chris- 
tianity may  be. 

THE   RESTLESS  HEART. 

A  mill-stone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven  ever 

round; 
If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they  must 

themselves  be  ground* 

CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 

Whilom  Love  was  like  a  fire,  and  warmth  and 

comfort  it  bespoke ; 
But,  alas  I  it  now  is  quenched,  and  only  bites  us, 

like  the  smoke. 

ART  AND  TACT. 

Litelligence   and   courtesy  not  always  are   com- 
bined ; 
Often  in  a  wooden  house  a  golden  room  we  find. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they 
grind  exceeding  small ; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting,  with  ex- 
actness grinds  he  alL 


> 
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TKUTU. 

When  by  night  the  frogs  are  orodking^  kindle  bat 

a  torch's  fire. 
Ha !    how  soon  they  ail  axe  silent  I    Thm  TruA 

ttlenoes  the  liar. 


If  perhaps  these  rhymes  of  mine  should  sound  wit 

well  in  strangers'  ears, 
They  have  only  to  bethink  them  that  it  hippeas  so 

with  theirs  ; 
For  so  long  as  words,  like  mortals,  call  a  fatiiep> 

land  their  own. 
They  will  be  most  highly  valued  whero  they  an 

best  and  longest  known. 


SILENT  LOVE. 

An  aDOBTmoiis  porai  of  nnoerUin  dftU,  tnadAled  Kj  Mr. 
f •Uow  and  OMd  in  The  Poets  and  Poeirg  ^f  Emrtfiu 

Who  lore  would  seek. 

Let  him  love  eTermore 
And  seldom  speak ; 

For  in  love's  domain 

Silence  must  reign ; 
Or  it  brings  the  heart 
Smart 

And  pain. 
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BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD. 

(SbUG  BDWt  DIB  IN  DEM  HeBBN  8TXRBEK. ) 

BY  SIMON  DACH* 

Pabluhed  in  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  See  Holler's 
Bibliothek  deuttcher  Dichter  des  iiebxehnten  JahrhunderUf  VoL  V. 
p.  123. 

Oh,  how  blest  are  ye  whose  toils  are  ended  I 
Who,  through  death,  have  unto  Grod  ascended  I 
Ye  have  arisen 
From  the  cares  which  keep  us  still  in  prison. 

We  are  still  as  in  a  dungeon  living, 

Still  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  nusgiving ; 

Our  undertakings 

Are  but  toils,  and  troubles,  and  heart-breakings. 

Ye,  meanwhile,  are  in  your  chambers  sleeping. 
Quiet,  and  set  free  from  all  our  weeping ; 
No  cross  nor  trial 
Hinders  your  enjoyments  with  deniaL 

Christ  has  wiped  away  your  tears  for  ever  ; 
Ye  have  that  for  which  we  still  endeavor. 
To  you  are  chanted 
Songs  which  yet  no  mortal  ear  have  haunted. 

Ah  !    who  would  not,   then,  depart  with  glad- 
ness. 
To  inherit  heaven  for  earthly  sadness  ? 
Who  here  would  languish 
Longer  in  bewailing  and  in  anguish  ? 
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Come,  O  Christy  and  looee  the  chains  that  Innd  m! 
Lead  us  forth,  and  oast  this  world  behind  as ! 
With  thee,  the  Anointed, 
Finds  the  soul  its  joy  and  rest  appointed. 


WANDERER'S  NI6HT-S0N6& 
(Waitdkbbs  Nagbxubd  ajtd  Eoi  QuDCBaa.) 

BT  JOHAKN  WOLfOAKO  YOBT  GOI 


In  A  letter  to  Mr.  Ward,  writtaa  Sn»t«Bbcr  17,  ISU,  Mf. 
Loi^eUow  tendi  a  trnmlitinn  vi  tk*  fint  ol  tkM*  lowp,  Wl 
le«  exact  than  thb  later  mdwiic.  Hmm  two aa«^  wkklki 
next  piaoe,  Rtwkort^  ware  priatad  ia  tha  groap  A  Hma4fid  V 
TVoaa^'oaf,  in  The  AUamtic  MoiuUg,  Bvpitmhm,  1810»  aal 
aftarwarda  in  Tkrte  Books  ofSottg, 

I. 

Thou  that  from  the  heavens  art. 
Every  pain  and  sorrow  stillest, 
And  the  doubly  wretched  heart 
Doubly  with  refreshment  fillest, 
I  am  weary  with  oontendinff ! 
Why  this  rapture  and  onrest  ? 
Peace  descending 
Come,  ah,  come  into  my  breast ! 

II. 

0*er  all  the  hilltops 

Is  quiet  now. 

In  all  the  tree-tops 

Hearest  thou 

Hardly  a  breath  ; 

The  birds  are  asleep  in  the 

Wait ;  soon  like  these 

Thou  too  shalt  rest 


Howl 


iMtl^iiljr 


Ileep  nnns  mt  -maaaiiiid  I  ske  vmT«»  in  iMr  \\i$,\\k^ 
Yet  kae^mpi  sa(  «»e  w^ei  netoitiitig. 


Hfefr  stm  in  mdodioas  existonoo  \ 
And  whii  dKm  the  moon,  morti  nor^tmly  liiiitt^ht^ 

They  fpsrided  so  light 

In  xhe  night,  in  the  nighty 
Tiaxn^  the  magical^  measuroloM  ttUMiiMM 

And  upward  I  gazed  in  tho  ni^liii  Us  fltM  Mt^lth 
And  again  on  the  wavoH  In  ili^it*  ttHMMMtt  i 

Ah  woe !  thou  hast  wa8t4Hl  thy  ilM^yn  Ih  »(N|i)thr 
Now  silence  thou  light, 
In  the  night,  in  tho  nighl, 

The  remorse  in  thy  hoiirt  Umd  tn  ImnMH)! 


1^- 
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FORSAKEN. 

PaUkhed  in  KAumtm  and  ctktr  Ponu^  1818. 

SosfETHiNQ  the  heart  most  have  to  cherish, 
Must  love  and  joy  and  sorrow  learn. 

Something  with  passion  dasp,  or  perish. 
And  in  itself  to  ashes  bom. 

So  to  this  child  my  heart  is  clinging. 
And  its  frank  eyes,  with  look  intense, 

Me  from  a  world  of  sin  are  bringing 
Back  to  a  world  of  innooenoe. 

Disdain  most  thou  endure  forever ; 

Strong  may  thy  heart  in  danger  be  I 
Thou  shalt  not  fidl  I  but  ah,  be  never 

False  as  thy  father  was  to  me. 

Never  will  I  forsake  thee,  fauthleesi 
And  thou  thy  mother  ne*er  forsake. 

Until  her  lips  are  white  and  hresthless, 
Until  in  death  her  eyes  shall  break. 

ALLAH. 

BY   snBQFRnCD  AUOtnT   MAHLMAinr. 
A  Ijrie  iBtvodBC^d  into  Mahlmaen*!  uU  ol  Bnrn^ 

A1.LAII  gives  light  in  darkness, 

AlUh  gives  rest  in  pain. 
Checks  that  are  white  with  weeping 

Ailali  paints  red  again* 
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The  flowers  and  the  blossoms  wither, 
Years  vanish  with  flying  feet ; 

But  my  heart  will  live  on  forever, 
That  here  in  sadness  beat. 

Gladly  to  Allah's  dwelling 

Yonder  would  I  take  flight ; 
There  will  the  darkness  vanish, 

There  will  my  eyes  have  sight. 

FROM  THE  ANGLO-SAXON 

THE  GRAVE. 

From  A  Tolnme  of  Homilies  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  See  the 
article  on  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  in  Drift'  Wood,  where  the  poem 
is  also  g^yen. 

Fob  thee  was  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wast  bom, 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant 
Ere  thou  of  mother  earnest. 
But  it  is  not  made  ready, 
Nor  its  depth  measured, 
Nor  is  it  seen 
How  long  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bring  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  be ; 
Now  I  shall  measure  thee, 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered. 
It  is  unhigh  and  low ; 
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When  thou  art  therein. 
The  heel-ways  are  low. 
The  aide-waya  nnhigh. 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigh. 
So  thou  ahalt  in  mould 
Dwell  full  cold. 
Dimly  and  dark* 

Doorless  is  that  house, 
And  dark  it  is  within  ; 
There  thou  art  fast  detained 
And  Death  hath  the  key. 
Loathsome  is  that  earth-house, 
And  grim  within  to  dwelL 
There  thou  shalt  dwell. 
And  worms  shall  divide  thee. 

Thus  thou  art  laid. 
And  leavest  thy  friends ; 
Thou  hast  no  friend. 
Who  will  come  to  thee, 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  house  pleaseth  thee ; 
Who  will  ever  open 
The  door  for  thee. 
And  desct'nd  after  thee  ; 
For  soon  thou  art  loathsome 
And  hateful  to  see. 
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BEOWULF'S  EXPEDITION  TO  HEORT. 

Printed  in  the  article  on  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  m  giren  in  the 
North  American  Review,  J^J^  1888,  and  afterwaxd  in  2^  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe, 

Thus  then,  much  care-worn, 

The  son  of  Healf  den 

Sorrowed  evermore. 

Nor  might  the  prudent  hero 

His  woes  avert. 

The  war  was  too  hard. 

Too  loath  and  longsome. 

That  on  the  people  came, 

Dire  wrath  and  grim, 

Of  night-woes  the  worst. 

This  from  home  heard 

Higelac's  Thane, 

Good  among  the  Goths, 

GrendeFs  deeds. 

He  was  of  mankind 

Id  might  the  strongest, 

At  that  day 

Of  this  life. 

Noble  and  stalwart 

He  bade  him  a  searship, 

A  goodly  one,  prepare. 

Quoth  he,  the  war-kiug, 

Over  the  swan's  road. 

Seek  he  would 

The  mighty  monarch. 

Since  he  wanted  men. 

For  him  that  journey 
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His  prudent  fellows 
Straight  made  ready, 
Those  that  loved  him. 
They  excited  their  souls^ 
The  omen  they  beheld. 
Had  the  good-man 
Of  the  Gothic  people 
C!hampions  chosen, 
Of  those  that  keenest 
He  might  find, 
Some  fifteen  men. 
The  sea-wood  sought  he. 
The  warrior  showed. 
Sea-crafty  man  I 
The  land-marks, 
And  first  went  forth* 
The  ship  was  on  the 
Boat  under  the  clifEs. 
The  barons  ready 
To  the  prow  mounted. 
The  streams  they  whirled 
The  sea  against  the  sands. 
The  chieftains  bore 
On  the  naked  breast 
Bright  ornaments. 
War-gear,  Goth-like. 
The  men  shoved  ofF« 
Men  on  their  willing  way. 
The  )K)unden  wood. 

Then  went  over  the  sea* 
Hurried  by  the  wind, 
Tlie  ship  with  foamy  neck. 
Most  like  a  sea-fowl. 
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Till  about  one  hour 
Of  the  second  day 
The  curved  prow 
Had  passed  onward 
So  that  the  sailors 
The  land  saw, 
The  shore-cliffs  shining, 
Mountains  steep, 
And  broad  searnoses. 
Then  was  the  sea-sailing 
Of  the  Earl  at  an  end* 

Then  up  speedily 
The  Weather  people 
On  the  land  went. 
The  sea-bark  moored. 
Their  mail-sarks  shook, 
Their  war-weeds. 
God  thanked  they. 
That  to  them  the  searjoumey 
Easy  had  been. 

Then  from  the  wall  beheld 
The  warden  of  the  Scyldings, 
He  who  the  searcliffs 
Had  in  his  keeping. 
Bear  o'er  the  balks 
The  bright  shields. 
The  war-weapons  speedily. 
Him  the  doubt  disturbed 
In  his  mind's  thought, 
What  these  men  might  be. 

Went  then  to  the  shore, 
On  his  steed  riding, 
The  Thane  of  Hrothgar. 
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Before  the  host  he  shook 
His  warden*»4taff  in  hand. 
In  measured  words  H<Km^nJ|^  • 

^  What  men  are  ye 
War-gear  wearing. 
Host  in  harness, 
Who  thus  the  brown  keel 
Over  the  water-street 
Leading  come 
Hither  over  the  sea? 
I  these  boundaries 
As  shore-warden  hoU  ; 
That  in  the  Land  of  the  Danea 
Notliing  loathsome 
With  a  ship-^^ew 
Scathe  us  mi^t  •  •  • 
Ne'er  saw  I  mightier 
E^rl  upon  earth 
Than  is  your  own, 
Hero  in  harness. 
Not  seldom  this  warrior 
Is  in  weapons  distinguished  ; 
Never  his  beauty  belies  him. 
His  peerless  countenance ! 
Now  would  I  fain 
Your  origin  know, 
Kre  ye  forth 
As  false  spies 

Into  the  Land  of  the  Danes 
Farther  fare. 

Now,  yc  dwellers  afaivoff  I 
Ye  sailors  of  the  sea  t 
Listen  to  my 
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One-fold  thought. 

Quiokefit  is  best 

To  make  known 

Whence  your  coming  may  be." 


THE  SOUL'S  CX)MPLAINT  AGAINST  TEE 

BODY. 

FROM    THE    ANGLO-SAXON. 

In  the  article  npon  Anfflo-Saxom  LiUratmn  m  pablkhed  in 
Drift'  Woody  Mr.  Lon^ellow  gaye  two  tmnilatifliw,  one  of  wfaieh. 
The  Grave,  he  repeated  in  hia  oolleotion,  Voioet  of  the  Ni^,  Hie 
other  was  the  f ollowingr,  taken  from  the  Exiter  Mamucr^. 

Much  it  behoveth 
Each  one  of  mortals. 
That  he  his  soul's  journey 
In  himself  ponder, 
How  deep  it  may  be. 
When  Death  cometh. 
The  bonds  he  breaketh 
By  which  were  united 
The  soul  and  the  body. 

Long  it  is  thenceforth 
Ere  the  soul  taketh 
From  God  himnAlf 
Its  woe  or  its  weal; 
As  in  the  world  erst^ 
Even  in  its  earth-vessel, 
It  wrought  before. 

The  soul  shall  come 
Wailing  with  loud  voice. 
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After  a  Bennighti 
The  soul,  to  find 
The  body 

That  it  erst  dwelt  in  ;  — 
Three  hundred  winters. 
Unless  ere  that  worketh 
The  Eternal  Lord, 
The  Almighty  God, 
The  end  of  Uie  world. 


Crieth  then,  so  oare-wom, 

With  cold  utterance. 

And  speaketh  grimly. 

The  ghost  to  the  dust : 

Dry  dust  I  thou  dreary  one ! 

I  low  little  didst  thou  labor  for  rae ! 

In  the  foulness  of  earth 

Thou  all  wearest  away 

Like  to  the  loam ! 

Little  didst  thou  think 

How  thy  soul's  journey 

Would  be  thereafter. 

When  from  the  body 

It  should  be  led  forth." 


a 


FROM   THE  FRENCH 
SONG. 

FROM   THK   PAKADWE  OF  LOW. 

Tlie  fint  work  nhirh  Mr.  IjtmgfAlow  priatod  !■  tlw  vnj 
tVBBflUtiim  uf  KrPDch  puctnr  was  in  nmiwctioo  with  Ui 
Oriyim  and  VrvfrtM*  of  the  Frrmek  Lam^tutpf,  whiek  hm 
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Qtod  to  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1831.  He  used  a 
portion  of  this  paper  in  the  chapter,  The  Trouveres,  in  Outre-Mer, 
introducing  his  translation  of  some  early  lyrics  by  these  words  : 
**  The  favorite  theme  of  the  ancient  lyric  poets  of  the  North  of 
France  is  the  wayward  passion  of  love.  They  all  delight  to  nng 
*  Us  douces  dolors  et  li  mal  plaisant  de  fine  amor.*  With  snch 
feelings  the  beanties  of  the  opening  spring  are  naturally  associ- 
ated. Almost  eyery  love-ditty  of  the  old  poets  commences  with 
some  such  exordium  as  this :  *  When  the  snows  of  winter  have 
passed  away,  when  the  soft  and  gentle  spring  returns,  and  the 
flower  and  leaf  shoot  in  the  groves,  and  the  little  birds  warble  to 
their  mates  in  their  own  sweet  language,  —then  will  I  sii^  my 
lady-love !  *  Another  favorite  introduction  to  these  little  rhapso- 
dies of  romantic  passion  is  the  approach  of  morning  and  its  sweet- 
voiced  herald,  the  lark.  The  minstrel*s  song  to  his  lady-lors 
frequently  commences  with  an  allusion  to  the  hour. 

When  the  roaebad  opes  tto  sen. 
And  the  blaebeUs  droop  and  die, 

And  npon  the  leaves  so  green 
BpaiUing  dew-dfope  lie. 

The  following  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  prettiest  piece  of  this 
kind  which  I  have  met  vrith  among  the  early  lyric  poets  of  the 
North  of  France.  It  is  taken  from  an  anonymous  poem,  entitled 
The  Paradise  of  Love.  A  lover,  having  passed  the  *  live-long 
night  in  tears  as  he  was  wont,'  goes  forth  to  beguile  his  sorrows 
with  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  moniing.  The  carol  of  the 
vaulting  skylark  salutes  his  ear,  and  to  this  merry  musician  he 
makes  his  complaint. '* 

Hark!  hark  I 

Pretty  lark  I 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 
But  if  to  these  longing  arms 
Pitying  Love  would  yield  the  oharmB 

Of  the  fair 

With  smiling  air, 
Blithe  would  beat  my  heart  again. 

Hark!  hark  I 
Pretty  lark  I 
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beedeit  thoo  my  pain  I 
Love  may  force  me  still  to  betr. 
While  he  lists,  consuming  cue ; 
Bat  in  anguish 
Though  I  languish, 
Faithful  shall  my  heart  remain. 

Harkt  hark! 

Pretty  lark  I 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 
Then  cease.  Love,  to  torment  me  so  ; 
But  rather  than  all  thoughts  forego 

Of  the  fair 

With  flaxen  hair, 
Give  me  back  her  frowns  again. 

Hark!  hark  I 
Pretty  krk  I 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain  I 


SONG. 

Oiv«B  in  Tki  TVoMiwrfj,  %  chftptor  of  Oitfrv-lfcr,  m 
iple  of  tlM  lyrics  of  Um  eftriy  povta  of  tlM  Noftb  of 

And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh, 

Breatheil  m>  softly  in  my  ear? 

Say,  dost  thou  bear  his  fate  severs 
To  Love*8  |)oor  martyr  doomed  to  die? 
Come,  toll  me  quickly, — do  not  lie ; 

What  Hoi*ret  niesAOfTO  brin^*st  thou  here? 
And  whither  goent  thou,  gentle  sigh. 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  ? 
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May  Heaven  conduct  thee  to  thy  will. 
And  safely  speed  thee  on  thy  way ; 
This  only  I  would  humbly  pray,  — 
Pierce  deep,  — but  oh  I  forbear  to  kilL 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh. 
Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear? 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING. 

(Rbnouyxau.  ) 

BY  OHABLBS  d'OBLEANS. 

In  The  Trouveres  two  renouveami  by  this  anthor  are  grftn. 
The  lecond  one  was  also  repeated  in  Voices  of  the  Ni^, 

Now  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 
And  clothes  him  in  the  embroidery 
Of  glittering  sim  and  clear  blue  sky. 
With  beast  and  bird  the  forest  rings. 
Each  in  his  jargon  cries  or  sings  ; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  doak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

River,  and  fount,  and  tinkling  brook 
Wear  in  their  dainty  livery 
Drops  of  silver  jewelry ; 
In  new-made  suit  they  merry  look  ; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain* 


> 
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SPRING. 

BY  CHABLBS  D'OBLKAXB. 

GEirrLE  Spring !  in  sonshine  dad. 

Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display  ! 
For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad. 

And  thou,  thou  makest  the  sad  heart  gay. 
He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloomy  train. 
The  sleet,  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and  the 

rain ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear. 

When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees,  so  old. 

Their  beainls  of  icicles  and  snow ; 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  oold. 

We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low ; 
And,  snugly  hou8e<l  from  the  wind  and 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  changing  feather. 
But  the  storm  retires,  and  the  sky  grows 

When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  maketh  the  sun  in  the  gloomy  sky 

Wrap  him  round  with  a  mantle  of  cloud ; 
But,  Heaven  be  praised,  thy  step  is  nigh ; 
Thou  tearest  away  the  mournful  shroud. 
And  the  earth  looks  bright,  and  Winter  surly. 
Who  has  toiliHl  for  naught  both  late  and  early. 
Is  iMuiishod  afar  by  the  new-bom  year. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 
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THE  CHILD  ASLEEP. 

(VkBSLBTB  ^  KON  PRKMTKR  N^.) 

BY  CLOTTLDB  DB  SURYILLE. 

Printed  fint  in  the  ariaole  on  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  F'ren^ 
Language,  and  afterward  in  the  chapter  on  Hie  Trouverts  in 
Outre-Mer. 

Sweet  babe !  true  portrait  of  thy  father's  face, 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that  thy  lips  have  pressed ! 

Sleep,  little  one ;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother'8  breast 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend, 

Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  cometh  not  to  me ! 

I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend  ; 
'T  is  sweet  to  watch  for  thee,  alone  for  thee ! 

His  arms  fall  down  ;  sleep  sits  upon  his  brow ; 

His  eye  is  closed ;  he  sleeps,  nor  dreams  of  harm* 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  mddy  glow. 

Would  you  not  say  he  slept  on  Death's  cold 

arm? 

Awake,  my  boy !  I  tremble  with  affright ! 

Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought !    Undoee 
Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the  light  I 

Even  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me  repoee  I 

Sweet  error  I  he  but  slept,  I  breathe  again ; 

Come,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  bq^mle ! 
Oh,  when  shall  he,  for  whom  I  sigh  in  vain. 

Beside  me  watch  to  see  thy  waking  smile  ? 
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DEATH  OF  ARCHBISHOP  TUBFIN. 


FROM  THE  CHAMBOK  DB  BOLAND. 


TIm  wtioU  in  Dri/k-Wopd  m  AmdmH  JWndk 
tmaUted  by  Mr.  Loi^ellow  from  ihm  Freneh  of  EmIIb  hriii 
Mid  ihn  foUowiiifl^  poem,  gifea  by  M.  Pteii  ■■  aa 
of  Uo  sabjeet,  was  zeproduoed  by  the  tnualalor  fai  m 


The  Archbishop,  whom  (rod  loTod  in  U^  de* 

gree, 
Beheld  his  wounds  all  bleeding  fresh  and  free ; 
And  then  his  cheek  more  ghastly  grew  and 
And  a  faint  shudder  through  his  memben 
Upon  the  battle-field  his  knee  was  bent ; 
Brave  Roland  saw,  and  to  his  soooor  wenti 
Straightway  his  helmet  from  his  brow  nnlaeiwl, 
And  tore  the  shining  hauberk  from  his  breasl 
Then  raising  in  his  arms  the  man  of  God, 
Gently  he  laid  him  on  the  verdant  sod. 
**  Rest,  Sire/*  he  cried,  —  "  for  rest  thy  saffering 

needs." 
The  priest  replied,  ^^  Think  but  of  warlike  deeds ! 
The  field  is  ours ;  well  may  we  boast  this  strife ! 
But  death  steals  on,  —  there  is  no  hope  of  life ; 
In  paradise,  where  Almoners  live  again. 
There  are  our  couches  spread,  there  shall  we 

from  pail).*' 

Sore  Roland  gprieved ;  nor  marvel  I,  alas  I 
That   thrice   he   Hwooned  upon   the  thick 

graiw. 
When  he  rt^vived,  with  a  loud  voice  cried  he, 
''  O  Heavenly  Father !     Holy  Saint  Marie  t 
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Why  lingers  death  to  lay  me  in  my  grave  t 
Beloved  France !  how  have  the  good  and  brave 
Been  torn  from  thee,  and  left  thee  weak  and 

poor! " 
Then  thoughts  of  Ande,  his  lady-love,  came  o W 
His  spirit,  and  he  whispered  soft  and  slow, 
^'  My  gentle  friend !  —  what  parting  full  of  woe  t 
Never  so  true  a  liegeman  shalt  thou  see ;  — 
Whatever  my  fate,  Christ's  benison  on  thee  I 
Christ,  who  did  save  from  realms  of  woe  beneath. 
The  Hebrew  Prophets  from  the  second  death.'* 
Then  to  the  Paladins,  whom  well  he  knew, 
He  went,  and  one  by  one  unaided  drew 
To  Turpin's  side,  well  skilled  in  ghostly  lore ;  — 
No  heart  had  he  to  smile,  but,  weeping  sore. 
He  blessed  them  in  God's  name,  with  faith  that  he 
Would  soon  vouchsafe  to  them  a  glad  eternity. 

The  Archbishop,  then,  on  whom   God's  benison 

rest, 
Exhausted,  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast ;  — 
His  mouth  was  full  of  dust  and  clotted  gore, 
And  many  a  wound  his  swollen  visage  bore. 
Slow  beats  his  heart,  his  panting  bosom  heaves, 
Death  comes  apace,  —  no  hope  of  cure  relieves. 
Towards  heaven  he  raised  his  dying  hands,  aad 

prayed 
That  God,  who  for  our  sins  was  mortal  made, 
Bom  of  the  Virgin,  scorned  and  crucified, 
In  paradise  would  place  him  by  his  side. 

Then  Turpin  died  in  service  of  Charlon, 
In  battle  great  and  eke  great  orison ;  — 
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'Gainst  Pagan  host  alway  strong  champinn ; 
Ood  grant  to  him  his  holy  benison. 


THE  BUND  GIRL  OF  CAST^  CUILLk 


BT   JACQUES  JASMIN. 


Only  the  LowUDd  tM«w  d  Hnntltad 
BahMnt  thia  Uttto  tnf«|j  vifbt ; 
Lrt  iM  attMDpt  it  with  §m  bgllih <pdB: 
And  take,  O  BaMlar,  for  ths  Ami,  ths  wllL 


On  the  30th  of  September,  1849,  BIr.  LonsfeUov  woto  ia  hk 
:  <*I  think  I  ehall  timndato  Jmbub**  Blimd  CM  ^  CmaM 
Cmlle^  — a  besatiful  puem,  unknown  to  En^iih  wmm  mad  h—ito, 
but  well  deeerrinir  to  be  nude  known.*'  Th«  book  in  wUek  Um 
tnuMUtion  appeared,  The  Seagide  and  tk§  FtrukUj  wm  ^hMmd 
December  20,  1849.  The  poem  had  an  {Btrodastioa  wUeh  wm 
afterward  transferred  to  the  notes  at  tba  end  of  tba  molaBa  b 
whieh  the  poem  appeared.  The  text  of  the  orifiMd  may  ha 
found  m  Lot  VapiUuw  de  Ja<aiin,  IL  5,  Agaa,  184S. 

I. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  height 

Where  is  perched  Castdl  Cuilld, 
When  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  almond  irae 

In  tlie  plain  below  were  growing  white, 

This  is  the  song  one  might  peroeivB 
On  a  Wednesday  mom  of  St.  Joseph's  Etb  : 

Thf  rocuis  tthmUd  hlo$9om^  the  roads  Bhaidd  blooms 
So  fair  a  hrUle  ttfutU  leave  her  home  ! 
Should  Noasofti  ami  fdoom  irith  garlandi  gay% 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  paiut  today  f 

This  old  Ti^  Deuin«  rustic  rites  attending. 
Seemed  from  the  clouds  desoending ; 
When  lo !  a  merr)* 


\  \ 
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Of  rosy  village  girls,  clean  as  the  eye, 

Each  one  with  her  attendant  swain. 
Came  to  the  cliff,  all  singing  the  same  strain ; 
Resembling  there,  so  near  unto  the  sky, 
Rejoicing  angels,  that  kind  heaven  had  sent 
For  their  delight  and  our  encouragement. 

Together  blending, 

And  soon  descending 

The  narrow  sweep 

Of  the  hillside  steep. 

They  wind  aslant 

Towards  Saint  Amant, 

Through  leafy  alleys 

Of  verdurous  valleys 

With  merry  sallies. 

Singing  their  chant : 

The  roads  sluniUl  blossomj  the  roads  should  bloom. 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  I 
SJwuld  blossom  and  bloom  taith  garlands  gay. 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  ! 

It  is  Baptiste,  and  his  affianced  maiden. 
With  garlands  for  the  bridal  laden  I 

The  sky  was  blue  ;  without  one  doud  of  gloom. 
The  sun  of  March  was  shining  brightly, 
And  to  the  air  the  freshening  wind  gave  lightly 

Its  breathings  of  perfume. 

When  one  beholds  the  dusky  hedges  blossom, 
A  rustic  bridal,  ah !  how  sweet  it  is  I 
To  sounds  of  joyous  melodies, 

That  touch  with  tenderness  the  trembling  bosom. 
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A  band  of  maidenit 
Grayly  frolicking, 
A  buid  of  youngsters 
WUdly  roUicking ! 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With  fingers  pressing, 

Till  in  the  veriest 
Madness  of  mirth,  as  they  danoe, 
They  retreat  and  advance. 

Trying  whose  laugh  shall  be  loodeat  and 
merriest ; 
While  the  bride,  with  roguish  eyea. 
Sporting  with  them,  now  escapes  and  orifla : 
*^  Those  who  catch  me 
Married  verily 
This  year  shall  be  I  " 

And  all  pursue  with  eager  haste. 
And  all  attain  what  they  pursue. 
And  touch  her  pretty  apron  fresh  and 
And  the  linen  kirtle  round  her  waist 

Meanwhile,  whence  comes  it  that  among 
These  youthful  maidens  fresh  and  fair. 
So  joyous,  with  such  laughing  air, 
BaptiHt4>  stands  Hi^hing,  with  silent 
And  yt*t  the  bride  iH  fair  and  young ! 
Is  it  Saint  tloseph  would  say  to  us  all. 
That  love,  o*i>rhasty,  precctlcth  a  fall  ? 
Oh  no !  for  a  maiden  frail,  I  trow. 
Never  liore  m>  lofty  a  brow  ! 
llVluit  lovvrs !  they  give  not  a  single  cams ! 
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To  see  them  so  careless  and  ocdd  to-day. 

These  are  grand  people,  one  would  say. 
What  ails  Baptiste?  what  grief  doth  him  oppress? 

It  is,  that,  half-way  up  the  hill. 
In  yon  cottage,  by  whose  walls 
Stand  the  cart-house  and  the  stalls, 
Dwelleth  the  blind  orphan  still. 
Daughter  of  a  TOteran  old ; 
And  you  must  know,  one  year  agoi| 
That  Margaret,  the  young  and  tendei^ 
Was  the  village  pride  and  splendor. 
And  Baptiste  her  lover  bokL 
Love,  the  deceiver,  them  ensnared ; 
For  them  the  altar  was  prepared ; 
But  alas  I  the  sununer's  bUght, 
The  dread  disease  that  none  can  stay. 
The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night, 
Took  the  young  bride's  sight  away. 

All  at  the  father's  stem  command  was  oimageA ; 
Their  peace  was  gone,  but  not  their  krra  estranged. 
Wearied  at  home,  erelong  the  lover  fled ; 

Betumed  but  three  short  days  agoi, 

The  golden  chain  they  round  him  tinow. 

He  is  enticed,  and  onward  led 

To  marry  Angela,  and  yet 

Is  thinking  ever  of  Margaret 

Then  suddenly  a  maiden  cried, 
''  Anna,  Theresa,  Mary,  Kate  I 
Here  comes  the  cripple  Jane  I "    And  by  a  fiNm- 
tain's  side 
A  woman,  bent  and  gray  witfi  jaan, 
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Under  the  mulberry  trees  appean. 
And  all  towards  her  run,  as  fleet 
As  had  they  wings  upon  their  feet. 

It  is  that  Jane,  the  eripple  Jane, 
Is  a  soothsayer,  wary  and  kind. 
She  telleth  fortunes,  and  none  eomplaiii. 
She  promises  one  a  village  swun. 
Another  a  happy  wedding-day. 
And  the  bride  a  lovely  boy  straightway. 
All  comes  to  pass  as  she  avers ; 
She  never  deceives,  she  never  errs. 

But  for  this  onoe  the  village  seer 
Wears  a  countenance  severe. 

And  from  beneath  her  eyebrows  thin  and  white 
Her  two  eyes  flash  like  cannons  bright 
Aimed  at  the  bridegroom  in  waistcoat  blue. 
Who,  like  a  statue,  stands  in  view; 
Changing  color,  as  well  he  might, 
When  the  beldame  wrinkhnl  and  gray 
Takes  the  young  bride  by  the  hand. 
And,  with  the  tip  of  her  reedy  wand 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  doth  say : — 
^^  Thoughtless  AngcU,  beware ! 
Lest,  when   thou   weddest   this  false   bride- 
groom. 
Thou  diggest  for  thyself  a  tomb !  ** 

And  she  was  silent ;  and  the  maidens  fair 

Saw  from  eac-h  eye  escape  a  swollen  tear : 

But  on  a  little  streamlet  silver-clear. 

What  art*  two  dn^ps  of  turbid  rain  ? 
Saddened  a  moment,  the  bridal  train 
Resumed  tlie  dance  and  song  again ; 
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The  bridegroom  only  was  pale  with  fear ;  — 
And  down  green  alleyB 
Of  verdurous  valleys, 
With  merry  sallies, 
They  sang  the  refrain :  — 

The  roads  sJunUd  hlossamy  the  roads  should  bloomy 
So  fair  a  bride  sIuUl  leave  her  home  / 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay^ 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  / 


II. 

And  by  suffering  worn  and  weary, 
But  beautiful  as  some  fair  angel  yet. 
Thus  lamented  Margaret, 
In  her  cottage  lone  and  dreary :  — 

^^  He  has  arrived  I  arrived  at  last ! 
Yet  Jane  has  named  him  not  these  three  days 
past; 

Arrived !  yet  keeps  aloof  so  far  I 
And  knows  that  of  my  night  he  is  the  star  I 
Knows  that  long  months  I  wait  alone,  benighted. 
And  count  the  moments  since  he  went  away  I 
Come  !  keep  the  promise  of  that  happier  day. 
That  I  may  keep  the  faith  to  thee  I  plighted  I 
What  joy  have  I  without  thee  ?  what  delight  ? 
Grief  wastes  my  life,  and  makes  it  misery ; 
Day  for  the  others  ever,  but  for  me 

Forever  night  1  forever  night  1 
When  he  is  gone  't  is  dark  I  my  soul  is  sad  I 
I  suffer !  O  my  God  I  come,  make  me  glad. 
When  he  is  near,  no  thoughts  of  day  intrude ; 
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Day  has  blue    heavens,  but  Baptiste   lias  fafaw 

eyes! 
Within  them  shines  for  me  a  heaven  of  lovBi 
A  heaven  all  happiness,  like  that  abov0, 

No  more  of  grief  I  no  more  of  lasntode ! 
Earth  I  forget,  —  and  heaven,  and  all 
When  seated  by  my  side  my  hand  he  p: 

But  when  alone,  remember  all  I 
Where  is  Baptiste  ?  he  hears  not  when  I  caU  ! 
A  branch  of  ivy,  dying  on  the  groond, 

I  need  some  bough  to  twine  around  I 
In  pity  come !  be  to  my  suffering  kindl 
True  love,  they  say,  in  grief  doth  m<n«  abound 

What  then  —  when  one  is  blind  ? 

^^  Who  knows  ?  perhaps  I  am  forsaken ! 
Ah  :  woe  is  me !  then  b^ar  me  to  my  grave ! 

O  God !  what  thoughts  within  me  waken ! 
Away  I  he  will  return  I  I  do  but  rave ! 

He  will  return  I  I  need  not  fear  I 

He  swore  it  by  our  Saviour  dear ; 

He  could  not  cimie  at  hi^  own  will ; 

Is  weary,  or  perhaps  Ls  ill ! 

Perhaps  his  heart,  in  this  disguise, 

Prepares  for  me  some  sweet  surprise ! 
But  some  one  comes !     Though  blind,  my 

can  sec ! 
And  that  deceives  me  not !  *t  is  he !  *t  is  he  I 

And  the  door  ajar  is  set, 

And  |xx>r,  i*onfiding  Margaret 
Rises,  with  outstretched  arms,  but  si^tleaa 
T  is  only  Paul,  her  brother,  who  thus  cries :  *- 
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i( 


Angela  the  bride  has  passed  I 

I  saw  the  wedding  guests  go  by  ; 

Tell  me,  my  sister,  why  were  we  not  asked  ? 

For  all  are  there  but  you  and  1 1 '' 


^'  Angela  married  !  and  not  send 

To  tell  her  secret  unto  me ! 

Oh,  speak  I  who  may  the  bridegroom  be? 
"  My  sister,  't  is  Baptiste,  thy  friend !  " 


A  cry  the  blind  girl  gave,  but  nothing  said ; 

A  milky  whiteness  spreads  upon  her  cheeks ; 
An  icy  hand,  as  heavy  as  lead, 
Descending,  as  her  brother  speaks, 
Upon  her  heart,  that  has  ceased  to  beat, 
Suspends  awhile  its  life  and  heat. 

She  stands  beside  the  boy,  now  sore  distressed, 

A  wax  Madonna  as  a  peasant  dressed. 

At  length,  the  bridal  song  again 
Brings  her  back  to  her  sorrow  and  pain. 

*^  Ilark !  the  joyous  airs  are  ring^g  I 
Sister,  dost  thou  hear  them  singing? 
How  merrily  they  laugh  and  jest  1 
Would  we  were  bidden  with  the  rest ! 
I  would  don  my  hose  of  homespun  gray. 
And  my  doublet  of  linen  striped  and  gay ; 
Perhaps  they  will  come ;  for  they  do  not  wed 
Till  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is  said ! " 
^  I  know  it !  "  answered  Margaret ; 
Whom  the  vision,  with  aspect  black  as  jet, 
Mastered  again  ;  and  its  hand  of  ice 
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Held  her  heart  crushed,  as  in  s  vice  I 
''  Paul,  be  not  sad !     T  is  a  holidaj ; 
To-morrow  put  on  thy  doablet  gaj ! 
But  leave  me  now  for  a  while  alone.** 
Away,  with  a  hop  and  a  jump,  went  Fml, 
And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  halli 
Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone. 

*'  Holy  Virgin !  what  dreadful  heat ! 

I  am  faint«  and  weary,  and  out  of  breaA ! 

But  thou  art  cold,  —  art  chiU  as  death ; 

My  little  friend !  what  ails  thee,  sweet?** 
*^  Nothing  I  I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride ; 

And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 

I  thought  my  turn  would  come  erelong. 

Thou  knowest  it  is  at  Whitsontide. 

Thy  ranis  forsooth  can  never  lie. 

To  me  such  joy  they  prophesy, 

Thv  skill  shall  be  vaunted  far  and  wide 

When  thcv  behold  him  at  mv  side. 

And  poor  Baptiste«  what  sayest  thoa  ? 

It  muAt  seem  long  to  him ;  —  methinha  I  tie 
him  now !  ** 

fTanc^  Hhuddcrinji:*  ^^^  hand  doth  prees : 
*'  Thy  love  I  eannc^t  all  approve ; 
We  must  not  trust  too  much  to  happiness :  -^ 
Go,  ])ray  to  God.  that  thou  mayest  love  him  lea !  ** 

"  Till*  more  I  pray,  the  more  I  love ! 
It  is  no  sin,  for  Go<l  is  on  my  side !  ** 
It  was  enough  ;  and  Jane  no  mon*  replied. 

Now  to  :ill  hope  her  heart  is  barred  and  ooU  ; 
But  to  deceive  the  beldame  old 
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She  takes  a  sweet,  contented  air ; 
Speak  of  foul  weather  or  of  fair, 
At  every  word  the  maiden  smiles ! 
Thus  the  beguiler  she  beguiles ; 
So  that,  departing  at  the  evening's  dose, 

She  says,  ^'  She  may  be  saved !  she  nothiDg 
knows  I " 

Poor  Jane,  the  cunning  sorceress  I 
Now  that  thou  wouldst,  thou  art  no  prophetoM  I 
This  morning,  in  the  fulness  of  thy  hearti 

Thou  wast  so,  far  beyond  thine  art  I 

m. 

Now  rings  the  bell,  nine  times  reverberating. 
And  the  white  daybreak,  stealing  up  the  shy^ 
Sees  in  two  cottages  two  maidens  waiting. 
How  differently  I 

Queen  of  a  day,  by  flatterers  caressed. 
The  one  puts  on  her  cross  and  crown. 
Decks  with  a  huge  bouquet  her  breast, 
And  flaunting,  fluttering  up  and  down. 
Looks  at  herself,  and  cannot  rest. 
The  other,  blind,  within  her  little  room. 
Has  neither  crown  nor  flower's  perfume ; 

But  in  their  stead  for  something  gropes  apart^ 
That  in  a  drawer's  recess  doth  lie, 

And,  'neath  her  bodice  of  bright  scailet  dye, 
Convulsive  clasps  it  to  her  heart. 

The  one,  fantastic,  light  as  air, 
'Mid  ku»e.  riDging, 
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And  joyous  aingiiig, 
Forgets  to  say  her  monung  pnjer  I 

The  other,  with  cold  drops  npon  her  hnm^ 
Joins  her  two  hands,  and    kneeb   nfoa    ^ 
floor. 
And  whispers,  as  her  brother  opes  the  door, 
^^  O  God !  forgive  me  now  I  ** 

And  then  the  orphan,  yoong  and  Uind, 

Conducted  by  her  brother^s  hand. 

Towards  the  church,  through  paths  anseaDDad* 

With  tranquil  air,  her  way  doth  wind. 
Odors  of  laurel,  making  her  faint  and  pale, 

Round  her  at  times  exhale. 
And  in  the  sky  as  yet  no  sunny  ray, 

But  brumal  vapors  gray. 

Near  that  castle,  fair  to  see. 
Crowded  with  sculptures  old,  in  eveiy  part, 

Marvels  of  nature  and  of  art, 

And  proud  of  its  name  of  high  degree, 

A  little  chapel,  almost  bare 

At  the  base  of  the  rock,  is  builded  there ; 

All  glorious  that  it  lifts  aloof. 

Above  each  jealous  cottage  roof. 
Its  sacred  summit,  swept  by  autumn  gales. 

And  its  blackened  steeple  high  in  air. 

Round  which  the  osprey  screams  and  saila. 

''  Paul,  lay  thy  noisy  rattle  by !  " 
Thus  Marpiret   said.     '*  Where  are   we?  w«  m^ 
cend ! " 
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^^  Yes ;  seest  thou  not  our  joomey's  end  ? 
Hearest  not  the  osprey  £rcmi  the  belfry  cry? 
The  hideous  bird,  that  brings  ill  luck,  we  know  I 
Dost  thou  remember  when  our  &ther  said. 
The  night  we  watched  beside  his  bed, 
^  O  daughter,  I  am  weak  and  low ; 
Take  care  of  Paul ;  I  feel  that  I  am  dying  I' 
And  thou,  and  he,  and  I,  all  fell  to  erying? 
Then  on  the  roof  the  osprey  screamed  aloud ; 
And  here  they  brought  our  father  in  his  shroud. 
There  is  his  grave ;  there  stands  the  cross  we  set; 
Why  dost  thou  dasp  me  so,  dear  Margaret? 

Come  in  I  the  bride  will  be  here  soon : 
Thou  tremblest !  O  my  Gtod  I  thou  art  going  to 
swoon  I " 

She  could  no  more,  —  the  blind  girl,  weak  and 

weary! 
A  voice  seemed  crying  from  that  grave  so  dreary, 
^'What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  daughter?*' — and 
she  started. 
And  quick  recoiled,  aghast,  &intliearted ; 
But  Paul,  impatient,  urges  evermore 

Her  steps  towards  the  open  door ; 
And  when,  beneath  her  feet,  the  unhappy  maid 
Crushes  the  laurel  near  the  house  immortal. 
And  with  her  head,  as  Paul  talks  on  again. 
Touches  the  crown  of  filigrane 
Suspended  from  the  low-arohed  portal, 
No  more  restrained,  no  more  afraid, 
She  walks,  as  for  a  feast  arrayed. 
And  in  the  ancient  chapel's  sombre  nq^ 
They  both  are  lost  to  tof^ 
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At  length  the  bell. 
With  booming  sound. 
Sends  forth,  reaonnding  ronnd. 
Its  hymeneal  peal  o*er  rock  and  down  the  delL 
It  is  broad  day,  with  sunshine  and  with 
And  yet  the  guests  delay  not  long, 
For  soon  arrives  the  bridal  train. 
And  with  it  brings  the  village  throng. 

In  sooth,  deceit  maketh  no  mortal  gay. 
For  lo !  Baptiste  on  this  triumphant  day. 
Mute  as  an  idiot,  sad  as  yester-moming. 
Thinks  only  of  the  beldame's  words  of  warning. 


And  Angela  thinks  of  her  cross,  I  wis  ; 

To  be  a  bride  is  all  I  the  pretty  lisper 

Feeb  her   heart    swell    to   hear  all  voand 

whisper, 
^*  How  beautiful !  how  beautiful  she  is !  ** 


But  she  must  calm  that  giddy  head. 
For  already  the  Mass  is  said ; 
At  the  holy  table  stands  the  priest ; 
The  wedding  ring  is  blessed ;   Baptiste  reoeiwa 

it; 
Ere  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  he  leaves  it. 

He  must  pronounce  one  word  at  least ! 
T  is  8|)okcn ;  and    sudden  at  the  groomsman's 

side 
*'  'T  is  hf !  "  a  well-known  voice  has  cried. 
And   while   the   we^lding    guests    all    hold   tbmr 

breath. 
Opes  the  confessional,  and  the  blind  giri,  aaa ! 
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^  Baptiste,"  she  said,  ^^  sinoe  thou  hast  wished  my 

death, 
As  holy  water  be  my  blood  for  thee  I " 
And  calmly  in  the  air  a  knife  suspended  I 
Doubtless  her  guardian  angel  near  attended, 
For  anguish  did  its  work  so  well. 
That,  ere  the  fatal  stroke  desoendedy 
Tjifftl^ifg  she  fell  I 

At  eve,  instead  of  bridal  verse, 
The  De  Profundis  filled  the  air ; 
Decked  with  flowers  a  simple  heane 
To  the  churchyard  forth  they  bear; 
Village  girls  in  robes  of  snow 
Follow,  weeping  as  they  go ; 
Nowhere  was  a  smile  that  day. 
No, ah  no!  for  each  one  seemed  to  say : — 

The  road  should  mourn  and  be  veiled  ta  gloomif 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  leave  Us  home  I 
Should  mourn  and  should  weep,  ah,  weU<iwaiif  I 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  pass  t»da/yl 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

FROM  THE  NOBI  BOUBOUIOSrOV  OB  OUI  BABOCiJU 

Traniilated  in  1849  and  polOiilMd  in  2V  SMUuft  ami  Hi 
Firttide, 

I  HEAB  along  our  street 
Pass  the  minstrel  throngs; 
Hark!  thoy  play  so  sweeti 
On  their  hantboyB,  Christmaa  songp  I 
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Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 

In  December  ring 
Eveiy  day  the  chimes ; 
Loud  the  gleemen  sing 
In  the  streetH  their  meny  rhymee. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Shepherds  at  the  grange, 
Where  the  Babe  was  bom. 
Sang,  with  many  a  change, 
Christmas  carols  until  mom. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 

These  good  people  sang 
Songs  devout  and  sweet ; 
While  the  rafters  rang, 
There  thi*y  stood  with  freeiing  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Nuns  in  frigid  ceUs 
At  this  holy  tide. 
For  want  of  something  else^ 
Christmas  son;:^  at  times  have  tried. 
Ix*t  us  by  the  fire 
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Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 

Washerwomen  old, 
To  the  sound  they  beat, 
Sing  by  rivers  cold. 
With  uncovered  heads  and  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Who  by  the  fireside  stands 
Stamps  his  feet  and  sings ; 
But  he  who  blows  his  hands 
Not  so  gay  a  carol  brings. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 


CONSOLATION. 

TO   M.   DUPEBBIER,  GENTLEMAN   OF  AIX  IN  PROVKNCS, 
ON  THE   DEATH   OF    HIS   DAUGHTER. 

BY    FRANCOIS   DE   MALHEBBE. 

The  three  poems  that  follow  form  a  portion  of  A  Hamdfid  of 
TraMlations  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September, 
1H70,  and  afterward  included  in  the  Tolnme  J%rte  Books  of  8omg, 
The  first  and  third  were  written  in  1870. 

Will  then,  Duperrier,  thy  sorrow  be  eternal  ? 
And  shall  the  sad  discourse 
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Whispered  within  thy  heart,  by  tenderaeat  pttler> 
nal. 
Only  augment  its  force  ? 

Thy  daughter's  mournful  fate,  into  the  tomb  d»> 
scending 

By  death's  frequented  ways. 
Has  it  become  to  thee  a  labyrinth  nerer  ending. 

Where  thy  lost  reason  strays  ? 


I  know  the  charms  that  made  her  youth  a 
tion : 

Nor  should  I  be  content. 
As  a  censorious  friend,  to  solace  thine  a£BictioD 

By  her  disparagement. 

But  she  was  of  the  world,  which  fairest  things  ex* 
poses 

To  fates  the  most  forlorn  ; 
A  rose,  she  too  hath  lived  as  long  as  live  the 

The  Hjuice  of  one  brief  mom. 


Death  has  his  rigorous  laws,  unparalleled^  unfeel- 
ing; 

All  prayers  to  him  are  vain  ; 
Cruel,  he  stops  his  ears,  and,  deaf  to  our  appealing. 

He  leaves  us  to  compLiin. 

The  poor  man  in  his  hut,  with  only  thatch  for  cover. 

Unto  thcM^  laws  must  ))on(I ; 
The  sentinel  that  giianls  the  barriers  of  the  Loawa 

Cannot  our  kings  defend. 
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To  murmur  against  death,  in  petulant  defiance, 

Is  never  for  the  best ; 
To  will  what  God  doth  will,  that  is  tiie  only  science 

That  gives  us  any  rest. 


TO  CARDINAL  RICHEUEU. 

BY  FRAirgOIS  DB  MALHEBBB. 

No.  CXym.  of  Po€$Ui  in  LfllAime't  edition  ol  Unlhifbe'i 
eompkie  workg. 

Thou  mighty  Prince  of  Church  and  State, 
Eiohelieu  I  imtil  the  hour  of  death. 
Whatever  road  man  chooses.  Fate 
Still  holds  him  subject  to  her  breath. 
Spun  of  all  silks,  our  days  and  nights 
Have  sorrows  woven  with  delights ; 
And  of  this  intermingled  shade 
Our  various  destiny  appears^ 
Even  as  one  sees  the  course  of  years 
Of  summers  and  of  winters  made. 

Sometimes  the  soft,  deceitful  hours 
Let  us  enjoy  the  halcyon  wave ; 
Sometimes  impending  peril  lowers 
Beyond  the  seaman's  skill  to  save. 
The  Wisdom,  infinitely  wise. 
That  gives  to  human  destinies 
Their  foreordained  necessity, 
Has  made  no  law  more  fixed  below. 
Than  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow 
Of  Fortune  and  Adversity. 


M 
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THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  CHILD. 

(L*AxoB  n  L'ENFAjrr;  EUkuB  1  uvb  MisB.) 

BT  JKAN   REBOUL,   THB   BAKXB  OF 


An  angel  with  a  radiant  face. 
Above  a  cradle  bent  to  look. 

Seemed  his  own  image  there  to  traoe^ 
As  in  the  waters  of  a  brook. 

^*  Dear  child  I  who  me  resemblest  so/* 
It  whispered,  ^^  come,  oh  come  with 
Happy  together  let  us  go, 
The  earth  unworthy  is  of  thee  ! 


4( 


Here  none  to  perfect  bliss  attain : 
The  sold  in  pleasure  suffering  lies ; 

Joy  hath  an  undertone  ^  pain, 

And  even  the  happiest  hours  their  nf^ia. 


'*  Fear  doth  at  every  portal  knock ; 
Never  a  day  serene  and  pure 
From  the  overshadowing  tempest's  shock 
Hath  made  the  morrow*s  dawn  secure. 


44 


What,  then,  shall  sorrows  and  shall  fears 
Come  to  disturb  so  pure  a  brow  ? 

And  with  the  bittemens  of  toars 

These  eyes  of  azure  troubled  grow  ? 


'^  Ah  no !  into  the  fields  of  space. 
Away  shalt  thou  escape  with  me ; 
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And  Proyidenoe  will  grant  thee  graoe 
Of  all  the  days  that  were  to  be. 

^'  Let  no  one  in  thy  dwelling  cower, 

In  sombre  vestments  draped  and  veiled ; 
But  let  them  welcome  thy  last  hour, 
As  thy  first  moments  once  tiiey  hailed. 

*'*'  Without  a  cloud  be  there  each  brow ; 
There  let  the  grave  no  shadow  oast ; 
When  one  is  pure  as  thou  art  now, 
The  fairest  day  is  still  the  last" 

And  waving  wide  his  wings  of  white. 
The  angel,  at  these  words,  had  sped 

Towards  the  eternal  realms  of  light !  — 
Poor  mother  I  see,  thy  son  is  dead  I 


ON  THE  TERRACE  OF  THE  AIQALADES. 

BY  JOSEPH  MiBY. 

The  three  trmwlatiops  that  follow  appMfftd  in  tli9  folvma 

K&amoa  and  other  Poems,  1878. 

From  this  high  portal,  where  upsprings 
The  rose  to  touch  our  hands  in  play. 
We  at  aglance  behold  three  things, — 
The  Sea,  the  Town,  and  the  Highway. 

And  the  Sea  says  :   My  shipwreoks  fear ; 
I  drown  my  best  friends  in  the  deep ; 
And  those  who  braved  my  tempests,  here 
Among  my  sea-weeds  lie  asleep  I 
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The  Town  says:    I  am  filled  and  Imf^ 
With  tumult  and  with  unoke  and  eaie ; 
My  days  with  toil  are  overwiooghk, 
And  in  my  nights  I  gasp  for  air. 

The  Highway  says :   My  wheel-traeki  guide 
To  the  pale  climates  of  the  North ; 
Where  my  last  milestone  stands  abide 
The  people  to  their  death  gone  forth. 

Here,  in  the  shade,  this  life  of  oora. 
Full  of  delicious  air,  glides  by 
Amid  a  multitude  of  flowers 
As  countless  as  the  stars  on  hij^ ; 

These  red-tiled  roofs,  this  fruitfol  soQ, 
Bathed  with  an  azure  all  divine, 
Where  springs  the  tree  that  gives  na  oQ, 
The  grape  that  giveth  us  the  wine ; 

Beneath  these  mountains  stripped  of 
Whose  tops  with  flowers  are  ooveied  o*« 
Where  springtime  of  the  Hesperidea 
Begins,  but  endeth  neyennore ; 

Under  these  leafy  vaults  and  walls* 
That  unto  gentle  sleep  persuade ; 
This  rainbow  of  the  waterfalls. 
Of  mingled  mist  and  sunshine  made ; 

Upon  these  shores,  where  all  inyites. 
We  live  our  languid  life  apart; 
This  air  is  that  of  life's  delights. 
The  festival  of  sense  and  heart ; 
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This  limpid  space  of  time  piolong, 
Forget  to-morrow  in  to-day, 
And  leave  unto  the  passing  throng 
The  Sea,  the  Town,  and  the  Highway. 


TO  MY  BROOKLET. 

(A  xoH  RunnBAu.) 

BY  JEAN  FRAH9OIS  DUOIS. 

Thou  brooklet,  all  unknown  to  song, 
Hid  in  the  covert  of  the  wood ! 

Ah,  yes,  like  thee  I  fear  the  throng, 
Like  thee  I  love  the  solitude. 

O  brooklet,  let  my  sorrows  past 
Lie  all  forgotten  in  their  graves, 

Till  in  my  thoughts  remain  at  last 

Only  tiiy  peace,  thy  flowers,  thy  waves. 

The  lily  by  thy  margin  waits ;  — 
The  nightingale,  the  marguerite ; 

In  shadow  here  he  meditates 

His  nest,  his  love,  his  music  sweet 

Near  thee  the  self-collected  soul 
Knows  naught  of  error  or  of  crime ; 

Thy  waters,  murmuring  as  they  roll, 
Transform  his  musings  into  rhyme. 

Ah,  when,  on  bright  autumnal  eves, 
Pursuing  still  tiiy  course,  shall  I 

List  the  soft  shudder  of  the  leaves, 
And  hear  the  lapwing's  plaintive  ciy  7 
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BARRAGES. 

BY   LEFRANG   DE  POMPIOVAV. 

I  LEAVE  you,  ye  cold  mountain  ^^Mna^ 
Dwelling  of  warriors  stark  and  fzoie  I 
You,  may  these  eyes  behold  no  more. 

Save  on  the  horizon  of  our  plains. 

Vanish,  ye  frightful,  gloomy  views  I 
Ye  rocks  that  mount  up  to  the  donda  I 
Of  skies,  enwrapped  in  misty  shroada, 

Impracticable  avenues ! 

Yc  torrents,  that  with  might  and  main 
Break  pathways  through  the  rocky  walk. 
With  your  terrific  waterfalls 

Fatigue  no  more  my  weary  brain ! 

Arise,  ye  landscapes  full  of  charmSi 

Arise,  ye  pictures  of  delight ! 

Ye  brooks,  tlmt  water  in  your  flight 
The  flowers  and  harvests  of  our  farms! 

You  I  perceive,  ye  meadows  green, 
Where  the  Garonne  the  lowland  fills, 
Not  far  from  that  long  chain  of  hills, 

With  intermingled  vales  between. 

Yon  wn^ath  of  smoke,  that  mounts  so  high, 
Mi^thinks  from  my  own  hoarth  must  oonie; 
With  speed,  to  that  beloved  home. 

Fly,  yc  too  lazy  coursers,  fly ! 
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And  bear  me  thither,  where  the  soul 

In  quiet  may  itself  possess, 

Where  all  things  soothe  the  mind's  distress, 
Where  all  things  teach  me  and  oonsole. 

WILL  EVER  THE  DEAR  DAYS  COME  BACK 

AGAIN. 

The  four  tramlatioM  that  follow  wera  pnUkhad  after  Mr.  Loi^ 
fellow's  death  in  the  Tolame  In  tks  Harbor, 

WiLX.  ever  the  dear  days  oome  back  again. 
Those  days  of  Jone,  when  lilaos  were  in  bloom. 
And  bluebirds  sang  their  sonnets  in  the  gloom 
Of  leaves  that  roofed  them  in  from  snn  or  rain? 

I  know  not ;  but  a  presence  will  remain 
Forever  and  forever  in  this  room. 
Formless,  diffused  in  air,  like  a  perfume,  — 
A  phantom  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain. 

Delicious  days  I  when  every  spoken  word 
Was  like  a  footfall  nearer  and  more  near^ 
And  a  mysterious  knocking  at  the  gate 

Of  the  hearths  secret  places,  and  we  heard 
In  the  sweet  tumult  of  delight  and  fear 
A  voice  that  whispered,  ^*  Open,  I  cannot  wait  I  ** 

AT  LA  CHAUDEAU. 

BY  XAVIEB  MAKlffTKB. 

Marmier,  on  his  part,  pablbhed,  wHh  Mr.  LoogfeDow*! 
■ent,  a  Tolmne  of  Dramea  ef  Po^me$  (Haehette,  1878), 
The  New  England  TragedieB,  and  fire  poena,  aaM^f  ikmk  &- 
teUior  and  The  P$alm  of  lift. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  —  't  is  long  sinoe  then : 
I  was  young,  —  my  years  twice  ten ; 
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All  things  smiled  on  the  happj  boj. 
Dreams  of  love  and  songs  of  joy, 
Axure  of  heaven  and  wave  below. 
At  La  ChaudeatL 

To  La  Chaudeau  I  come  back  old : 
My  head  is  grajv  my  blood  la  cold; 
Seeking  along  the  meadow  ooie. 
Seeking  beside  the  river  SeymooM^ 
The  days  of  my  spring-time  of  long  ago 
At  La  Chaudeau* 


At  La  Chaudeau  nor  heart  nor  bniii 
Ever  grows  old  with  grief  and  pain ; 
A  sweet  remembrance  keeps  oS  age ; 
A  tender  friendship  doth  still  aaraagi 
The  burden  of  sorrow  that  one  may 
At  La  Chaudeau* 


At  La  Chaudeau,  had  fate  decreed 
To  limit  the  wandering  life  I  lead, 
Peradventure  I  still,  forsooth. 
Should  have  preserved  my  freah  green  youlk 
Under  the  shadows  the  hill-tops  throw 
At  La  Chaudeau* 

At  La  Chaudeau,  live  on,  my  friends, 
Happy  to  be  where  God  intends; 
And  sometimes,  by  the  evening  fire. 
Think  of  him  whoso  sole  desire 
Is  again  to  sit  in  the  old  ch&teao 
At  La  Chaudeau. 
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A  QUIET  UFB. 

Written  September  11, 1879. 

Let  him  who  will,  by  force  or  fraud  innatet 
Of  courtly  grandeurs  gain  the  slippery  height ; 
I,  leaving  not  the  home  of  my  delighti 
Far  from  the  world  and  noise  will  meditate. 

Then,  without  pomps  or  perils  of  the  great, 
I  shall  behold  the  day  succeed  the  night ; 
Behold  the  alternate  seasons  take  their  fli^ti 
And  in  serene  repose  old  age  await. 

And  so,  whenever  Death  shall  come  to  dose 
The  happy  moments  that  my  days  compose, 
I,  full  of  years,  shall  die,  obscure,  alone ! 

How  wretched  is  the  num,  with  honors  crowned. 
Who,  having  not  the  one  thing  needful  found. 
Dies,  known  to  all,  but  to  himself  unknown. 


THE  WINE  OP  JURANpON. 

BT  CHABLBS  OORAV. 

Little  sweet  wine  of  Juran^on, 
You  are  dear  to  my  memory  still  I 

With  mine  host  and  his  merry  song. 
Under  the  rose-tree  I  drank  my  filL 

Twenty  years  after,  passing  that  way, 
Under  the  trellis  I  found  again 

Mine  host,  still  sitting  there  aufrais^ 
And  singing  still  the  same  refrain. 
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All  things  smiled  on  the  bftppy  boy^ 
Dreams  of  love  and  songs  of  joy. 
Azure  of  heaven  and  wave  below. 
At  La  Chaudeau* 

To  La  Chandean  I  come  back  old : 
My  head  is  g^y,  my  blood  is  cold ; 
Seeking  along  the  meadow  ooie. 
Seeking  beside  the  river  SeymooM, 
The  days  of  my  spring-time  of  long  ago 
At  La  Chaudeau* 

At  La  Chaudeau  nor  heart  nor  brain 
Ever  grows  old  with  grief  and  pain  ; 
A  sweet  remembrance  keeps  off  age ; 
A  tender  friendship  doth  still  aasoage 
The  burden  of  sorrow  that  one  may  know 
At  La  Chaudeau. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  had  fate  decreed 
To  limit  the  wandering  life  I  lead, 
Peradventure  I  still,  forsooth. 
Should  have  preserved  my  fresh  green  yoalli 
Under  the  shadows  the  hill-tope  throw 
At  La  Chaudeau* 


At  La  Chaudeau,  live  on,  my 
Happy  to  bo  where  God  intends; 
And  Honiotimes,  by  the  evening  fire, 
Think  of  him  whose  solo  desire 
Is  again  to  sit  in  th<>  old  ch&teao 
At  La  Chaudeau. 
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A  QUIET  UFB. 

Written  September  11,  1879. 

Let  him  who  will,  by  force  or  fraud  innate, 
Of  courtly  grandeurs  gain  the  slippery  height ; 
I,  leaving  not  the  home  of  my  delight. 
Far  from  the  world  and  noise  will  meditate. 

Then,  without  pomps  or  perils  of  the  great, 
I  shall  behold  the  day  succeed  the  night ; 
Behold  the  alternate  seasons  take  their  flight. 
And  in  serene  repose  old  age  await. 

And  so,  whenever  Death  shall  come  to  dose 
The  happy  moments  that  my  days  compose, 
I,  full  of  years,  shall  die,  obscure,  alone  I 

How  wretched  is  the  man,  with  honors  crowned. 
Who,  having  not  the  one  thing  needful  found. 
Dies,  known  to  all,  but  to  himself  unknown. 


THE  WINE  OP  JURANpON. 

BT  CHABLBS  OORAV. 

Little  sweet  wine  of  Juran^on, 
You  are  dear  to  my  memory  still  I 

With  mine  host  and  his  merry  song, 
Under  the  rose-tree  I  drank  my  filL 

Twenty  years  after,  passing  that  way, 
Under  the  trellis  I  found  again 

Mine  host,  still  sitting  there  aujirais^ 
And  singing  still  the  same  refrain. 
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The  Juran^on,  so  fresh  and  boM, 
Treats  me  as  one  it  used  to  know ; 

Souvenirs  of  the  days  of  old 
Already  from  the  bottle  flow. 

With  glass  in  hand  our  glances  met ; 

We  pledge,  we  drink.     How  sour  it  is! 
Never  Argenteuil  piquette 

Was  to  my  palate  sour  as  this  I 

And  yet  the  vintage  was  good,  in  sooth ; 

The  self-same  juice,  the  self-same  cask  I 
It  was  you,  O  gayety  of  my  youth. 

That  failed  in  the  autumnal  flask ! 


FRIAR  LUBm. 

(Lx  FsiMB  LuBor.) 

BY  cl£mrnt  m arot. 


Mr.  LoDfif ellow  fmT»  this  lyiio  io  hit  paper  am  OHfim 
ProgrtMM  of  the  French  Language,  and  afterward  priatad  it  hm  Tit 
PoetM  and  Poetrjf  of  Europe,  By  referraoa  to  ihm  diaeaida4 
■eenea  of  Michael  Angeio^  fp^^a  in  the  Appeadiz  to  tkfa  volaBai, 
it  will  be  Man  tlukt  ha  makes  Kab«lsis  wta^  it.  Ths mvsy  ahhli 
closes  the  poem  here  is  omitted  in  the  seens.  Tho  original  is  fta 
be  foimd  in  iiihlioihrque  Choine  ties  Pikiet  Francois,  111.  661 

To  gallop  off  to  town  {x>st-haste, 

So  oft,  the  times  I  cannot  tell ; 
To  do  vile  deed,  nor  feel  disgraced,  ^ 

Friar  Luliin  will  do  it  well. 
But  a  sober  life  to  lead. 

To  honor  virtue,  and  pursue  it, 
That  *H  a  piouM,  Christian  deed, — 

Friar  Lukin  cannot  do  it. 
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To  mingle,  with  a  knowing  smile, 

The  goods  of  others  with  his  own. 
And  leave  you  without  cross  or  pile, 

Friar  Lubin  stands  alone. 
To  say  't  is  yours  is  all  in  yain, 

If  onoe  he  lays  his  finger  to  it ; 
For  as  to  giving  back  again, 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

With  flattering  words  and  gentle  tone. 

To  woo  and  win  some  guileless  maid. 
Cunning  pander  need  you  none,  — 

Friar  Lubin  knows  the  trade. 
Loud  preaoheth  he  sobriety. 

But  as  for  water,  doth  eschew  it ; 
Your  dog  may  drink  it,  —  but  not  he  ; 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

ENVOY. 

When  an  evil  deed  's  to  do, 
Friar  Lubin  is  stout  and  true ; 
Glimmers  a  ray  of  goodness  through  it. 
Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 


BONDEL. 

BT    JSAN    FROISSABT. 

Pabliflhed  in  Origin  and  Progna  of  fft«  Ennek  Ltrngmage^  in 
The  North  American  Beview,  April,  1S81,  and  •ftorwid  in  T%$ 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe, 


Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of 

Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee  I 
I  do  not  know  thee,  —  nor  what  deeds  axe  thine : 
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Love,  loTe,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heftrt  of  fluoe? 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee  I 

Shall  I  be  mute,  or  towb  with  prayers  combiiie? 

Ye  who  are  blessed  in  loving,  tell  it  mo: 
Lfove,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of  miiia? 

Naught  see  I  permanent  or  sure  in  thee  I 

MY  SECRET. 

BY  FiLIX    ABYKBS. 

TUi  ■oniMt  WIS  eontribntsd  by  Mr.  Lot^eUow  to  %  Httfe 
mne  entitled  GiftM  of  (wenius  ;  a  MiacfUamjf  pf  F 
6y  ^iMTirafi  AuihorM^  published  in  New  York  ia  1850  for  tiks  V&^ 
efit  of  MiM  C.  A.  DaTenport.     Mr.  Bryaai  wrato  •  bvM 
to  tbe  Toliunef  and  all  the  oontenta  were  new.    Mr. 
afterward  inaerted  the  aonnet  in  A  Hamdfid  ^ 
Thf  Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1870,  and  la  iha 
The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe, 

My  soul  its  secret  has,  my  life  too  has  its  mjslerj, 
A  love  eternal  in  a  moment*s  space  oonoeived  ; 
Hopeless  the  evil  is,  I  have  not  toM  its  histavy. 
And  she  who  was  the  cause  nor  knew  it  nor  be> 

lieve<l. 
Alas !  I  shall  have  passed  close  by  her  nnperoemd. 
Forever  at  her  side,  and  yet  forever  lonely, 
I  Hhall  unto  the  end  have  made  life's  joomey,  only 
Daring  to  ask   for  naught,  and  having  naiight 

re<»eived. 
For  her,  though  God  has  made  her  gentle  and  en- 
dearing. 
She  will  go  on  her  way  distraught  and  witkoot 

hearing 
These  niunnurings  of  love  that  round  her 
ascend. 
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Piously  feithful  still  unto  her  austere  datj, 

Will  say,  when  she  shall  read  these  lines  fall  of 

her  beauty, 
^  Who  can  this  woman  be  ? ''  and  will  not  compre- 
hend. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN 

THE  CELESTIAL  PILOT. 

FUBOATOBIOy  II.  IS-Sl. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  biogi»ph«r,  in  q^eddagf  ol  tli9  poet's  matiiods 
with  hii  ooUege  cla«  when  engaged  npom  the  etiidj  ol  Duite, 
■ays:  '' The  Ph»fe«or  seed  the  book  into  Ei^^kh  to hk  oUm, 
with  a  mnning  oommentary  and  illustration.  For  his  piupose 
he  had  bound  an  interleayed  oopj  ol  the  anthor;  the  blank 
pages  of  which  he  gradually  filled  with  notes  and  with  tsanai*- 
tions  of  noteworthy  passages.  In  this  way  were  written  those 
passages  from  the  Divina  Commedia  which  were  first  printed  in 
the  Voices  of  the  Night.^^  The  foot-note  readings  are  frfm  the 
first  edition  of  Voices  of  the  Nighty  and  for  the  oomrenieaee  ol  the 
reader,  who  may  wish  to  make  the  comparison,  the  final  lam 
of  the  passsges,  as  preeented  in  the  oon^plete  teanslarion  ol  the 
Pwrgatorioy  ia  subjoined  in  small  type. 

And  now,  behold !  as  at  the  approach  of  morning, 
Through  the  gross  vapors,  Mars  grows  fieiy  red 
Down  in  the  west  npon  the  ocean  floor, 

Appeared  to  me, »-  may  I  again  behold  it  I 
A  light  along  the  sea,  so  swiftly  coming, 


And  lo  I  as  when  upon  the  approaoh  of  moKmng, 
Throagh  the  gross  vapors  Man  grows  fietj  red 
Down  in  the  West  npon  the  ocean  floor, 

Appeared  to  me  — may  I  again  behold  it  I— 
A  light  along  the  sea  so  swiftly  oommg^ 

line?.    AppaMedtoBM,  — woaldli«sla«oeiinsttt-' 


/ 
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Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  ia  equalled. 
And  when  therefrom  I  had  withdrawn  a  little 

Mine  eyes,  that  I  might  question  my  oondneloi; 

Again  I  saw  it  brighter  grown  and  laiger. 
Thereafter,  on  all  sides  of  it,  appeared 

I  knew  not  what  of  white,  and  nnderneafh, 

Little  by  little,  there  came  forth  another. 
My  master  yet  had  nttered  not  a  word. 

While  the  first  whiteness  into  wings  nnfaMfd ; 

But,  when  he  clearly  recognised  the  pilot, 
lie  cried  aloud :  **  Quick,  quick,  and  bow  the  knee ! 

Behold  the  Angel  of  God  I  fold  up  thy  hands  I 

Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  oflBeersI 
See,  how  he  scorns  all  human  argument!. 

So  that  no  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 

Than  his  own  wings,  between  so  distant 
See,  how  he  holds  them,  pointed  straij^  to 


ItB  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  equalled  ; 

From  which  when  I  a  little  had  withdrawB 
Mine  eyes,  that  I  might  qnestioa  my 
Again  I  saw  it  brighter  grown  and  larger. 

Then  ou  eac*h  nide  of  it  appeared  to  me 

I  knew  nut  what  of  white,  and  nndemaath  it 
Little  by  little  there  came  forth  anotker. 

My  Master  yet  had  ottered  not  a  word 

While  the  ftmt  whiteness  into  wings  imfoMed  ; 
But  when  he  clearly  recognised  the  pilot, 

lie  cried  :  "  Make  haute,  make  haste  to  bow  the 
Behold  the  Angi>l  of  (iod  I  fold  thou  thy  hm^  I 
llenceforwanl  xhalt  thou  see  such  ulBeeim  I 

See  how  he  scometh  human  arguments, 
So  that  nor  oar  ho  wants,  nor  other  sail 
Than  his  own  wingn,  between  so  distant 

Smi  hfiw  h«*  hohls  them  pointe<l  np  to 

IJm»9.    WbitoUMflm 
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Fannixig  the  air  with  the  eternal  pinioim, 
That  do  not  moult  themselves  like  mortal  hair  I " 

And  then,  as  nearer  and  more  near  us  came 
The  Bird  of  Heaven,  more  glorious  he  appeared, 
So  that  the  eye  could  not  sustain  his  presence, 

But  down  I  cast  it ;  and  he  came  to  shore 
With  a  small  vessel,  gliding  swift  and  light. 
So  that  the  water  swallowed  naught  thereof. 

Upon  the  stem  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot ! 
Beatitude  seemed  written  in  his  face  I 
And  more  than  a  himdred  spirits  sat  within. 

"  In  eadtu  Israel  de  jSgypto  /  ** 
Thus  sang  they  all  together  in  one  voice. 
With  whatso  in  that  Psalm  is  after  written. 

Then  made  he  sign  of  holy  rood  upon  them, 
Whereat  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  shore. 
And  he  departed  swiftly  as  he  came. 


Fanning  the  air  with  the  eternal  pinions, 

That  do  not  moult  themBelyes  like  mortal  hair  I " 

Then  as  still  nearer  and  more  near  ns  came 
The  Bird  Divine,  more  radiant  he  appeared. 
So  that  near  by  the  eye  could  not  endure  him, 

But  down  I  cast  it ;  and  he  came  to  shore 
With  a  small  vessel,  very  swift  and  light. 
So  that  the  water  swallowed  naught  thereof. 

Upon  the  stem  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot ; 
Beatitude  seemed  written  in  his  &oe. 
And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat  within. 

"  In  exUu  Israel  de  jEgypto/** 
They  chaunted  all  together  in  one  Toioe, 
With  whatso  in  that  psalm  is  after  written. 

Then  made  he  sign  of  holy  rood  upon  them. 
Whereat  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  shore, 
And  he  departed  swiftly  as  he  came. 

IiMl2.  ''Jiittiiii/frwf  oatcdufH** 
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THE  TERRESTRIAL  PARA  DISK 

PUBGATORIO,   XXVUl.    1-8S. 

Longing  already  to  search  in  and  round 
The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  living-g^reen. 
Which  tempered  to  the  eyes  the  new-bom  day, 

Withouten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank. 
Crossing  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly. 
Over  the  soil,  that  everywhere  breathed  b^ 
grance. 

A  gently-breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 
Had  in  itself,  smote  me  upon  the  forehead 
No  heavier  blow  than  of  a  pleasant  breeaa, 

Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 
Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  towards  that 
Whore  its  first  shadow  casts  the  Holy  Mi 
tain ; 

Yet  not  from  their  upright  direction  bent 
So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 


Ea^r  almdv  to  srarch  in  mnd  round 
The  hearcnlj  forcMt,  dense  sad  linng-gteeB, 
Which  tempered  to  the  ejes  the  new-botii  dsy^ 

Without rn  more  dehij  I  left  the  bank. 
Taking;  the  level  rountrv  slowly,  slowly 
Over  thr  Koil  that  everywhere  breathes  ffa|^ffaBea 

A  jMiftly  hn^athinf^  air,  that  no  mutatioQ 
IIuil  in  itiwlf,  u|)on  the  forehead  smote  ma 
N«i  heavier  blow  than  of  a  |*entle  wind, 

Whi'n*at  Xhv  branrhr!*,  lif^htly  tremuloos, 

1>i«l  all  fif  th<*m  Im)W  downward  toward  that  ride 
Whrn*  itK  Ar<t  iihn<li>w  rnAtfl  the  I  loir  MooBtain  ; 

Y<'t  ncit  fnim  thrir  upri);ht  direrticm  swayed. 
So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 

UmlX   TalaotfraBltelrtrwIi 
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Should  cease  the  practice  of  their  tuneful  art ; 
But,  with  full-throated  joy,  the  hours  of  prime 
Singing  received  they  in  the  midst  of  foliage 
That  made  monotonous  burden  to  their  rhymes, 
Even  as  from    branch    to  branch  it  gathering 
swells, 
Through  the  pine  forests  on  the  shore  of  Chiassi, 
When  .SkAus  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 
Already  my  slow  steps  had  led  me  on 
Into  the  ancient  wood  so  far,  that  I 
Could  see  no  more  the  place  where  I  had  en- 
tered. 
And  lo  I  my  further  course  cut  off  m  river. 

Which,  tow'rds  the  left  hand,  with  its  little 

waves. 
Bent  down  the  grass,  that  on  its  margin  sprang. 
All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are. 

Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves  some 
mixture. 


Should  leave  the  practice  of  each  art  of  theirs  ; 
Bat  with  full  ravishment  the  hours  of  prime, 

Singing,  received  they  in  the  midst  of  leaves, 

That  ever  bore  a  harden  to  their  riiymea, 
Sach  as  from  branch  to  branch  goes  gathering  on 

Through  the  pine  forest  on  the  shore  of  Chiaiii, 

When  Eolus  unlooses  the  Siroooo. 
Already  my  slow  steps  had  carried  me 

Into  the  ancient  wood  so  fiir,  that  I 

Could  not  pereeive  where  I  had  entered  it 
And  lo  I  my  further  course  a  stream  eat  off, 

Which  toward  the  left  hand  with  its  little  waves 

Bent  down  the  grass  that  on  its  margin  grew. 
All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are 

Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves  some  miztm 
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Compared  with  that,  which  notJung  doth 
ceal. 
Although  it  moyes  on  with  m  brown,  brown  cur- 
rent. 
Under  the  shade  perpetual,  that  never 
Kay  of  the  sun  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon. 


BEATRICE. 

rURQATOBIO,   XXX.    13-33,  85-99,   XXXX.   13-91. 

EvKN  as  the  Blessed,  at  the  final  summona, 
Shall  rise  up  quickened,  each  one  from 

grave, 
Wearing  again  the  garments  of  the  fleshf 

So,  upon  that  celestial  chariot, 

A  hundred  rose  ad  tocem  tanii  senU^ 
Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  etemaL 

They  all  were  saj-ing,  ^^  lienedictus  qui  O0fii>,** 


Compared  with  thmt  which  noUiing  doth 
Although  it  moTM  on  with  a  hrown,  hrowa 
Under  the  thmde  perpetual,  that  ncTer 
Raj  of  the  nin  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon. 


Eren  a*  the  RlesiMHl  at  the  flnal  luminoni 
Shall  ride  up  quickened  each  one  from  his 
Uplifting  light  the  rein  Tested  6c«hp 

8o  u|MMi  that  celestial  chariot 

A  hundred  ruse  ad  rocrm  tanti  »eni$f 
Miuiftti*ra  and  nicsiengrrt  of  life  eternal. 

Thvy  all  wen»  snying.  ••  /Imedittui  9«m  ivnaty** 

LuM>  a.    Btw  m  U*  ill  I  mi  I.  la  ftto  Ml 
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And  scattering  flowers  above  and  round  ibont, 
^  Manilms  o  date  lUia  plenis.^* 

Oft  have  I  seen,  at  the  approach  of  day. 
The  orient  sky  all  stained  with  roseate  hues, 
And  the  other  heaven  with  light  serene  adorned. 

And  the  sun's  face  uprising,  overshadowed. 
So  that,  by  temperate  influence  of  vapors. 
The  eye  sustained  his  aspect  for  long  while ; 

Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  dond  of  flowers. 
Which  from  those  hands  angelic  were  thrown  up, 
And  down  descended  inside  and  without, 

With  crown  of  olive  o'er  a  snow-white  veil. 
Appeared  a  lady,  under  a  green  manfle. 
Vested  in  colors  of  the  living  flame. 

Even  as  the  snow,  among  the  living  rafters 
Upon  the  back  of  Italy,  congeals, 


And,  scattering  flowers  above  and  round  tboat^ 

**  Mamhus  o  date  Ma  pUnis.'* 
Ere  now  have  I  beheld,  as  day  began. 

The  eastern  hemisphere  all  tinged  with  rose, 

And  the  other  heayen  with  fm  serene  adorned ; 
And  the  sun's  face,  uprising,  orerahadowed 

So  that  by  tempering  infloenoe  of  TKpcn 

For  a  long  interral  the  eye  sostained  it ; 
Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  dond  of  flowers 

Which  from  those  hands  angelical  asoended. 

And  downward  fell  again  inside  and  out, 
Over  her  snow-white  veil  with  oliYe  oinot 

Appeared  a  lady  under  a  green  mantlw^ 

Vested  in  color  of  the  living  flame. 

Even  as  the  snow  among  the  living  laftem 
Upon  the  back  of  Italy  congeals, 

liMSw     IOBMbilMld,aittkt 
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Blown  on  and  beaten  by  Sclavonian  winds 

And  then,  dissolving,  filters  through  itself. 

Whene'er  the  land,  that  loses  shadow,  breathet* 
Like  as  a  taper  melts  before  a  fire, 

Even  such  I  was,  without  a  sigh  or  tear. 
Before  the  song  of  those  who  chime  forager 
After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres ; 

But,  when  I  heard  in  those  sweet  melodies 
Comi)assion  for  me,  more  than  had  they  said, 
^*0h  wherefore,  lady,  dost  thou  thus  oonmine 
him  ?  " 

The  ice,  that  was  about  my  heart  congealed. 
To  air  and  water  changed,  and,  in  my  anguish. 
Through  lips  and  eyes  oame  gushing  fraoi  my 
breast. 

Confusion  and  dismay,  together  mingled. 

Forced  such  a  feeble  ^  Yes  I  **  out  of  my  moQtli, 


Blown  on  and  drifted  bj  ScUTOoian  winds, 

And  then,  dissolrinf^,  trickles  tbrouf;^  itaelf 
Whene'er  the  Uud  that  lo«es  shadow  braillM% 
So  that  it  seems  a  tire  that  melts  a  taper ; 

£*en  thus  was  I  without  a  tear  ot  tigh. 
Before  the  song  of  those  who  tinf^  foiVTer 
After  the  music  of  the  eternal  spherea. 

But  when  I  heard  in  their  sweet  melodies 
Compassion  for  me,  more  than  had  tber  said, 
*'(>h  wherefore,  Uulv,  dost  thoa  thns  euoaaiM 

The  ioe,  that  was  about  mj  heart  congealed. 
To  air  and  water  changed,  and  in  my  angnieli 
Through  mouth  and  eyes  came  gashing  tnm  my 
breast. 

Conf  usidu  and  diiimay  together  mingled 

Forced  such  a  Yes  I  from  oat  mj  nMMlt]^  that  aaghi 
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To  understand  it  one  had  need  of  sight. 

Even  as  a  cross-bow  breaks,  when 't  is  discharged. 
Too  tensely  drawn  the  bow-string  and  the  bow, 
And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the  mark  ; 

So  I  gave  way  beneath  this  heavy  burden, 
Gtishing  forth  into  bitter  tears  and  sighs, 
And  the  voice,  hunting,  flagged  upon  its  pas- 
sage. 

TO  ITALY. 

BY  VIKCENZO  DA  FIUCAJA. 

Wiitten  in  1866.  See  the  ariginal  in  £aoeofta  </t  Ima  AoKonI 
daW  origine  deUa  lingua  gino  al  $eoolo  xviii,  eompUata  da  Bo- 
bnstaano  Qiioiii,  Milan,  1806. 

Italy  !  Italy  I  thou  who  'rt  doomed  to  wear 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  and  possess 
The  dower  f  unest  of  infinite  wretchedness 
Written  upon  thy  forehead  by  despair ; 

Ah  I  would  that  thou  wert  stronger,  or  less  fair. 
That  they  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love  thee 

less, 
Who  in  the  splendor  of  thy  loveliness 
Seem  wasting,  yet  to  mortal  combat  dare  I 


Was  needfnl  to  the  ondentanding  of  it. 

£yen  as  a  croea-bow  breaks,  when  "t  is  dkehsiged 
Too  tenaelj  drawn  the  bowstring  and  the  bow, 
And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the  maik, 

8o  I  gave  way  beneath  that  heavy  bnideo, 
Oatponring  in  a  torrent  tears  and  sighs, 
And  the  voice  flagged  upon  its  passage  lortlL 

LincS.    Bo  I  gsft  waj  aadar  tUi  Imty  bvdn, 


Vi 


-rVEN  '^".lyXFT^  AXD  A  CANZOSOL 


TV.  fuL 


THE  jurnsT. 


Jiffmvs^M  tbe  greatest  artist  can 
That  ererr  mArbk  Uock  doth  not 
Within  iu^lf ;  and  onlj  itt  desigii 
The  haml  that  follovs  intellect  can 

The  ill  I  flee,  the  good  that  I  beliere. 
In  thee,  £air  ladv*  loftr  and  diTine, 
Thiu  hidden  lie :  and  so  that  death  be 
Art,  of  deflireil  sacces.*i«  doth  me  bereare. 

Loye  is  not  gu'^^X*  then«  nor  thy  fair  face. 
Nor  fortune,  rmeltr,  nor  gr<>at  dindain. 
Of  my  dingrare,  nor  chance  nor  destiny. 

If  in  thy  heart  both  dnath  and  love  find  plaoe 
At  tiM?  same  tim(%  and  if  my  humble  brain, 
Uuming,  can  nothing  draw  but  death  from 
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n. 

FIRE. 

Not  without  fire  can  any  workman  mould 
The  iron  to  his  preoonoeived  design, 
Nor  can  the  artist  without  fire  refine 
And  purify  from  all  its  dross  the  gold ; 

Nor  can  revive  the  phoenix,  we  are  told, 

Except  by  fire.    Hence  if  such  death  be  mine 
I  hope  to  rise  again  with  the  divine, 
Whom  death  augments,  and  time  cannot  make 
old. 

O  sweet,  sweet  death  I     O  fortunate  fire  that  bums 
Within  me  still  to  renovate  my  days, 
Though  I  am  almost  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

If  by  its  nature  unto  heaven  returns 
This  element,  me,  kindled  in  its  Uaae, 
Will  it  bear  upward  when  my  life  is  fled. 

m. 

YOUTH  AMD  AG& 

Oh  give  me  back  the  days  when  loose  and  free 
To  my  blind  passion  were  the  curb  and  rein. 
Oh  give  me  back  the  angelic  face  again. 
With  which  all  virtue  buried  seems  to  be  I 

Oh  give  my  panting  footsteps  back  to  me, 

That  are  in  age  so  slow  and  fraught  with  pain. 
And  fire  and  moisture  in  the  heart  and  brain. 
If  thou  wouldst  have  me  bom  and  weep  lor 
thee  I 

If  it  be  true  thou  livest  alone.  Amor, 
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On  the  sweet-bitter  tears  of  hunum  heMU, 
In  an  old  man  thou  canst  not  wake  desire ; 
Souls  that  have  almost  reached  the  other  shove 
Of  a  diviner  love  should  feel  the  darts, 
And  be  as  tinder  to  a  holier  fire. 

IV. 

OLD  AGE. 

The  course  of  my  long  life  hath  reached  at  lastt 
In  fragile  bark  o'er  a  tempestuous  sea, 
The  common  harbor,  where  must  rendered  be 
Account  of  all  the  actions  of  the  past 

The  impassioned  phantasy,  that,  vague  and 
Made  art  an  idol  and  a  king  to  me. 
Was  an  illusion,  and  but  vanity 
Were  the  desires  that  lured  me  and 

The  dreams  of  love,  that  were  so  sweet  of  yove^ 
What  are  they  now,  when  two  deaths  may  be 

mine,  — 
One  sure,  and  one  forecasting  its  alarms  ? 

Painting  and  sculpture  satisfy  no  more 
The  soul  now  turning  to  the  Love  Divinet 
That  oped,  to  embrace  us,  on  the  cross  its 

V. 

TO  vrrroRiA  oolonna. 

Lady,  how  can  it  chanoo  —  yet  Uiis  we  see 
In  long  experience  —  that  will  longer  last 
A  living  image  carved  from  quarries  vast 
Than  itM  own  uuiker,  who  dies  presently  ? 
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Cause  yieldeth  to  effect  if  this  so  be. 
And  even  Nature  is  by  Art  surpassed ; 
This  know  I,  who  to  Art  have  given  the  past, 
But  see  that  Time  is  breaking  faith  with  me. 

Perhaps  on  both  of  us  long  life  can  I 
Either  in  color  or  in  stone  bestow, 
By  now  portraying  each  in  look  and  mien  ; 

So  Uiat  a  thousand  years  after  we  die. 

How  fair  thou  wast,  and  I  how  full  of  woe, 
And  wherefore  I  so  loved  thee,  may  be  seen. 


VL 

TO  YITTOBIA  OOLONNA. 

When  the  prime  mover  of  my  many  sighs 

Heaven  took  through  death  from  out  her  eartiity 

place, 
Nature,  that  never  made  so  fur  a  face. 
Remained  ashamed,  and  tears  were  in  all  eyes. 

O  fate,  unheeding  my  impassioned  cries ! 
O  hopes  fallacious  I     O  thou  spirit  of  grace. 
Where  art  thou  now  ?    Earth  holds  in  its  em- 
brace 
Thy  lovely  limbs,  thy  holy  thoughts  the  does. 

Vainly  did  cruel  death  attempt  to  stay 
The  rumor  of  thy  virtuous  renown. 
That  Lethe's  waters  could  not  wash  away  I 

A  thousand  leaves,  since  he  hath  stricken  thee 
down, 
Speak  of  thee,  nor  to  thee  could  Heaven  convey* 
Elxcept  through  death,  m  refuge  and  m  erown* 
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VIL 

DANTE. 

What  should  be  said  of  him  cannot  be  said ; 

By  too  great  splendor  is  his  name  attended  ; 

To  bhune  is  easier  those  who  him  offended. 

Than  reach  the  faintest  glory  round  him  shed. 
This  man  descended  to  the  doomed  and  dead 

For  our  instruction  ;  then  to  God  ascended ; 

Heaven  opened  wide  to  him  its  portals  splen- 
did. 

Who  from  his  country^s,  closed  against  hifls, 
fled. 
Ungrateful  land !    To  its  own  prejudice 

Nurse  of  his  fortunes ;  and  this  ahoweth  well. 

That  the  most  perfect  most  of  grief  shall  see. 
Among  a  thousand  proofs  let  one  suffice, 

That  as  his  exile  hath  no  parallel, 

Ne*er  walked  the  earth  a  greater  man  than  ha. 


VIIL 

CANZONE. 

All  me !  ah  me !  when  thinking  of  the  years. 
The  vanished  years,  alas,  I  do  not  find 
Among  them  all  one  day  that  was  my  own ! 

Fallac*ious  hopes,  desires  of  the  unknown, 
Ijameuting,  loving,  burning,  and  in  tears, 
(For  human  passions  all  have  stirred  my  mind,) 

Have  held  me,  now  I  feel  and  know,  confined 

lk>th  from  the  true  and  good  still  far  away. 
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I  perish  day  by  day ; 

The  sunshine  fails,  the  shadows  grow  more  dreary. 

And  I  am  near  to  fall,  infirm  and  weary. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LOVE. 

BY  OUmO  GUINIZELLI. 


PnUkfaed  wHh  the  orisrinal,  in  the  arCiole  Bittory  oftJm  LaUam 
Language  and  Diaiecttj  in  the  North  Amerieam  Bevimo^  Ootober, 
18S2,  and  afterward  in  2%e  PoeU  and  Poetty  if  Ewvpe. 

To  noble  heart  Love  doth  for  shelter  fly. 
As  seeks  the  bird  the  forest's  leafy  shade ; 
Love  was  not  felt  till  noble  heart  beat  high. 
Nor  before  love  the  noble  heart  was  made. 
Soon  as  the  sun's  broad  flame 
Was  formed,  so  soon  the  dear  light  filled  the  air ; 
Yet  was  not  till  he  came : 
So  love  springs  up  in  noble  breasts,  and  there 
Has  its  appointed  space. 

As  heat  in  the  bright  flame  finds  its  allotted  place. 
Kindles  in  noble  heart  the  fire  of  love, 
As  hidden  virtue  in  the  precious  stone : 
This  virtue  comes  not  from  the  stars  above, 
Till  round  it  the  ennobling  sun  has  shone ; 
But  when  his  powerful  blaze 
Has  drawn  forth  what  was  vile,  the  stars  impart 
Strange  virtue  in  their  rays : 
And  thus  when  Nature  doth  create  the  heart 
Noble  and  pure  and  high. 

Like  virtue  from  the  star,  love  oomes  from  woman's 
eye. 
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FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 

SONG. 

BT  OIL   VICKKTK. 
Pobliahed  in  The  PoeU  and  Poetrj  iifEmnpt, 

If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden. 

Awake,  and  open  thy  door. 
T  is  the  break  of  day,  and  we  moat  aw^Tt 

O'er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  moor. 


Wait  not  to  find  thy  slippers, 
Bat  come  with  thy  naked  feet : 

We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  dewy 
And  waters  wide  and  fleet 


FROM  EASTERN  SOURCES 

THE  FCGmVE. 

A   TARTAR   80N0. 


Aleiandor  Edmund  lUjivyko  Chodikoi  a  PoUih 
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L 

^  He  is  gone  to  the  desert  land  I 
I  can  see  the  shining  mane 
Of  his  horse  on  the  distant  plain. 
As  he  rides  with  his  Kossak  band  I 

*^  Come  back,  xebeUions  one  I 
Let  thy  prond  heart  relent ; 
Come  back  to  my  tall,  white  tent, 
Come  back,  my  only  son  I 

^^  Thy  hand  in  freedom  shall 
Cast  thy  hawks,  when  morning  breaks. 
On  the  swans  of  the  Seven  Lakes, 
On  the  lakes  of 


^^  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  stray 
And  pasture  thy  banting  steeds 
In  the  long  grass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  meadows  of  Karaday. 

^'  I  will  give  thee  my  coat  of  mail. 
Of  softest  leather  made. 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid ; 
Will  not  aU  this  prevail?'' 


n. 


(i 


This  hand  no  longer  shall 
Cast  my  hawks,  when  morning  break8» 
On  the  swans  of  the  Seven  Lakes, 
On  the  lakes  of  KarajaL 
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''  I  will  no  longer  stray 
And  pasture  my  banting  steeds 
In  the  long  g^rass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  mradows  of  Karaday. 


ik 


Though  thou  give  me  thy  eoat  of  maO, 
Of  softest  leather  made. 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid. 
All  this  cannot  prevail 


'^  What  right  hast  thou,  O  Khan, 
To  me,  who  am  mine  own. 
Who  am  slave  to  God  alone, 
And  not  to  any  man  7 


i* 


%% 


God  will  appoint  the  day 

When  I  again  shall  be 

By  the  blue,  shallow  sea, 

Where  the  steel-bright  sturgeooa  play. 

God,  who  doth  care  for  me. 
In  the  barren  wilderness. 
On  unknown  hiUs,  no  less 
Will  my  c*ompanion  be. 


^'  When  I  wander  lonely  and  lost 
In  the  wind  ;  when  I  watch  at  night 
Like  a  hiin<n7  wolf,  and  am  white 
And  c*overe<l  with  hoar-frost ; 

**  Yvx,  whorosoevor  I  bo. 
In  the  yellow  desert  Hands, 
In  mountains  or  unknown  lands, 
Allah  will  care  for  me  !  ** 


-"■< 
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m. 

Then  Sobra,  the  old,  old  man,  — 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
Had  he  lived  in  this  land  of  tears, 
Bowed  down  and  said,  ^  O  Khan  I 

^*  If  you  bid  me,  I  will  speak. 
There 's  no  sap  in  dry  grass, 
No  marrow  in  dry  bones  I   Alas, 
The  mind  of  old  men  is  weak  I 

^^  I  am  old,  I  am  very  old : 
I  have  seen  the  primeval  man, 
I  have  seen  the  great  Oenghis  Khan, 
Arrayed  in  his  robes  of  gold. 

^^  What  I  say  to  you  is  the  truth ; 
And  I  say  to  you,  O  Khan, 
Pursue  not  the  stai^white  man. 
Pursue  not  the  beautiful  youth* 

^^  Him  the  Almighty  made. 
And  brought  him  forth  of  the  light 
At  the  verge  and  end  of  the  night. 
When  men  on  the  mountain  prayed* 

^^  He  was  bom  at  the  break  of  day. 
When  abroad  the  angels  walk ; 
He  hath  listened  to  their  talk. 
And  he  knoweth  what  they  say* 

''  Gifted  with  Allah's  grace. 
Like  the  moon  of  Hanuttan 
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Wben  it  shines  in  the  skiea,  O  EJiaa, 
Is  the  light  of  his  beaatifol  faioe. 

**  When  first  on  earth  he  trod. 
The  first  words  that  he  said 
Were  these,  as  he  stood  and  prayed, 

^  There  is  no  God  bat  God  I  * 

^^  And  he  shall  be  king  of  men. 
For  Allah  hath  heard  his  prayer. 
And  the  Archangel  in  the  air, 
Gabriel,  hath  said.  Amen !  '* 


THE  SIEGE  OP  KAZAN. 

Sm  Chodxko**  Speeimetu,  pp.  a02-3lM. 

Black  are  the  moors  before  Kasan, 

And  their  stagnant  waters  smell  of  blood 

I  said  in  my  heart,  with  horse  and  maiiv 
I  will  swim  across  this  shallow  flood. 

Under  the  feet  of  Argamack, 

Like  new  mooDs  were  the  shoes  he  here. 
Silken  trappings  hung  on  his  back. 

In  a  talisman  on  his  neck,  a  prayer. 


My  warriors,  thoufrht  I,  are  following 
Hut  wht*n  I  looke<l  behind,  alas! 

Not  one  uf  all  the*  band  could  I  see. 
All  had  sunk  in  the  blai'k  morass  I 


Whore  are  our  shallow  fords?  and  where 
The  power  of  Kazan  with  its  fourfold 
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From  the  prison  windows  oar  maidens 
Talk  of  us  still  through  the  iron  grates. 

We  cannot  hear  them ;  for  horse  and  man 
Lie  buried  deep  in  the  dark  abyss  I 

Ah !  the  black  day  hath  ccmie  down  on  Kasan  I 
Ah  I  was  ever  a  grief  like  this  ? 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BBOOK. 

This  and  the  following  poem  9x^inaxkArmemaHP€pidat8<mgt^ 
translated  into  English  prose  by  the  Rer.  LeoM.  Alishan,  D.  D.,  of 
the  Meohitaristic  Sode^,  Venioe,  S.  Lasams.  1862.  2^  Fotm^ 
man  and  the  water  is  Dr.  Alishan*s  title  for  the  first  poem.  Tliej 
were  giyen  in  A  Hand/ul  of  Tranalationt  in  2^  Atlantie  MwMy^ 
September,  1870,  and  aftowards  in  Tkne  Book*  of  Sang, 

Down  from  yon  distant  mountain  height 

The  brooklet  flows  throagh  the  villi^  street ; 
A  boy  comes  forth  to  wash  his  hands, 
Washing,  yes  washing,  there  he  stands. 
In  the  water  cool  and  sweet 

Brook,  from  what  mountain  dost  tfaoa  oome  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  I 
I  come  from  yon  mountain  high  and  cold. 
Where  lieth  the  new  snow  on  the  old, 

And  melts  in  the  summer  heat. 

Brook,  to  what  river  dost  thon  go  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  I 
I  go  to  the  river  there  below 
Where  in  bunches  the  violets  grow, 

And  sun  and  shadow  meet. 
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Brook,  to  what  garden  dost  thoo  go  ? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  I 
I  go  to  the  garden  in  the  vale 
Where  all  night  long  the  nightingale 

Her  love-song  doth  repeat. 

Brook,  to  what  fountain  dost  thoo  go? 

O  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet ! 
I  go  to  the  fountain  at  whose  brink 
The  maid  that  loves  thee  comes  to  drink. 
And  whenever  she  looks  therein, 
I  rise  to  meet  her,  and  kiss  her  chin. 

And  my  joy  is  then  complete. 

TO  THE  STORK. 

Welcome,  O  Stork  !  that  dost  wing 
Thy  flight  from  the  far-away  ! 

Thou  hast  brought  us  the  signs  of  Spriiig« 
Thou  hast  made  our  sad  hearts  gay. 

Descend,  O  Stork  !  descend 

Upon  our  roof  to  rest ; 
In  our  ash-tree,  ()  my  friend. 

My  d:irling«  make  thy  nest. 

To  thoo,  O  Stork,  1  (H)mplain, 

()  Stork,  to  thee  I  impart 
Tlio  thousand  sorrows,  the  pain 

And  aching  of  my  heart. 


Whi'U  thou  away  didst  go. 
Away  from  this  tree  of  ours, 
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The  withering  winds  did  blow. 
And  dried  up  all  the  flowers. 

Dark  grew  the  brilliant  s^, 

Cloudy  and  dark  and  drear ; 
They  were  breaking  the  snow  on  high. 

And  winter  was  drawing  near. 

From  Yaraoa's  roc^  wall. 

From  the  rock  of  Yaraca  unrolled, 

The  snow  oame  and  covered  aU, 
And  the  green  meadow  was  cold* 

O  Stork,  our  garden  with  snow 

Was  hidden  away  and  lost. 
And  the  rose-trees  that  in  it  grow 

Were  withered  by  snow  and  frost 


FROM  THE  LATIN 


Mr.  LongfeUow  records  in  hk  Diary,  November  29,  1970: 
''[Profeaaor  William Ererett'tJLeotiire  OB  Ylisfl.  Intiiaetea. 
ing  I  tried  to  render  the  fint  Eologne  into  Rngliah  Imametei^ 
bat  did  not  write  it  down."  Tbe  traiwlatiflng  that  foUofir  w«w 
published  in  the  Tolnme  Ktramot  and  oikgr  Poems, 

VIRGIL'S  FIRST  ECL06TTE. 


TiTYBUS,  thou  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  beech 

tree  reclining 
Meditatest,  with  slender  pipe,  the  Mnse  of  the 

woodlands. 
We  our  countiy's  boonds  and  pleasant  pastures 

relinquish. 
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We  oar  country  fly;  thou,  Titynia,  siretclied  in 

the  ahadow, 
Teachest  the  woods  to  resoand  with  the  &&■»  at 

the  fair  AmaryUis. 

TITTRU8. 

O  Meliboeua,  a  god  for  us  this  leisure  created. 
For  he  will  be  unto  me  a  god  forever ;  his  mltar 
Oftentimes  shall  imbue  a  tender  lamb  bom  cnr 

sheepfolds. 
He,  my  heifers  to  wander  at  large,  and  mjaelf,  as 

thou  seest. 
On  my  rustio  reed  to  play  what  I  will,  hath  per* 

mitted. 

MELIBOXTS. 

Truly  I  envy  not,  I  marvel  rather ;  on  all  sides 
In  all  the  fields  is  such  trouble.    Behold,  my  goals 

I  am  driving, 
Heartsick,  further  away ;  this  one  scarce,  Tityroa. 

lead  I  ; 
For  having  here  yeaned  twins  just  now  amoog  the 

dense  IkizvIh, 
Hope  of  the  flock,  ah  me !  on  the  naked  flint  ahe 

hath  left  them. 
Often  thin  evil  to  mc,  if  my  mind  had  not  been  in- 

sensat(\ 
Oak  trees  Htricken  by  heaven  predicted,  as  now  I 

remi*nibt»r ; 
Oft4*n  the  Hini^iter  crow  from  the  hollow  ilex  pi«^ 

Nevertheless,  who  this  god  may  be,  O  'ntjnM^ 
tell  me. 
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TITYBU8. 

O  MelilxBus,  the  oiiy  that  they  call  Bomai  I  im- 
agined. 

Foolish  1 1  to  be  like  this  of  ours,  where  often  we 
shepherds 

Wonted  are  to  drive  down  of  oar  ewes  the  delicate 
offspring. 

Thus  whelps  like  unto  dogs  had  I  known,  and 
kids  to  their  mothers, 

Thns  to  compare  great  things  with  small  had  I 
been  accustomed. 

But  this  among  other  cities  its  head  as  &r  hath 
exalted 

As  the  cypresses  do  among  the  lissome  yibumums. 

MSLIBaEUS. 

And  what  so  great  occasion  of  seeing  Borne  hafli 
possessed  thee  ? 

TITYBX7S. 

liberiy,  which,  though  late,  looked  upon  me  in  my 

inertness, 
After  the  time  when  my  beard  fell  whiter  from  me 

in  shaving. 
Yet  she  looked  upon  me,  and  came  to  me  after  a 

long  while, 
Since  Amaryllis  possesses  and  Ghdatea  hath  left 

me. 
For  I  will  even  confess  that  while  Ghilatea  poa- 

sessed  me 
Neither  care  of  my  flock  nor  hope  of  liberty  was 

there. 
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Though  from  my  wattled  folds  there  went  forth 

many  a  victim. 
And  the  unctuous  cheese  was  pressed  for  tlie  d^ 

ungrateful. 
Never  did  my  right  hand  retom  home  heetj 

money. 


I  have  wondered  why  sad  thoa  invokedst  the  fodsi 

Amaryllis, 
And  for  whom  thou  didst  suffer  the  apples  to  haaf 

on  the  branches  ! 
Tityrus  hence  was  absent  I    Thee,  Tltjnia, 

the  pine  trees. 
Thee,  the  very  fountuns,  the  very  oopses 

calling. 

TITYBUS. 

What  could  I  do  ?  No  power  had  I  to  escape  fraa 

my  bondage. 
Nor  had  I  power  elsewhere  to  reoogniae  gods  so 

propitious. 
Here  I  lM*hcld  tliat  youth,  to  whom  each  jeer, 

MclibiL'us, 
During  twice  six  days  ascends  the  smoke  of  our 

altars. 
Here  first  gave  he  response  to  me  solicitiiig  favor : 
*^  Feed  as  before  your  heifers,  ye  boys,  and  joke 

up  your  bullocks.*' 

MELIBOEUS. 

Fortunate  old  man !     So  then  thy  fields  will  be 

lift  thee, 
And  lar^o  enough  for  thee,  though  naked 

and  the  mariah 
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AH  thy  pasture-lands  with  the  dr^gy  rush  may 
encompass. 

No  unaocustomed  food  thy  gravid  ewes  shall  en^ 
danger, 

Nor  of  the  neighboring  flock  the  dire  contagion  in- 
fect them. 

Fortunate  old  man  I    Here  among  familiar  riTers, 

And  these  sacred  founts,  shalt  thou  take  the  shad- 
owy coolness. 

On  this  side,  a  hedge  along  the  neighboring  croBS- 
road. 

Where  Hybbean  bees  ever  feed  on  the  flower  of 
the  willow. 

Often  with  gentle  susurrus  to  fall  asleep  shall  per- 
suade thee. 

Yonder,  beneath  the  high  rock,  the  pnmer  shall 
sing  to  the  breezes. 

Nor  meanwhile  shall  thy  heart's  delight,  the  hoane 
wood-pigeons, 

Nor  the  turtle-dove  cease  to  mourn  from  aerial  elm 
trees. 

TlTXJfiUS* 

Therefore  the  agile  stags  shall  sooner  feed  in  the 
ether. 

And  the  billows  leave  the  fishes  baie  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

Sooner,  the  border-lands  of  both  overpassed,  shall 
the  exiled 

Parthian  drink  of  the  Soane,  or  (lie  Oerman  drink 
of  the  Tigris, 

Than  the  face  of  him  shall  glide  away  from  my 
bosom  I 
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Bat  we  hence  shall  go,  a  part  to  the  thinly  Afrieni 
Part  to  Scythia  come,  and  the  rapid  Gretea  Oazei» 
And  to  the  Britons  from  all  the  nniverae  ottalf 

sundered. 
Ah,  shall  I  ever,  a  long  time  hence,  the  booiide  ei 

my  country 
And  the  roof  of  my  lowly  cottage  ooTered  wiA 

greensward 
Seeing,   with  wonder  behold, «-  my  kingdoaia,  a 

handful  of  wheatears  I 
Shall  an  impious  soldier  possess  these  lands  newly 

cultured, 
And  these  fields  of  com  a  barbarian  ?  Loi  whither 

discord 
Us  wretched  people  hath  brought !  for  whom 

fields  we  have  planted  I 
Graft,  Meliboeus,  thy  pear  trees,  now,  put  in 

thy  vineyards. 
Gro,  my  goats,  go  hence,  my  flocks  so  happj  aloi^ 

time. 
Never  again   henceforth  outstretched  in  nj  ^9mt- 

durous  cavern 
Shall  I  behold  you  afar  from  the  bushy  pteeipiea 

han<2^ng. 
Songs  no  more  shall  I  sing ;  not  with  me,  je 

as  your  shepherd. 
Shall  ye  browse  on  the  bitter  willow  or 

laburnum. 


TrrvMUs. 

Nevertheless,  this  night  together  with 
thou  rest  thee 
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Here  on  the  verdant  leaves ;  for  as  there  are  mel- 
lowing apples, 

Chestnuts  soft  to  the  touch,  and  elouted  oream  in 
abundance ; 

And  the  high  roofs  now  of  the  villages  smoke  in 
the  distance, 

And  from  the  lofty  mountains  are  &lling  larger 
the  shadows. 


OVID  IN  EXILE 

▲T  TOMIS,  m  BESSABABIA,  KKAK  THB  KOOTTHS  OF  THB 

JOAKUBB. 

Tbistia,  Book  IIL,  Eleqt  X. 

Should  any  one  there  in  Bome  remember  Ovid 
the  exile, 
And,  without  me,  my  name  still  in  the  city  sur- 
vive; 

Tell  him  that  under  stars  which  never  set  in  the 
ocean 
I  am  existing  still,  here  in  a  barbarous  land* 

Fierce  Sarmatians  encompass  me  round,  and  tbe 
Bessi  and  Getse ; 
Names  how  unworthy  to  be  sung  by  a  genius 
like  mine! 

Yet  when  the  air  is  warm,  intervening  Istar  de- 
fends us : 
He,  as  he  flows,  repels  inroads  of  war  with  hi 
waves. 
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But  when  tho  dismal  winter  levaals  its  hideom 
pcct, 
When  all  the  earth  becomes  white  with 
ble-like  frost ; 

And  when  Boreas  is  loosed,  and  the  snow  hailed 
under  Aretunis, 
Then  these  nations,  in  sooth,  shudder  and  shiver 
with  cold. 

Deep  lies  the  snow,  and  neither  the  sun  nor  the 
rain  can  dissolve  it ; 
Boreas  hardens  it  still,  makes  it  foreTer 


Hence,  ere  the  first  has  melted  away,  another 
oeeds  it 
And  two   years  it  b  wont,  in  many  ptaeeti 
to  lie. 


And  so  great  is  the  power  of  the  North-wind 
cned,  it  levels 
Lofty  towers  with  the  ground,  roofs  upliftad 
bears  o£f. 

Wrapped  in  skins,  and  with  trousers  sewed,  they 
contend  with  the  weather* 
And  their  faces  alone  of  the  whole  body  are 
seen. 


Often  their  tresses,  when  shaken,  with 
iricles  tinkle. 
And  the:r  whitoncd  beards  shine  with  the  gatl^ 
eriii|;  frost. 
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Wines  eonaolidate  stand,  preserving  the  form  of 
the  vessels ; 
No  more  draughts  of  wine, — pieces  presented 
they  drink. 

Why  should  I  tell  you  how  all  the  rivers  ore  frocen 
and  solid, 
And  from  out  of  (lie  lake  frangible  vrater  is 
dug? 

Ister,  —  no  narrower  stream  than  the  river  that 
bears  the  papyrus,  — 
Which  through  its  many  mouths  minglBii  its 
waves  witib  the  deep ; 

Ister,  with  hardening  winds,  congeals  its  cerulean 
waters. 
Under  a  roof  of  ice  winding  its  way  to  (lie  sea. 

There  where  ships  have  sailed,  men  go  on  foot ; 
and  the  billows. 
Solid  made  by  the  frost,  hoof-beats  of  horses  in- 
dent. 

Over  unwonted  bridges,  with  water  gliding  b^ 
neath  them. 
The    Sarmatian    steers    drag   their  barbarian 
carts. 

Scarcely  shall  I  be  believed ;  yet  when  naught  it 
gained  by  a  falsehood. 
Absolute  credence  then  should  to  a  witness  be 
given. 
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I  hare  beheld  the  vast  BLick  Sea  of  ioe  all 
pacted, 
And  a  slippeiy  crnst  preaBiiig  ha 

tides. 

T  is  not  enough  to  have  seen,  I  have  troddea  thii 
indurate  ocean ; 
Dry  shod  passed  my  foot  over  its   n] 
wave. 

If  thou  hadst  had  of  old  such  a  sea  aa 
Leander  I 
Then  thy  death  had  not  been  ohaigod  aa  a 
crime  to  the  Strait. 

Nor  can  the  curv^  dolphins  npUffc  IImbimIw 
from  the  water ; 
All  their  struggles  to  rise  merciless  winter  pi«* 
vents; 

And  though  Boreas  sound  with  roar  of  wiaga  m 
commotion. 
In  the  blockaded  gulf  never  a  wave  will  thare 
be; 

And  the  ships  will  stand  hemmed  in  by  the  friMl» 
aH  in  marble, 
Nor  will  the  oar  have  power  through  the  stiff 
waters  to  cleave. 


Fast-bound  in  the  ice  have  I  seen  the 
hfrin^j. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  some  of  them  alill 
were  alive. 


-*i 
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Hence,  if    the    savage    strength   of   omnipotent 
Boreas  freezes 
Whether  the  salt^ea  wave,  whether  the   re- 
fluent stream, — 

Straightway,  —  the  Ister  made  level  by  arid  blasts 
of  the  North-wind,  — 
Comes  the  barbaric  foe  borne  on  his  swift-footed 
steed; 

Foe,  that  powerful  made  by  his  steed  and  his  far* 
flying  arrows. 
All  the  neighboring  land  void  of  inhabitants 
makes. 

Some  take  flight,  and  none  being  left  to  defend 
their  possessions. 
Unprotected,  their  goods  pillage  and  plunder 
become; 

Cattle  and  creaking  carts,  the  little  wealth  of  the 
country, 
And  what  riches  beside  indigent  peasants  pos- 
sess. 

Some  as  captives  are  driven  along,  their  hands 
bound  behind  them. 
Looking  backward  in  vain  toward  their  Lares 
and  lands. 

Others,  transfixed  with  barbM  arrows,  in  agony 
perish. 
For  the  swift  arrow-heads  all  have  in  poison 
been  dipped. 


866  TRANSLATIONS 

What  they  cannot  carry  or  lead  awmy  Aej  dfr> 
molish, 
And  the  hostile  flames  bam  up  the  ii 
cots. 


Even  when  there  is  peace,  the  fear  of 
pending ; 
None,  with  the  ploaghshare  pressed,  furrova  the 
soil  any  more. 

Either  this  region  sees,  or  fears  a  foe  tliat  H  ssss 
not, 
And  the  sluggish  land  slumbers  in  ntler  ref- 
lect. 

No  sweet  grape  lies  hidden  here  in  the  shade  ef 
its  vine-leaves. 
No  fermenting  must  fills  and  o'erflows  the  deep 
vats. 


Apples  the  region  denies;  nor  woold 
have  found  here 
Aught  upon  which  to  write  words  for  hb 
tress  to  read. 


Naked  and  barren  plains  without  leaves  o 
we  behold  here,  — 
Places,  alas !  unto  which  no  happy  man 
repair. 


Since  then  this  mighty  orb  lies  open  so  wide 
all  KidcH, 
Has  this  region  been  found  only  my  prieoa  to 
bo? 
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Tbibtia,  Book  m.,  Elbot  XIL 

Now  the  zephyrs  diminish  the  cold,  and  the  year 
being  ended. 
Winter  M»otian  seems  longer  than  ever  be- 
fore; 

And  the  Ram  that  bore  unsafely  the  burden  of 
HeUe, 
Now  makes  the  hours  of  the  day  equal  wsA, 
those  of  the  night. 

Now  the  boys  and  the  laughing  girls  the  violet 
gather, 
Which  the  fields  bring  forth,  nobody  sowing  the 
seed* 

Now  the  meadows  are  blooming  with  flowers  of 
various  colors, 
And  with  untaught  throats  carol  the  garmloDS 
birds. 

Now  the  swallow,  to  shun  the  crime  of  her  mer- 
ciless mother. 
Under  the  rafters  builds  Gradles  and  dear  little 
homes; 

And  the  blade  that  lay  hid,  covered  up  in  the  fur- 
rows of  Ceres, 
Now  from  the  tepid  ground  raisea  its  delieata 
head. 


•  •-•(-.< 
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Where  there  is  ever  a  vine,  the  bod  diooti  §atlk 
from  the  tendrils. 
But  from  the  Getic  shore  diitant  m£w  m  the 
vine! 

Where    there    is  ever  a  tree,  on    the  tree  tbs 
branches  are  swelling, 
But  from  the  Getie  land  distant  mtmr  h  tbs 
tree! 


Now  it  is  holiday  there  in  Rome,  and  to 
due  order 
Give  place  the  windy  wars  of  the 
bar. 


Now  they  are  riding  the  horses ;  with  light 
now  they  are  playing. 
Now  with  the   ball,  and  now  roond  roUa  the 

swift-flying  hoop : 

Now,  when  the  young  athlete  with  flowing  ofl  is 
anointed. 
He  in  the  Virgin*s  Fount  bathes,  o"^ 
his  limbs. 


Tlirives  the  stage ;  and  applause,  with 
variance,  thunders, 
And  the  Tliciitrcs  three  for  the  tiiree  F 
resound. 


Four  tiui«*s  happy  is  he,  and  times  withoat  di 
Imt  is  h:ippy. 
Who  the  city  of  Rome,  uninterdicted,  enjqja. 


J 
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But  all  I  see  is  the  snow  in  the  vernal  sunahine 
dissolving, 
And  the  waters  no  more  delved  from  the  in- 
durate lake. 

Nor  is  the  sea  now  frozen,  nor  as  before  o*er  the 
Ister 
Comes  the  Sarmatian  boor  driving  his  stridn- 
lous  cart 

Hitherward,  nevertheless,  some  keels  already  are 
steering, 
And  on  this  Pontic  shore  alien  vessels  will  be. 

Eagerly  shall  I  run  to  the  sailor,  and,  having  sa- 
luted. 
Who  he  may  be,  I  shall  ask;  wherefore  and 
whence  he  hath  come. 

Strange  indeed  will  it  be,  if  he  come  not  from  re- 
gions adjacent, 
And  incautious  unless  ploughing  the  neighbor- 
ing sea. 

Rarely  a    mariner    over    the    deep    from    Italy 
passes. 
Barely  he  comes  to  these  shores,  wholly  of  har- 
bors devoid. 

Whether  he  knoweth  Grreek,  or  whether  in  Latin 
he  speaketh, 
Surely  on  this  account  he  the  more  welcome 
will  be. 
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Alflo  perchance  from  the  month  of  the  Stimil  aad 
the  waters  Propontic, 
Unto  the  steady  South-wind,  some  one  is  spmd- 

ing  his  sails. 

Whosoever  he  is,  the  news  he  cmn  faithfully  teD 
me, 
Which  may  become  a  part  and  mn  approed  to 
the  truth. 

He,  I  pray,  may  be  able  to  tell  me  the  triiiBpks 

of  Csesar, 
Whicli  he  has  heard  of,  and  vows  paid  to  the 
Latian  Jove ; 

And  that  tliy  sorrowful  head,  Germania,  thou,  the 
rebellious, 
Under  the  feet,  at  last,  of  the  Great  rartaia 

hast  laid. 

Whoso  shall  tell  me  these  things,  that  not  to  have 
seen  will  afUict  me, 
Forthwith  unto   my  house  welcomed  aa  gVHl 

shall  he  be. 

Woe  is  me!     Is  the  house  of  Ovid  in  Seythiaa 
lands  now  ? 
And  doth  punishment  now  give  me  its  plaee  for 

a  home  ? 

(irant,  ye   pxis,  tliat  (\i'sar  make   this   not  my 
liouM*  and  uiv  homesti'ad. 
Hut  dtHTce  it  to  Ix;  only  the  inu  of  my  pain. 
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L    SCENES  OMITTED  FROM  MICHAEL  AN6EL0. 

As  explained  in  the  Introdnotoiy  Note  to  Biiehad  Angdo, 
Mr.  Longfellow  laid  aside  oertain  soenei  as  not  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  poems  ;  he  left  others,  also,  for  which  he  had 
substitated  a  different  form.  The  brief  passages  omitted 
have  already  been  given  in  foot-notes  ;  the  longer  passages 
and  full  scenes  are  here  given  with  reference  to  the  places  in 
the  poem  to  which  they  bear  relatioiL  As  in  the  case  of  the 
regular  text,  bracketed  passages  indicate  addltJoos  to  the 
first  form,  and  foot-note  readings  omissions. 

Page  50.  At  this  point  Mr.  Longfellow  appeals  at  flat  tohare 
designed  introduoing  the  monologue  of  Vittoiria  in  whioh  ihe  es- 
pro— OS  her  devotion  to  Pescara  and  at  the  same  time  her  sgHatsd 
feelings  regarding  Miohael  Angelo,  and  also  a  socns  betwesa 
Vittoria  and  Fra  Bernardino.  The  dose,  aooardinglj,  of  the 
scene  between  Vittoria  and  Julia  varied  from  what  was  flnaQj 
adopted,  and  was  followed  by  the  monologue  of  Vittoria,  a  past 
of  which  the  author  reserved  and  used  later,  and  than  by  the 
Boene  with  Fra  Bernardino. 

ymoBiA. 

Fray  do  not  jest 
I  cannot  couple  with  his  noble  name 
A  trivial  word.    Look,  how  the  setting  son 
Lights  up  Sorrento  with  snrpasnng  splendor, 
And  Capri  like  a  purple  dead  is  floating 
Between  the  sea  and  sky.    [And  hers  belon  w 
Vesuvius  with  its  pennon  of  bine  smoke. 
And  the  great  city  stretched  npon  the  shoie 
As  in  a  dream.] 

JUUA. 

F^ffthenope  the  iinn  I 
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And  jon  long  line  of  liglitt,  thoM  fmlit 
BUze  like  the  torches  earned  in  pvooeMMB 
To  do  her  honor.    Beantiful ! 

JULIA. 

Below  thwi^ 

Some  one  is  landing  at  the  garden  stain. 


It  is  Fra  Bernardino,  the  good  moak. 

JUUA. 

How  like  a  saint  he  looks,  with  his 

And  long  white  hair,  and  heard  that  sweeps  Us 

And  the  pale  face  of  one  who  fssts  and  watefaaa. 

His  very  presence  is  an  admonitJon, 

And  a  reproach  to  me  ;  I  leaTe  70a  with  him. 

▼ITTOBIA,  oioMS. 

Why  is  it  that  I  start,  if  suddenly 

One  speaks  the  name  of  Michael  Angek^ 

When  I  am  off  my  guard  ?    I  ask  myself 

This  question  ofton,  and  my  heart  as  often 

Gives  the  same  answer.     No,  it  is  not  lore  ;  ^ 

But  veneration  fur  a  noble  soul 

That  lives  apart  from  others  and  ahore  them. 

But  then,  with  him  how  is  it  ?    In  the  rhyinaa 

lie  sends  mo,  in  those  little  bursts  of  soog^ 

One  feels  the  swift  pulsation  of  the  heart 

In  every  line.    And  yet  if  I  believed  it 

The  thought  would  give  me  pain.    It  cannot  b% 

For  he  is  Plato's  pupil,  and  his  love 

Is  for  the  fair  Ideal  in  his  mind. 

And  not  fur  me,  or  any  mortal  woman. 

By  unseen  hands  uplifted  in  the  light 
Of  sunset,  yonder  solitary  cloud 
Floats  with  its  white  apparel  blown  abroad 
And  wafted  up  to  heaven.     Would  that  I 


V 
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Could  tims  be  wafted  unto  thee,  Pe8oan^ 
A  cloud  of  wliitey  an  inooq^Oireal  spizit. 
lfart:&  22,  1872.] 

Mr.  Longfellow  writes  liere:  ''Omit  all  tliat  f oIlowB,  ezeept  the 
left  page.     Let  that  ooma  here. 
Partbg  with  frianda,  etc"    See  oate,  p.  101. 

EnUr  Fba.  BxBiuxjiDia^ 

▼XTTOBia. 

Welcome,  Fra  Bernardino^  to  thia  hooae 
Where  you  are  always  welcome^  where  your  coming 
Always  gives  pleasnrey  and  your  going  pain. 
Welcome  a  thousand  times. 

YBA  BKBirABmra 

My  giaeioos  lady^ 
But  for  a  moment  do  I  interrupt 
Your  silent  meditations.    I  have  oome 
Only  to  take  my  leave. 

VITTQBIA. 

Are  yon  too  going? 
All  my  friends  leave  me  ;  then  must  I  not  stay. 
One  woidd  not  be  alone  in  Paradise. 
But  whither  go  you  ? 

VBJk.  BKBKABDOrOi. 

I  am  ealled  to  Roma 
To  preach  at  San  Sflvestro.* 

VTTTORUL 

I.    . 
rejoioe, 

Not  that  yon  go,  but  that  yon  preach  in  Boms. 

For  Rome  hath  need  of  such  a  voice  as  yoon 

To  wake  it  from  its  sleep. 


TIm  peace  of  Ood,  that  pMMtli 
Be  and  abide  wtth  70a  fbtetrnmora. 

•mala  not 
Of  ly  own  atnlrlnt ;  aoc  fron  an  aimioa 
For  the  appUnae  of  bmb  ;  for  I  hsf*  laanai 
The  more  we  follow  oar  deoliaa,  the  mflve 
Oar hearta becooM opproaaad.    IlMrabao 
Bat  fa  the  wlgnaMon  of 
To  beaT«nly  aaplratloaa 


/ 
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Theabepof 
It  seeniB  to  me  At  timet,  from  whidb  bo 
LeiB  loud  than  that  of  the  arehaagel'a 
Can  ever  wake  it  more.    [The  Chui^ 
Perfect  in  its  eimpliciftj  ;  its  wallfl^ 
White  with  the  innooency  of  primal  Mgm  ; 
But  now  ambitious  men  have  built  about  it 
With  their  conceita,  aa  swallowi  build  their 
Under  the  eaves  of  houses,  tall  the  hnmma 
Hath  shut  out  the  divine.    Upon  all  roada 
The  chariot  wheels  of  Popes  and  CardiBBb 
Efface  the  footprints  of  the  Nasareae. 
Pope  Leo,  when  some  slight  reform  of  thiags 
Was  urged  upon  him,  made  no  other  aaawvr 
Than  pointing  to  a  cruciflz»  and  saTiBg : 
••  Here  you  behold  the  fate  of  the  BeComar  I  '* 


But  death  is  not  the  end. 

Savonarola 
Died  for  reform  in  vain.] 

vrrroBiA. 

Savonarola 
Was  put  to  death  ;  but  Raphael  painted  him 
Among  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the  Chanh 
Upon  the  eeilings  of  the  Papal  palace. 
If  this  can  be,  our  age  is  not  so  dark 
As  that  which  went  before  it.* 


1 

BUUtte 

Of  rMonrllUtlmi  with  th^  Monk 

Of  WUtmlMirg,  whirh  I  m  loof  hav*  cl 

An<l  hill  rrtum  to  the  UMlvmal 

or  th«*  Church  COhnltc,  Is  ffrcminir 

Ami  fadlnir  Into  nuthinfiiMi.    My 

1»  <jv»nhMlnwv<i  by  dark  Intimalloai 

Of  combiff  VTiL 

Trrniu*. 

Till!  Is  but  tb0  ffirMt 

Of  jrmir  hmt  vlirfU.    Tou  un 

And  SM  thlaga  but  la 
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FBA  BKBKABDOrO. 

At  Vioeiu 
Four  Spanish  monks,  in  worn  and  ngged  gannentiy 
At  the  same  hour,  and  in  four  separate  streets. 
Preached  to  the  people  ;  then  passed  on  to  Borne 
Four  separate  ways  ;  but  dailj  at  each  hour 
Keeping  the  same  observances,  and  thns 
Acting  together  though  thej  were  apart 
Thej  call  themselves  the  Company  of  Jesos. 
Many  in  Rome  have  joined  them,  and  they  offer 
Obedience  absolute  to  his  Holiness, 
To  do  his  bidding  without  hesitation^ 
Without  condition,  question,  or  reward. 

yiTTOBIA. 

This  is  the  abject  servitude  that  drxvea 
The  Lutherans  from  the  Chnroh« 

VBA  BKBHABDOra 

Ah,  my  dear  lady^ 
Against  this  solid  phalanx  what  are  we. 
Who  do  not  act  together,  but  are  scattered 
As  separate  bands  ?    They  say  that  as  St  Peter 
Subdued  in  Rome  the  first  heresiarchs, 
So  his  successors  in  the  sellsame  place 
Must  quench  the  heresies  of  all  the  world. 

yxnoBiA. 
It  is  not  heresy  to  say  that  Faith 
Is  greater  than  Good  Woxin,  nor  heresy 
To  preach  against  cormption  and  the  tralBe 
Of  pardons  and  indulgences. 

[fR4  BKBVABDUffO. 

And  yet 
These  men  esteem  it  so. 

yiTTORIA.] 

Be  not  afraid. 
The  Cardinal  Contarini  b  your  fiiend, 
And  Cardinal  Polo,  and  our  dear  Valdesso, 
Whom  all  men  love  ;  and  with  them,  though  behiadtiiMiiy 
The  house  of  the  Colonna !    What  to  these 
Are  your  four  Spanish  monks  in  tattered  gumentii 


i-» 
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Exhorting  in  the  crowded  thowwgMkw 
Of  a  provincial  town*  and  afterwards 
Journeying  to  Rome,  to  beg  his  HoUneaa 
To  set  his  slipper  on  their  serrile  necka  T 
Fkrdon  me  if  I  chide  yon,  hat  remember 
That  Fra  Modesto  never  was  made  Prior ; 
Tis  an  old  proverb,  but  it  has  a  meaning ; 
And  yon  of  all  men,  dear  Fra  Bernardino^ 
Should  ponder  what  it  means  ;  and  n&wmr  doabs 
The  power  and  the  snpremaey  off  tmth 
Over  all  adversaries. 

FRA  BXHKARDOra 

Noble  lady, 
I  come  to  you  downcast  with  many 
And  poor  in  spirit,  and  I  go  from  you 
Uplifted  in  myself,  and  with  new 
To  suffer  and  to  do.    I  take  my  leave. 
The  grace  of  God  be  with  yon. 

vmoaiA. 

Holy 
We  meet  again  in  Rome. 

FRA  BERyABinVO. 

If  GodsowOL 

March  23,  18T2.] 

Psf^  (W.     The  same  ncvne,  moeh  expaadsd.     Tha  dais  of  ib» 
shorier  bcctm  is  not  recorded.     Fnnn  inumal  Hvidia—  ll 
scene  appears  to  have  been  writtMi  snbeeqneatly,  bai  Iks 
form  rvtaiiied,  after  all. 

SAX   SILVESTRO. 
A  chapel  in  tkf  church  of  San  Siiresiro  om  MoaU  CaanAa. 

SCKNK    I.  —  VlTTORXA   COLOXKA.  FhA    IIrRXABDOTOi, 

FHAj<rss(x>.  Mkh!iek  CLArnia 

vimmM 
llcTP  we  will  n'st  awliiif  until  the  crowd 

lias  Irft  the*  rhun^h.     Ilrasant  it  is  and  cool. 
And  a  dvlightful  silence  reigns  about  us. 
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Frm  Bernardino^  yoor  diioonne  to-day 

Has  toaohed  me  vexy  deeply,  and  I  thank  yon. 

FR4  BXBHABDIira 

My  graoious  lady,  if  the  words  I  spake 

Have  moved  your  heart,  thank  God  for  it,  not  me. 


Though  I  bestow  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
And  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned. 
And  have  not  love,  it  proftteth  me  nothing. 
Fra  Bernardino,  I  would  have  those  words 
Written  in  golden  letters  on  the  walls 
Of  all  our  churches. 

FBI.  BUHABDnra 

And  upon  the  lintels 
Of  all  our  doors,  tiiat  going  in  and  out 
We  mi|^  behold  them. 

vrrrOBiA. 

But  these  gentJemea, 
Especially  the  gentleman  from  Spain, 
Would,  I  imagine,  with  far  greater  pleasure 
Hear  Michael  Angelo  discourse  on  sfft, 
Than  listen  to  Fra  Bernardino's  sermons. 

MxasxB  FRAircBSOO,  wUk  warmUu 
Pardon  me,  gracious  lady,  but  yon  wrong  ma 
In  thinking  all  beyond  the  realm  of  art 
Foreign  unto  my  thought.    It  would  be  pleasant 
Doubtless  to  hear  great  Michael  Angelo 
Discourse  upon  his  art,  yet  I  profess 
That  I  would  rather  hear  Fra  Bemaidino 
On  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

FRA  BKBHABDIXa 

Dear  MsmTinia, 
The  presence  of  the  gentleman  from  Spain, 
Himself  a  painter,  might  make  Angelo 
Cautious  in  speaking.    Henoe  the  gentleman 
Ought  to  conceal  himself  if  he  would  hear. 

MB88XB  FBAHGBSOO,  CMfriljf. 

T  would  be  more  difficult  tlum  yon  imagine 
To  keep  the  gentleman  from  Spain  eoneealed 


• 
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From  MiehMl  Aagdo.    Ww»  I 

He  would  perhaps  obeerre  my 

Than  would  your  Beyeztnoe  were  I  not 

And  yon  put  on  your  ipeetaclcs  to  help 

MEHBB  CLAUDIO,  OmV«  fV  TITTOUA, 

How  very  fiery  is  this  little  man  I 
They  say  in  N^les,  that  a  true  Hidalgo 
Would  rather  go  in  rags  than 
We  will  not  try  to  mend  him. 


Or  he  might  draw  his  sword  here  in  the  chuck 

MBSSKB  CLAUDIO  (O  ***fr  rBAllCBBOOL 

Fra  Bernardino  meant  you  no  offenoOp 
He  spoke  in  jest ;  and  you  too  serioualy 
JEIave  taken  the  playful  words  of  the  llaickHk 
She  meant  not  to  imply  that  a  good  painter 
Is  good  for  nothing  else ;  but  wished  to  say 
That  having  listened  to  a  learned  preacher 
She  had  in  store  for  us  another  plcamrBp 
If  not  a  greater. 

MEssEK  FRAVCBSCO.  pae\fiid» 

That  would  not  be  itraagi^ 
For  the  Marchesa  would  in  that  but  follow 
Her  usual  generous  habit  of  bestowing 
More  than  we  venture  to  desire. 

▼ITTOnXA. 

Believe  BM 
rr  is  sweet  to  give,  when  those  to  whom  we  givo 
Are  grateful.    Therefore  I  have  lent  already 
To  Michael  Angelu,  entreating  him 
To  waste  an  hour  in  our  society 
And  turn  it  to  our  profit.     He  is  here. 
Affril  l.'s  1S7l'.] 

SCBNK  H.  —  ThR  SAMK,  MiniARL  AXOELO,  M] 

VITTtiHIA. 

l)e:ir  Master,  it  i»  vi*rv  kind  of  vou 
To  leave  y«iur  labon  and  to  come  to  ui| 
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Who  haTing  naught  to  do  axe  but  as  goai^ 
Wastiiig  the  afternoon  in  idle  talk. 

mCHAKL  AKaXLO. 

I  am  mooh  honored  that  yon  sent  for  me ; 
Your  wishes  are  commands, 

TITTDKA. 

As  we  sat  here 
After  Fra  Bernardino's  sermon^  we  all  wished 
To  have  yon  with  ns,  and  I  sent  for  you. 
I  thought  that  yon  woold  come. 

mCHAXL  AVaXLOk 

[Yonr  mewenger 
Met  me  upon  the  way.]    I  am  too  happy 
At  all  times  to  be  with  yoo. 

Tske  this  seat 
Between  me  and  Ser  Clandio  Tolommei, 
Who  still  maintains  that  our  Italian  tongoe 
Shoold  be  called  Tuscan.    Bot  for  that  offenoe 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  him. 

KIGHAXL  AKOnLO. 

Eeoelenwi— 

YITTOBIA. 

Ser  Clandio  has  banished  Ecoelensa 

And  Signoria  from  the  Tuscan  tongue ; 

We  must  now  speak  without  those  empty  titlea. 

MB88XB  OLAUDia 

rris  the  abuse  of  them  and  not  the  use 
I  deprecate. 

yiTTOBlA. 

If  we  discuss  such  questions 
We  shall  but  weary  Michael  Aqgelo. 


The  surest  way  to  weary  him  would  be 
Simply  to  let  him  know  that  I  am  here. 

KicHAXi.  Airox]:x>. 
Pardon  me,  Ser  Francesco.    When  I  enteied 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  yon. 
For  I  saw  no  one  present  in  the  ehapal 
But  the  Marchesa, 
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The  diTiiw 
Seems  like  the  100  to  make  things  viaible 
Unto  some  eyes,  and  so  to  dazsle  otiwn 
That  they  see  nothing.^ 

YITTOBIA. 

HisHoIineM 
Has  granted  me  pennission,  long  deniad. 
To  build  a  convent  in  this  neighborhoodv 
Whore  the  old  tower  is  standing,  from  wl 
Nero  looked  down  upon  the  burning  eity. 
Footsteps  of  pious  women  shall  efface 
All  traces  of  the  wicked.     I  am  donbtfol 
How  I  shall  build  ;  how  large  to  make  the 
And  which  way  fronting.     The  old  walls 
Might  still  be  used. 

mCHAXL  AXQBUX 

Undoubtedly.    Hm  lover 
Might  hold  the  bells,  and  warn  the  citjaeaa 
Of  other  ftres  than  those  that  Nero  kindled. 
I  soe  no  bar  or  drawback  to  this  boildin^ 
And  on  our  homeward  way,  if  it  shall  pleaae  yvn, 
Wc  might  together  view  the  site. 

TrrroRiA. 

I  thank  yon. 
T  did  not  venture  to  request  so  much. 
You  arc  a  generous  giver  ;  hence  yoor  frieads 
All  rank  yourwlf  much  higher  than  yoor  worfci^ 
Rut  th(Mo  who  know  yonr  works  and  not  yoonelf 
Value  that  in  you  which  is  perfect  only 
I'pou  a  lower  scale. 

MICHARI.  ANdKUK 

Hiat  is  to  draw 


1  Thiu  wUh  fna,  for 
8hp  !•  tb«  raiaM>  i>f  your  not  mvIbs  m»  ; 
With  nii>  ahi*  it  thr  rmuaat  that  I  warn  •••  joa. 
*T  «•»■  for  ltii«  rraMHi  thM  It  ■vBw^  to  mm 
SiifM'rfluiiiift  to  fiill<i«  thf>  Ml«ic« 
(fWrti  hy  a  rprtain  rvwrand 
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Too  nice  a  difFerenoe ;  for  what  I  am 
And  what  I  do  are  one. 

YTTTOBXA. 

I  mueh  admize 
The  way  jon  live  sedaded  from  the  worlds 
From  idle  conversatioii  and  the  offers 
Of  princes,  who  would  tempt  yoa  to  their  sernce. 
And  all  absorbed  in  your  own  oootemplatioiiay 
Dispose  the  yarions  labors  of  your  life 
As  one  great  single  work. 

MICHABL  AKaXIXX 

M J  gnudooB  lad  J, 
Tear  praise  is  undeserved ;  but  siooe  yoa  toaoh 
Upon  the  theme  of  artists  and  the  lives 
They  mostly  lead,  apart  from  other  men. 
And  self-absorbed  or  selfish,  I  make  bold 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  say  that  all  high  aims. 
In  art,  in  science,  or  in  song,  demand 
This  sequestration  from  the  world  around  us, 
This  consecration  of  the  world  within  us, 
This  self-surrender  and  self-sacrifloe 
To  the  ideal  vision  and  the  voice,  — 
As  the  condition  of  all  ezoellenoe 
And  all  achievement.    But  when  artists  claim 
This  right  to  be  alone,  the  world  grows  jealous, 
Calls  them  strange  people  and  fcmtastical. 
Morose,  discourteous,  as  if  they  were  bom 
Only  to  dance  attendance  on  the  great 
And  please  their  humors.    Even  his  HoUnesf 
Annoys  me  and  perplexes  me  by  asking 
Wherefore  I  do  not  oftener  show  myself  i 
To  which  I  answer,  I  prefer  to  work 
In  my  own  fashion  for  him,  and  not  go 
Parading  in  his  presence  all  day  l<Hig, 
As  others  do,  and  stirring  not  a  hand. 


O  happy  Michael  Angelo  f  One  prinee 
And  only  one  among  all  prinoet  is  then 
Wlio  would  forgive  you  siieh  a  sin. 
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Princes  should  be  forbearing ;  and  the  Pofe 
Is  always  so  with  me.    The  noUe  work 
lie  hath  commissioned  me  to  carry  forward 
Gives  me  such  freedom  with  him,  thai  I 
With  perfect  frankness.!    So^  he  leU  m 
As  I  think  best ;  and  at  such  timea  aa 
I  serve  him  with  most  leal.     I  mj  ao 
Who  does  not  wholly  give  himaelf  to  art. 
Who  has  about  him  nothing  matked  or 
But  tries  to  suit  himself  to  all  the  world, 
Will  ne'er  attain  to  greatness.    For  the 
The  common  race  of  artists,  no  one  oeeda 
A  lantern  to  look  after  them ;  they  rtand 
At  every  comer  and  in  every  street. 
Ready  for  those  that  seek  them. 

vrrroaiA. 

If  the 

That  most  beset  and  persecute  great  artisti 
Only  resembled  those  of  ancient  timea. 
The  evil  would  be  less.    Areesilaoa, 
So  runs  the  story,  viHitod  Apellea 
When  he  was  ill ;  and  as  he  smoothed  hia  pillowi 
SlipIK'd  under  them  a  handful  of  gold  piseee 
Wiifn  the  old  servant  found  this  hidden 
She  was  astonished  ;  but  Apelles  said. 
To  reassure  her ;  "  Do  not  be  f"*^rtil ; 
Arcesilaus  has  been  here." 

MlfllARL  AMOKLO. 

Apelles 
Wa.1  A  niugh  man  as  I  am  ;  bat  be  spake 
With  the  s.iiuc  fn'odom  to  King  AleiaBder 
A'i  I  fif)  to  hi;*  HolinpM  the  Pope. 
'HiiH  kin  jr.  who  was  as  ignorant  of  art 
A^  I'luil  the  Thin1«  onri'  vLsitcd  Apelles, 

1  Ami  1b  coBvpnalioa 
Siiiiu-tiiiw4  uiKuiwi  KNikly  hftv*  I  twaa  gv^^T 
Of  iHiiUiiK  UB  my  hMi  .  nor  do  I  faar 
To  loM  Biy  liMil  fur  IL 
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And  in  his  studio,  in  a  kingl j  iaahion, 
DiBoooned  on  art  with  so  mnoh  ignoxanee 
That  the  impatient  artist  cried :  '*  I  praj 
Your  Majesty  be  silent,  for  the  boys 
Grinding  my  colors  are  all  langhing  at  you.''  ^ 

yrrroBiA. 
Oar  Michael  Angelo  would  ne'er  be  gnUtj 
Of  such  brutality. 

mCHAKL  AKaXLOk 

One  hardly  knows 
What  crimes  he  may  commit,  until  he  leeb 
The  provocation.    Let  us  all  thank  God 
We  are  not  tempted. 

MSSSBBGLAUma 

Artists  truly  great 
Are  on  a  par  with  kings,  nor  would  exohaDge 
Their  fate  for  that  of  any  potentate. 
They  envy  not  the  rich,  but  count  themselTea 
Far  richer  than  the  richest.    They  perceiTe 
The  emptiness  of  life  that  those  men  lead 
Who  call  themselves  the  mighty  of  the  eacth^ 
And  all  whose  fame  lies  with  them  in  their  ooffiaa. 
Aye,  prouder  are  they  of  some  work  of  art 
Brought  to  completion  through  long  yean  of  toil 
Than  any  prince  is  of  a  conquered  prorinoa* 

vrrroiuuL 
Give  me  your  counsel,  Messer  Claudio ; 
Shall  I  now  dare  ask  Michael  Angelo 
To  enlighten  me  a  little  upon  painting. 
Or  will  it  only  give  him  an  occasion 
To  show  us  that  great  men  are  humorsome  ? 

1  And  In  moak  ktefly  foihlon  critJolwd 
HIa  painting  of  n  hone.    A  llTinf  liont 
In  pAMing  noighed,  m  If  he  noofniiad 
Hit  f  eDow  in  the  ptotnra,  and  tb*  ■(till 
Turned  to  the  king  and  Mid:  "Oaewoeld 
Thet  hone  to  be  ft  better  jodge  of 
Than  le  yoor  Majeaty.'* 


Tlmft 
Faanii^r  aU  booada  even  in  the 


f 
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3 


CtAXJWtk 


•^  My  lady,  lie  must  make  exoeptioB  hmsB^ 

And  speak  to  na  of  painting,  tbongli  he 
His  thought  concealed  from  all  tha  worid 


f  Since  yon  desire  it. 


I  MICHAKL  AXGBLOw 

1  If  it  be  your 

I  shall  obey. 

>|  TIROSIA. 

I  Since  we  haye  come  ao  far 

!  That  even  my  slightest  wishes  are 

<  Tell  lis  of  Flemish  painting.    I  coafiBaiy 

More  tender  and  devotional  it 
I  Than  onr  Italian  art 

r 


MICBAML  AMaWXA 

The  Flemish  SqImmI 
f  Soits  better  those  who  call  themselTes  rellgioaa ; 

I  It  brings  the  tears  into  their  eyea,  while  oon 

^  Leaves  them  unmoved.    The  cause  of  Ifaia  Eea  ■ 

J  In  any  greater  power  the  paintings  liaTe» 

'  But  in  the  tender  sensibilities 

Of  thoRc  who  are  so  moved.   This  School  baal 
'  Old  women  and  young  girls,  ecdesiastifli 

I  And  people  of  quality,  who  have  no  feefia^ 

•  For  the  true  harmony  of  works  of  art. 

The  Netherlanders  strive  to  please  the  ey« 
By  painting  some  familiar,  favorite  aabjeet 
Well  choaen  for  effect,  some  saint  or  prophal 
Of  whom  no  evil  can  be  said,  and*  naiBg 
Carved  wuod-work,  draperies  of  gohl  and  sUvaf^ 
.  lAnd!(ca|>es  with  trees  and  figures,  level 

Of  sand  and  sea,  and  windmills  in  the  misl» 
Whatever  iitriki'H  as  pretty,  but  poasesaea 
Naught  uf  true  greatness  or  of  gennina  art ; 
Their  paintinjpi  are  withoot  all  power  or 
Only  from  Italy  proceeds  true  art. 
Made  noblo  by  the  mind  producing  it ; 
Fur  nothing  makes  the  soul  ao  pore  aad  haif 
Am  the  endeavor  to  attain  the  highaat 
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Grod  is  perfeetioii ;  and  whoever  striTes 
For  what  ia  perf eot»  strives  for  the  divine. 
Of  this  perfection  art  is  but  an  image, 
A  shadow  of  the  pencil  that  Grod  paints  witiL 
Therefore  is  art  so  rare,  and  thej  so  fow 
Who  can  attain  to  it    In  Italy 
Alone  can  it  be  reached.     No  other  masters, 
Save  one  or  two  in  Spain,  can  paint  as  we  do. 
Art  has  no  country,  since  it  oomes  from  heaven, 
But  we  possess  it.    Nowhere  the  old  empire 
Of  Greece,  the  home  of  art,  has  left  behind 
Such  traces  of  its  glory  as  with  ns ; 
And  ah !  with  us  true  art  will  set  forever. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  in  Italy 
Art  flourishes.    Yon  have  the  ancient  models ; 
At  every  step  they  thrust  themselves  upon  you. 
The  land  is  full  of  masters  that  instruct  yon. 
Of  princes  that  protect  yon,  and  of  minds 
That  understand  you.    Everything  revolves 
Round  art ;  all  honor  is  bestowed  upon  it. 
And  yet  among  your  artists  one  alone 
Has  won  the  surname  of  Divine,  and  he 
Is  Michael  Angelo. 

vrrroRiA. 

Ah,  now  indeed 
You  seal  the  Master's  lipe.   He  will  not  speak 
When  you  speak  thus  of  him,  and  yon  most  Ikten 
To  other  voices.    We  are  heirs  of  art ; 
We  claim  it  as  by  Right  Divine,  and  none 
Can  dispossess  us  of  it.    We  are  cradled 
And  nurtured  in  it,  till  it  has  beeome 
A  portion  of  our  nature.    All  the  land 
Is  bathed  with  it,  as  with  an  atmosphere 
Of  light  and  glory,  and  we  breathe  it  in 
With  every  breath,  so  that  oar  sense  of  art 
Is  like  the  eye,  that  seeing  not  itNlf 
Sees  all  things  else,  and  we  nneonseioQtlj 
Think,  feel,  and  speak  as  artists.    TUf  aaaolilaa 


.  I 


'  I 

I 
•  •- 
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■ 

i 


I- 


The  humblMt  life,  and  makM  it  liMlifcL 
r^.-  It  ]b  the  gift  of  God,  mud  mutt  l»  and 

{^  Unto  his  glorj.    That  in  art  ia  highaat 

ly  Which  aima  at  thia.    When  St  Uiluioa 

[,•  The  honei  of  Italiona,  they  won 

7 :i  The  race  at  Graia»  for  hia  benedietioo 


f  >  O'crpowered  all  magie,  and  tha  peopl* 

r ;',  That  Christ  had  conquered  Mamaa.    So  tbal  Ht 

\\-  Which  beara  the  conaecration  and  tfaa 

\\ 
•I 

•I 


Of  holiness  upon  it|  will  preraii 
Over  all  others. 


^  MICHAEL  AHoxLOii  riaim§. 

These  are  noUa  woHa. 


I  Tou  lay  joar  hand  upon  oor  lipSi  and  ai 

With  a  celestial  song  all  farther  speech. 


April  10, 1872.] 

TTITOBIA. 

Nay,  ere  you  cease  to  speak,  I  pray  yon  tall  «§ 
Of  all  the  arts  which  the  moat  peif aet  ia, 
The  noblest  and  the  highest. 

MICBAKL  AiraBLOi 

AreUtectna, 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  but  images 
And  shadows  merely,  cast  by  outward 
On  stone  or  canras ;  baring  in  themaelvaa 
No  8rparat4*  existence.    Architeetura 
Existing  in  itself,  and  not  in  seeming 
A  something  it  is  not,  surpasses  them 
As  much  AA  substances  surpau  their 
It  is  the  culmiiuition  of  all  art. 
To  wliich  the  others  nre  but  omamenta. 
I^n^  ynars  n^^  when  first  I  came  to 
Standing  one  morning  near  the  baths  of  TUoi^ 
I  saw  the  statui'  of  I^ncoon 
Uiw  fnini  itH  pmve  of  ct*nturies  like  a  ghoai 
Writhing  in  |Ktin  ;  and  as  it  tore  away 
Tlir  kn(»tted  iM'rpi>ntH  from  its  limbs,  I  haaid» 
<  >r  MM*ni«Hl  to  hear,  the  cry  of  agony 
From  its  white,  parted  lips  ;  and  still  I  narrd 
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At  tlie  three  Rhodian  artists,  AgeMnder, 

And  Polydomsy  and  Athenodoms, 

Who  wrought  this  miracle  of  ancient  art. 

Yet  he  beholds  a  nobler  work  than  this 

Who  looks  opon  the  temple  of  Poseidon 

At  Paestnm,  where  it  stands  in  soUtode 

Still  gazing  oat  to  sea,  as  if  it  waited 

For  the  old  god  to  rise  up  from  the  wayea 

And  the  old  Greeks  come  back  to  worship  him. 

If  God  should  give  me  power  in  my  old  age 

To  build  for  Him  a  temple  half  as  Uxi 

As  this  forgotten  master's,  I  shall  count 

Mj  age  more  excellent  than  my  youth  or  manhood, 

And  all  that  I  hare  hitherto  aecomplished 

Esteem  as  vanity. 

YITTOBIA. 

Your  words,  dear  Master, 
Inspire  me  with  new  confidence  to  build. 
Let  us  now  go  to  the  old  walls  I  spake  of. 
AprU  18,  1872.] 

Page  07*    The  following  fragment  of  a  soene  iqypseia  to  have 
been  a  first  draft  of  a  portion  of  that  which  just  pceoeded. 

yiTTOBlA. 

But  wherefore,  dear  Maestro,  would  yon  paint  me 
Now  I  am  old  ?    This  face  of  mine  waa  luver 
When  your  Fra  Bastian  painted  it ;  but  now 
It  is  not  worth  your  labor. 

XIGBAXL  AKGBLO.^ 

Time  but  helps  na, 
Time  A>ften8  all  the  features.    I  have  known 
Faces  that  were  not  beautiful  hi  yooth 
Grow  beautiful  with  age  ;  nay  more,  have  known 
Faces  that  were  not  beautiful  in  life 
Made  beautiful  by  death. 


1  Wb«itlMlf<lMl 
Shines  from  the  wtakdoira  of  •notharwld 
Upon  the  hnmen  fiee,  the 
To  Mmethiaa  flMMe  dlTtDtb 
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JUIXIu 

Wliy  spank  of 
MIOBAXL  AVGBU),  cpfluii^  kU  pcrtfmUm^ 
Beeanae  I  am  so  near  it»  and  am  hanntod 
By  that  grim  conair^  from  whom  none  eas 
Ab  you  did  from  the  Conair  BarbanMaa. 
Fair  kdy  Jalia. 

vrrroBiA. 
How  ahaU  I  be  leatod  ? 

MICBASXi  AXOBLO. 

Just  as  yoa  are.    The  light  falls  veil  vpoa 


Shall  I  reUte  to  yoa  a  tale  I  heard 
One  Sunday  in  a  sermon  at  the  Conreai 
Of  Santa  Caterina  in  Viterbo  ? 

MICHAEL  AsroBLO,  drawimg. 
No ;  when  I  am  at  work  I  cannot  listen 
To  tales  or  music.    Let  us  talk  awhilew 
Or  you  and  Lady  Julia  can  resome 
The  conversation  that  I  intemipied. 


[^ 


Old  men  work  Hlowly.    Brain  and  hand  alike 
Arc  dull  and  torpid.    To  die  young  is  best 
As  lUiphui'l  died,  and  live  forever  young 
In  the  world*  s  memor}*,  as  Ilaphael  Uvea, 
And  not  to  Ix'  rt*membvred  as  old  men 
Tottering  about  in  their  decrepitude  ; 
Wore  but  our  work  well  ended,  and  not  left 
For  other  luuid.4  to  mar.     Wlien  we  are  gona 
Who  will  possess  the  world  that  we  think  can  7 
What  artists  and  what  art  will  flonrish  than  ? 
The  p.Mivnition  that  ronu*!!  after  us 
Will  have  far  other  thoughts  than  ours  ; 
Will  sf*r\-e  to  build  their  palaces.     Alas  I 
Our  little  lives  eompU'te  themselves  ia 

*  Thb  oanrmi  pvlor  with  lU  Inlty 
la  lilM  ftD  Mlial's  iluilio. 
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Flowing  and  fleeting,  as  a  bridge's  aioh 
Is  rounded  by  its  shadow  in  the  water. 

The  amoetd  hdl  rinifM ;  ike  Num  are  heard  §mging. 


It  is  the  Angelas  1 

JDUA. 

Ave  Maria  f 
Ora  pro  nobis. 

KICHAXL  AKCOUbOu 

Then  my  pleasant  task 
Is  ended  for  the  day. 

JUUA. 

Ala%  tooaoos; 
Show  me  what  yon  haye  done. 

mcHASL  ijroBU),  doting  kit  partfcUa, 

Not  yety  dear  Coumtess ; 
Some  other  time  ;  not  now  ;  it  ia  not  flniahiwi. 

May  18,  1872.] 

FRA  BASTIAN'S  BASDKN. 

Page  122.  Thissoeiiewasdetigiied  to  follow  the  lasty  bat  was 
finally  endoraed  by  the  author:  "  Omit  this.  It  jam  iipoii  the 
tone  of  the  poem."  As  will  be  obsenred,  it  leoofds  the  supper 
at  which  Michael  Angelo  declined  to  be  a  guest. 

Night,    A  mpper-tabU  ufith  lightt  wmder  a  trMt,    Vma. 
TiAxOy  BxBin,  RiiBBiAis  oim/  oikert. 


Give  roe  some  wine  ;  for  I  have  eaten  enouf^ 
Of  your  wild-boar,  and  porenpine,  and  fennely 
To  make  me  dream  more  dreams  and  moie  finhiitia 
Than  Pantagmel. 

FR4  SEBASTIAHO. 

Monsieor  Kabelaiii 
Too  cry  oat  like  year  own  Gargantoa, 
The  moment  he  was  bom :  **  Some  drink,  some  drink  f  ^ 
As  if  inviting  all  the  world  to  pledge  Uiil 

BABXXJJB. 

I  see  yoa  have  been  reading  the  good  antlian 
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And  nnderatmiid  tout  ^^^***'*"     Y* 
Is  like  the  sapper  thai  GftigBntea 
Gave  to  Friar  John. 


Friar  John,  m  j  oobls 
Friar  John,  my  friend  ;  £^nar  John  in  tko 
Let  me  emhraoe  thee  1 


Fn 
In  the  composing  of  my  lordly  book 
I  wasted  and  employed  no  other  time 
Than  while  I  ate  and  drank.  That  is  Ike 
It  smells  of  wine  more  than  it  does  of  oil  ; 
But  how  much  more  celestial  and  deliflioos 
The  smell  of  wine  is  than  the  nnell  of  oiL 


It  smells  of  something  worse  than  oil  or 

KABBUUB. 

I  must  confess  it  is  not  over  dean : 

No  cleaner,  for  example,  than  yoor  Rone 

At  the  Kipetta  Htairs  or  in  the  OhettOi 

A  wise  man  will  not  linger  in  soch  placMj 

Rut  pass  on  to  more  stately  avennea. 

If  you  IumI  read  my  Prologue  with  i 

Yon  would  haw  found  more  marrow  in  tha 

Like  a  i»ourt-fool,  behind  my  mask  of  foUy 

I  utt(*r  oortain  verities*  which  S|Kikcii 

In  HobeniesM  would  bring  me  to  the  fagol. 

Did  not  King  Diivid  sil  the  ctmrt  of  Aehish 

Feign  hi  Ills*' If  mad,  and  soimbble  on  the  galea. 

And  let  the  spittle  run  d»wn  on  hb  beard  ? 

Kven  vou,  Fniiiceiic«>  Henii,  have  some  ana 

To  aii<«wiT  fur.     You  are  not  over  niet*. 

Hut  rull  :i  Kpade  a  spade  as  well  as  others. 

HKHKl. 

I  U'At  III y  breiut,  and  do  confess  mvself 
'Hie  gn*atefit  f»f  nil  Hiiiiiers.     [I  n*|M*nt  roe 
And  hin  no  iiion',  lieoause  I  write  no 
My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  lie  in  bed. 
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And  not  do  anything  but  ooont  the  nails 
And  knot-holea  in  the  imften  over  me  I 

TUBKfJklB. 

We  all  know  that ;  you  have  deaeribed  yoonelf 
At  full  length  in  your  poemsy  more  than  onoe. 
Yon  are  a  member  of  the  Academy 
Of  the  Vinedressers,  and  upon  Olympus 
Your  name  is  the  Cotdgno  or  the  Quinee. 


That  was  long  years  ago^  when  I  was  yoong 
And  lived  in  Rome.    Sinoe  then  I  ha>Te  beooma 
Canon  of  Florence,  and  in  thai  fiair  town 
I  hope  to  live  and  die.]    Now,  pniy  yon,  tell  ns 
The  meaning  of  your  book  and  of  your  people. 
Who  are  Grargantna  and  Grangousier, 
Friar  John  and  Roroohole  and  Fantagruel, 
And  all  the  rest  that  revel  through  your  pages  Y 

Not  I  indeed  ;  for  look  yon,  here  in  Rome, 

In  this  old  rookery,  that  men  call  Rome, 

Where  monks  and  priests,  Grod's  ravens,  eoi^;vegtte^ 

Flapping  from  every  field,  all  other  birds 

Must  imitate  the  cawing  of  the  erow. 

Or  else  must  silent  be  ;  for  if  they  utter 

Their  natural  notes,  they  mi^t  peiehanoe  ba  looad 

Beneath  the  tree,  next  mornings  olawa  in  air. 


Is  it  not  so  in  Paris  ? 

aAltKT.AIS. 

Ah,myFui8l 
What  would  the  world  be  if  there  were  no  Buis  t 
A  howling  wilderness. 


The  proverb 
That  Paris  is  the  Fkradiae  of  women, 
The  Purgatory  of  men,  the  Hell  of 

aAltKT.AIS. 

Aye  verily,  a  whole  Comedy  Divine 
If  it  were  not  so  human.    'T  is  a  town 
To  live  in,  not  to  die  in. 
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City  of  BB  f 

BABKLAM. 

And  of  salvatioiL    No  man  ean  be  wk\ 
Who  has  not  been  in  Paris. 

[nu 

Yet  joa»f 

Of  the  Parisians,  lomewbete  in  jour  booli^ 
They  are  so  fond  by  nature  and  beaotted. 
That  any  juggler,  or  a  mole  with  bells^ 
Or  a  blind  fiddler  at  a  carrefonr. 
Will  draw  a  greater  crowd  of  folk 
Than  the  best  preaeher  eTangelicaL 


Well,  that  is  true  of  Faria.]    Bnt 
Now  shall  yoo  hear  a  pleasant  little  aong^ 
Written  by  that  psalm-singing  Luthe 
Cldment  Marot,  a  special  friend  of 
[He  who  rewrote  the  ^^^**"ft"*t  of  the 
As  you  did  the  Orlando  of  Bojardo.] 


'T  is  said  he  hath  recanted. 

Rather  say 
Hath  been  decanted,  or  poured  back 
Into  the  ancient  bottle.     Now,  pUi*ntiim_ 


To  gmllop  off  to  town  poil 

Bo  oft  the  Ub«  I  cuBol  tall ; 
To  do  Tile  deed,  nor  fi«l  dl%moi 

Friar  Lobln  will  do  It  «tf . 
But  •  aober  llfo  to  lf«d. 

To  iMmor  vtrtiw  and  panos  1^ 
That  '•  a  ploiui  Chrirtiaa  daad. 

Friar  Lubln  cannot  do  IL 


To  ininKh*.  with  a  knowim 
T1k>  KiJUila  uf  (ithera  with  kk 

An<l  Iravf  jmi  wtlhnirt  rrtrnt  oi 
Fnar  Lalrfn  ataniU  aloaa. 

To  my  't  b  >-our«  w  all  in  rafa. 
If  unco  iMi  laj«  Ilia  fli^wio  II I 
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For  M  to  giiriiif  back  agaiiit 
FrUr  Lttbin  CMUMt  do  It 

With  flattering  words  snd  feotlo  ton* 

To  woo  snd  win  mbm  guilelieM  maid, 
Ganning  pander  need  yoa  nonti 

Frimr  Lubin  knowB  the  tndib 
Lood  preeoheth  he  wckaMbj^ 

But  M  for  water  doth  eediew  It ; 
Your  dog  mey  drink  it,  hot  not  he ; 

Friar  Labin  cenaot  do  it. 

BsirnuruTO  Csluhi  /ec^w  the  garden  walL 

FR4  cnmAfiiAsra 
What  noise  was  that  ? 


Some  one  haa  leaped  the  wall 
Into  yoor  flower-pots. 

VBA  sxBAanAjia 
Ai,  my  hyaoinths. 


A  gentleman  with  a  sword  I 


Hey,  dog  in  donUet  I 

Dost  thoo  come  hither  wagging  thy  short  tafl  t 
Hence,  villain  I  Gmr  I 

FRA,  BKBASnAVO. 

Why,  it  ia  Benrenoto  I 

BKHYKHUTO. 

(rood  evening,  neighbors. 

FR4  axiuaTXAira 

What  wild  prank  is  this  ? 

Ton  come  to  sup  with  ns  and  bring  yoor  knife. 

What  is  the  matter  now  ? 

BEHVKiruTO,  Beating  kimMdf. 

First,  let  me  drink 

A  thimble  full  of  wine,  and  you  shall 

[babklam. 
Pray  give  the  Signer  Benvennto  time 
To  eat  a  morsel,  for  yoor  proTerb  mys 
No  bagpipe  sounds  until  its  beUy  is  fnlL 
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Thank  y<m  ;  eaongfa.    Uark  I 


Onhonebaek. 


He  hftt  pawtwl      Thmm  wH 
Tliere  ii  no  danger. 


Senna  of  joa  may 
That  handsome  Tagabond  Loigi  Pkalei, 
Musician,  poet,  and  adventmer. 
Whom  I  so  loved,  and  took  into 
And  nursed  when  he  was  ilL 


I  know  Um  walL 


I  have  heard  Michael  Angelo 
Speak  of  his  singing  in  the  streeta  of 
An  improvisatorc. 

BBKVaifVTO. 

Aj,  the  same. 
To  show  his  gratitude  for  all  mj 
This  improvisatore  stole  from  me 
My  fiiir  Penthesilea  ;  joa  remember. 
The  damsel  bj  the  Tiber,  near  the  btidg* 
St.  Angela     Her  house  stands  oppnaite 
Iiomolo*s  osteria,  with  its  hedge 
Of  hawthorn  round  the  garden. 

FRA   SBBASTIAlia 

We  all  remember  Romulu's,  and  often 
Hav(*  wc  had  suppers  there,  and  roariny 
As  good  as  at  the  Falcon. 

RRnin. 

Arioeto 
Preferred  the  Falcon. 

BBinrRifrTa 

Well,  to-night  I 
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Soon  after  sonset,  ihirstiiig  for  revenge, 

Unto  her  house,  but  f onnd  no  one  at  home. 

She  had  gone  forth  to  ride  with  her  new  lover. 

The  heavens  were  bright  with  stars,  and  here  and  there 

The  lamps  from  windows  glimmered  on  the  river^ 

And  all  was  silent.     I  oonoealed  myself 

In  the  dariL  hedge-row. 


San  FraaeiMo's  penaaee 
Among  the  thorns ! 


Waited  what  seemed  an  hour, 
Until  I  heard  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofo 
And  saw  a  cavalcade  come  down  the  street ; 
[Penthesilea  and  Luigi  Pulei, 
Surroanded  by  a  multitade  of  friends  ;] 
A  Messer  Benvegnato  Perugino, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Pope  ;  your  gallant  captains 
Of  the  Pope's  gnard,  and  other  Inave  yoong  iellews, 
Some  dozen  swords  in  all.   The  sharp  thorns  prieked  me 
And  goaded  me,  as  one  might  goad  a  ball^ 
Almost  to  madness,  when  I  saw  Loigi 
Throw  his  arm  round  his  fair  Penthesilea, 
And  heard  him  saying  to  her,  **  One  more  kiH| 
In  spite  of  that  foal  traitor  Benvenoto  I  ^ 
Exasperated  by  the  words,  I  leaped 
From  my  concealment  with  uplifted  swofd. 
And  shouted,  '^  Ye  are  dead  men  I  **  and  the  fvoid 
Descending  on  the  shonlder  of  Loigi 
Glanced  from  a  hidden  ooat-of-mail  he  wote^ 
And  struck  my  lady's  lip.     Both  fell  together ; 
When  a  great  uproar  from  the  osterta 
Frightened  the  horses  ;  and  two  threw  tlMir  Mmn^ 
And  Benvegnato  tomUed  from  his  male  ; 
The  rest  took  flight ;  and  I,  in  the  eonftiiia^ 
Took  to  my  heels,  and  ran  throogh  many  itieefai» 
Till  hearing  hoofs,  and  fearing  I  waa  fbQowedt 
I  leaped  your  wall,  and  find  myself  at  lopptf 
Among  good  friends.    PaidoB  the  indiMEetioo. 
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The  induMsretion  ii  not  now  and  heva^ 
But  eliewhere  and  belbie. 


Now,  Scr 
What  8tmi^  adyentnxe  or  exploit  of 
Is  there  in  your  Orlando  Innamonilo 
That  can  compare  with  this  ? 


Oh. 

We  must  look  for  it  in  yoor  own  Friar  Join. 

When  with  his  convent  oroM  of 

Sprinkled  with  worn  and  faded 

He  rushed  to  battle  like  a  Faladia 

And  routed  the  rear-gnaid  of  FSoraehola. 

What  are  you  talking  of  ? 


Forcai^Ipilj 

Pentheailea. 

She  deserves  no  pity. 


Acliilles,  when  he  slew  Pentheiilea, 
Wrpt  to  behold  how  beaatifnl  she 
Can  you  not  weep  for  yours  ? 

nurwiUTOi 

MiMis 
Kor  iiood  you  ho  portica)  about  her. 
I^*avt>  that  to  Piilci  ;  he  is  sentimeataL 
Ami  now  will  I  cret'p  homrward  and  to 
And  sleep  awhile,  to  start  betimes 
I'lMMi  my  way  to  Florence.    So  good-aigki 
To  all  this  honorable  company. 

[fra  aaaAmAWK 
Ono  glass  before  yuu  go. 

RKxnucrTOk 

No  more  for  bm  ; 
Not  a  drop  more,  I  thaak  you.    Wine 
I  do  not  like  much  wine. 
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Atallerenti 
Ton  most  not  go  alone. 


Why  not  alone  ?] 


Ton  might  perehanee  enooonter  on  the  way 
Tour  phantom  horseman. 

FBA.   SEBAflmAjrO. 

All  of  OB  will  go 
And  see  jou  safe. 


And  sing  along  the  streets. 
Mosio  at  night  is  sweet  to  those  idio  make  it. 
And  sweeter  still  to  people  in  their  beds 
Who  cannot  sleep. 


Friends,  it  is  too  mnoh  troaUe. 


TBA   SSBASTKAVa 

Speak  not  of  that. 


Fra  Bastian,  lead  the  way. 
We  follow  jou.    Ah,  poor  Penthesilea  1 

January  1,  1874.] 

Page  133.      THE  CONYEMT  OF  SAKTA  ANNA  UBI  FirKABI. 


Thia  icene,  like  other  portiooB  of  the  mannsoript,  was  placed 
in  a  separate  wrapper,  which  has  on  it  the  Tarious  memotanda 
made  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  eoene  to  the  week,  as,  the 
ages  of  Vittoria  and  Michael  Angelo  respeetlTely  fai  the  year 
1547,  with  the  further  menunandmn:  "Tfane  of  Find  IIL, 
Aleasandro  Farnese.  Caraffa  not  yet  Pope."  It  was  endofeed: 
'*Thi8  scene  most  be  mppreseed  and  another  at  Fttmao  Gesa- 
rini  substituted."  Accordingly  Soene  ▼!.  ef  FaK  Seeottd  was 
made  a  constituent  pari  of  the  dnunatae  poem,  and  the  one  which 
now  follows  was  rejected. 

ViTTOBiA  Colohva;  Jux2A.  GovBAaa. 

JOUA. 

Vittoria  1 
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vrrrouA. 
Dearest  Julia  I  you  in  Robm  ? 
Come  to  my  arms,  come  to  mj  heart  ooss 

JULIA. 

Ah,  let  me  look  at  you.    How  pale  jon  an. 
And  suffering. 


No,  not  snfflering  ;  only  djia^. 
Ton  give  me  life  again.     What  joy  it  is 
To  see  your  face,  to  hear  your  Toiee  oooe  nan  ! 
Yon  bring  with  yon  a  bieath  of  youth 
When  did  yon  come  to  Rome  ? 

JTLIA. 

Bat 

And  come  to  And  you  hidden  in  a 
But  that  doth  not  surprise  me,  for  I  know 
Your  fondness  for  these  melaadnly  plaen 
Which  are  to  me  unfriendly  and  repolim. 

▼nrouA. 
How  glad  I  am  that  you  haye  eome  tfr<daj 
Above  aW  other  days,  and  at  the  hour 
When  most  I  need  you. 

JTUA. 

Do  yoQ  CTBT  and  na  T 

▼nroBiA. 
Always  ;  and  most  of  all  to^y  and  bow. 

JVUA. 

And  for  what  reason  ? 

TITTOUA. 

Sit  dowa  ban  baana  an 
And  I  will  tell  you. 

JT'UA. 

Now  shall  I  pby  the  part 

Of  your  confpssor,  as  you  hare  been  miaa 
So  many  times.     You  are  absolTed  already. 

▼nTC»HIA. 

I>u  you  remember,  Julia,  when  w«  walkad 
One  afternoon  upon  the  garden  lamn 
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At  Ischia,  and  Fra  Bemazdino  came 
And  interrupted  our  long  converaation  ? 

Well  I  remember  it,  but  it  aeema  to  me 
Something  unreal,  that  has  never  been. 
That  I  have  only  read  of  in  a  book 
Or  heard  from  some  one  eUe. 


Ten  yean  and  mom 
Have  passed  sinee  then,  and  many  things  have  happened 
In  those  ten  years.    How  many  friends  are  dead  : 
Marco  Fhiminio,  whom  we  all  admired 
And  loved  as  our  Catullus ;  dear  Valdesso^ 
The  noble  champion  of  free  thought  and  speech ; 
And  Cardinal  Ippolito,  yonr  friend. 

JUUA. 

Oh,  do  not  speak  that  name  1    His  sodden  deatiii 
O'ercomes  me  now  as  it  o'ercame  me  then. 
Let  me  forget  it ;  for  my  memory 
Serves  me  too  often  as  an  unkind  friend^ 
And  I  remember  things  I  should  forget» 
While  I  forget  the  things  I  should  remember. 

viTTOBiA,  ewdnudng  JUUA« 
Forgive  me,  dearest  Julia  I    Never  more 
Will  I  awaken  in  your  memory 
A  thought  that  gives  yon  pain.    Now  let  ns  speak 
Of  one  who  was  the  friend  of  both  of  ns, 
The  good  Fra  Bernardino.    He  is  gone. 
Has  fled  from  Italy  and  crossed  the  Alps, 
Being  in  terror  of  the  Inquisition 
That  summoned  him  to  Rome,  for  having  preftdied 
That  He  who  made  us  all  without  our  help 
Could  save  us  without  any  aid  of  ours. 

JUUA* 

How  pitiless  is  CarafFa  I 


Yes ;  he  siti 
For  hours  together  with  his  Irienda  wi  iMdp 
Drinking  the  blaek  and  fiery  wiae  el  Naplee 
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And  enniiig  hfizetiet.    HeliM  twnight 
Into  the  diut  the  houBe  of  the  Colo«a% 
Haa  seized  upon  our  catties  and  *l^wi«i-f|^ 
And  giyen  them  to  hia  nephawBy  ^^'^''^g  ■ 
Rebels  to  €rod  and  to  the  Bonun  Clmveh. 


Yon  frighten  me.    I  dare  not  staj  ia 
Where  such  fool  deeds  an  done. 


Toahttfv 

For  refnge  in  these  eyil  day^  hat  ( 
This  convent  onlj. 

JUUA. 

FI7  with  me  to  FoadL 
We  will  live  o*er  again  our  happj  daj% 
And  teach  our  memories  to  forget  the  paet. 
The  air  is  purer  there,  and  we  can  hveathe 
More  freely  than  in  Rome. 


Impoarihie  t 
I  am  a  shadow.    Look  at  me ;  these  haadi^ 
These  cheeks,  these  eyes,  these  treistjs  that  wj 
Once  thought  so  beautiful,  and  I  was  pniod  of 
Because  he  thought  them  so,  are  faded  qaita. 
All  beauty  gone  from  them.    Do  yoa  — **— ^^^^ 
I  chid  you  once  at  Ischia,  when  yon  told  me 
That  Fra  Bastiano  was  to  paint  your  poftoait  t 

jruA. 
Yes,  I  remember  it. 


Then  chide 
For  I  confess  to  something  still 
Old  as  I  am,  and  faded,  and  furlorBp 
I  have  at  last  consented  to  the  wishes 
Of  Michael  Angclo  to  draw  my  face  ; 
'T  wa.H  not  frum  vanity  that  I  consented. 
But  from  the  love  I  bear  to  this 


jruA. 
How  glad  I  am  I    *T  will  be  a  portnit  eC  ywi 
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Such  as  has  not  been  painted.    We  shall  all 
Quarrel  to  have  it. 

TITTOBIA. 

What  o'clock  is  it  ? 
Not  far  from  noon. 

^  VITTOBIA. 

Then  he  will  soon  be  heie. 
Yon  shoold  make  ready  for  him. 

VITTQB14* 

lam  readj. 

JUUA« 

What,  in  this  poor  attire  ? 

yxnoBiA. 

I  haye  no  other. 
These  are  the  garments  I  have  always  worn 
Since  I  am  in  the  oonyeni. 

JUI2A. 

This  white  wimple. 
That  hides  yoor  hair  ?    This  sable  robe  of  serge 
That  makes  yon  seem  a  nnn  ? 

YITTQBIA. 

T  is  not  mj  dress 
That  he  would  paint,  but  me.    Just  as  I  am 
Shall  he  portray  me.    Would  yon  have  me  send 
For  silks  and  satins,  and  array  myself 
In  gaudy  colors,  as  if  I  were  young 
And  beautiful,  as  yon  are  ?    This  apparel 
Becomes  my  face.    They  both  are  worn  and  fiidady 
And  tell  the  story  of  a  life  consumed 
In  vigils,  and  in  fastings  of  the  soul ; 
And  thus  will  I  be  painted.    Ebok  I  I  hear 
A  footstep  in  the  passage. 

Itishii. 
No  nun  or  lady  Abbess  oyer  walked 
The  corridor  with  snch  a  step  as  that 
Shall  I  retire? 
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No  ;  ftay  and  talk  witk 
The  portrait  will  be  better  for  joor 

JUUA. 

Then  I  will  staj  ;  and  yet  I  shall  not 
The  presence  of  great  men  doth  take  froiB  ■• 
All  power  of  speech.    I  onlj  gaie  at  theiB 
In  silent  wonder,  as  if  they  ware  made 
Out  of  a  different  clay  from  other  mottakg 
Or  were  inhabitants  <rf  another  pUnat. 

2ia^  16,  1872.] 

Page  176.     THE  LAST  aCKirs. 

This  scene,  so  entitled,  was  at  flat  deaJgaed  Co  deeo  the  pi^ 
of  Michael  Angelo^  bnt  the  aothor  afftsrvaid  Maffced  k  l»  hi 
omitted,  choosing  eitlier  to  let  the  poem  end  with  the  i 
studio  or  failing  to  supply  a  new  finale. 

MirHAF.L   An«eu)*8  bed-room,     Micbakl  AvoBiA,  T< 
Cavauske,   Dahixlb   da  VoiTTaas,   Fkni 
AscAiria 

CAVALUKB,  Osirft. 

How  is  the  Master  ? 

DOVATL 

Very  near  to  daath. 

CAVALOOtB. 

Is  there  no  hope  ? 

DOMATI. 

None.    Death  comsa 
His  f(>ver  has  abated,  but  it  k*aTes  him 
Kzhausted  of  all  strength.     I  am  ashamed 
'iliHt  all  my  boasted  art  cannot  restore 
Nor  lengthen  out  his  lifo. 

VOLTEKaA. 

Nopharmaey 
Can  cMirt'  oM  nf^v.    Thcro  is  no  remedy 
Fur  that  clijM*aKe  but  death. 

i'AVAUXHK. 

U  he  islssp  ? 
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DOflTATL 

Sometimes  he  sleeps  awhile^  then  sadden^ 
Booses  himself,  and  fslls  asleep  again. 

laCHAXL  AVOXLOti 

Has  Leonardo  oome? 


Not  jet. 

lOGBABXi  AVOSLOb 

Ah  mat 

How  long  he  is  m  coming. 

GAYAUKBS. 

Bnt  oonsider^ 
The  way  is  long  from  Floirenee  here  to  Bona. 

mCHABL  AVCOLO. 

Voltezra  ?    Cavaliere?  are  jon  here  ? 


We  are  hoth  near  you. 

laOHAXL  AVOXIXK 

lam thankhd  to  joo. 
Giye  me  jonr  hands.    Let  me  die  thus  between  joo. 
I  who  once  boasted  that  I  had  no  friends,  — 
And  needed  none  —  I  need  yon  now  and  hsfa  yoo. 

GAYAUKBS. 

Always,  and  more  than  erer,  now  yonr  friends. 

laCHAXL  AVOXU>. 

If  my  roagh  speech  hath  giren  yoa  offenee 

At  any  time,  or  if  at  any  time 

In  thought  or  word  or  action  I  haye  wroBfed  joot 

Forgive  me. 


There  is  nothing  to  f orgife. 
Ton  haye  been  always  kind  and  generoaa 
To  both  of  us. 

laoBAKL  A]r<nu>. 

[All  the  foreshorteaed  past 
Seems  to  me  now  bat  as  a  single  point 
The  boy,  that  fiye  and  seyenty  years  ago 
Chiselled  the  Fann's  Head  in  Lorenao^s  gardeas 
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Hm  COBB  to  tUk] 

Do  Bodoiy  IB  tke  dqr  UmI 
Toar  pcmjca  at 
Unleswith 

Wewfll 


Of  n J  long  life  iwHapwt  aad  fall 
Like  tenta  of  Mldieii,  whoan 
When  tbe  kai;  war  ii  otcr.    Wkaft  to 
In  thu  fliprane,  inevitable  hosr 
Are  all  my  vocki  of  lealptaie  aad  of 
The  J  teem  to  me  but  as  tke  books 
That  tebool-boTB  leavo  bebiad 
Is  opened,  and  they  nub  intotba 

CAT 

Toon  are  imoMstal 


O 

Think  too  to  ioothe  me  vitb  incb  idle 

The  soul  alone,  and  what  ii  of  the  wmA 

Can  be  immortal.     All  the  i«t  k  doM. 

What  oocnpation  will  be  fonad  for  nm^ 

What  work  can  I  do  in  the  other  vorid, 

I,  who  in  this  world  have  eooHBad  oiy  dayi 

In  hewing  stone,  and  painting  walb  of  plnitor  t 

You  have  created  forms  of  power  and 
That  show  the  utmost  limiU  of  aU  ait, 
Au(i  like  the  Pillan  of  lleKaloa  wiD 
As  landmarks  and  as  signals,  that 
Nf»  man  shall  venture  farther  on  that  i 

KICHABL  AJfOBUX 

Sludl  I  build  up  aerial  palaces 

Anil  cburt'hes  in  the  air  ?  or  shape  tha 

<  )f  Siiiuts  and  Martyrs  in  the 
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DOKATL 

Disturb  him  not,  for  death  is  olo6e  upon  him. 
Look  at  his  hands.    See  how  hb  thombe  drop  down 
And  hide  themselyes  beneath  his  palms. 

CAYALDEBB. 


Isaeit 


What  doth  it  mean,  Donati  ? 

DOHATL 


rrisangn 


Of  near4ipproaching  death. 

YOIiTKBBA. 

The  grand  old  man  I 
With  what  becoming  dignity  he  enters 
The  unknown  world,  as  if  he  had  been  sent 
As  an  ambassador  from  earth  to  heayen. 

MICBABL  AXQWUX 

A  sound  is  in  mj  ears  as  of  the  sea. 
This  is  Carrara  ;  this  is  the  white  erag 
I  would  have  fashioned  into  human  shiqpe^ 
Colossal,  looking  sea-ward,  as  a  mark 
For  mariners  to  sail  by.    Was  it»  think  yon^ 
A  foolish  thought  ? 

OAYALIXXn. 

Nay,  't  was  a  noble  one ; 
As  all  your  thoughts  haye  been. 

WfC?ffA»L  AXOX&O. 

lam  too  old 
To  do  it  now.    My  thoughts  are  elsewhere  tuned. 

CAYALDEBB. 

Tes,  you  have  done  enough  ;  your  work  ia  ended ; 
Tou  may  repose  in  peace,  nor  fe^  xegret 
At  what  is  left  undone  for  other  hands. 

[mICHABL  AHOBLO. 

The  saddest  thing  in  dying  is  to  leaye 
One's  work  unfinished.    If  now  from  tUs  wiadiMr 
Mine  eyes  could  see,  against  the  eYenfaig  sly 
St  Peter's  dome,  as  in  my  mind  I  sae  ity 
Then  should  I  die  oontent. 
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GAT 


One  of  these  daji  I  ihall  go  back  U> 
See  to  it  that  St  Peter's  ehniek  be 
According  to  m J  plans, 

GATALIBB& 

WepraniNiis 

So  far  as  in  08  lies,  it  shall  be  doBS.] 


My  soul  to  God  ;  my  body  to  the  eutk  ; 
My  worldly  goods  unto  my  next  of  Idu  ; 
My  memory  —  to  the  keeping  of  —  mj  MiBdk   [ 

DOKATL 

What  is  the  boor  ? 


T  is  near  tha  boor  of 
Hark  I  liiiten  I 

Nuns  nngiitg  in  a  mti$kbonm§ 
Miserere 

March  3,  1874.] 


II.    UNACKNOWLEDGED    AND     UKCOLLBCIID 

TRANSLATIONS. 


The  history  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
been  given  in  the  Introductory  Nolo  to  the 
the  present  volume.   As  indieated  tbove»  a 
wuro  contributed  by  Mr.  Longfellow  to 
as  to  hijt  two  r«>I lections.   The  Poeti  tmd  Pimnf  9f 
and  Pontut  of  Places,  which  were  signed  by 
sumo  ruAAon  wun*  not  included  in  any  of  tha 
p4irtry  which  he  put  forth  from  time  to 
haw  Iwcii  rt'coven.*d  and  placed  in  their 
11m  prfM'ut  voliinie.     lU'»ideS  tlMpm  ngned 
there  an-  a  numlM*r  which  may  be  traeed 
tu  Mr.  Longfellow's  pea,  aad  in 


.ji 
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of  this  edition  they  have  heen  leBerred  for  the  Appendix, 
and  aie  here  given  with  ref erenees  to  their  previoos  poblioa- 
tion. 

LETMEGO  WABM. 

BT  JJJIB  DK  a^yoOR4  T  ABOOIB. 

Pabliahed  in  I%e  New  England  Magaxine,  Jidj^  1881,  end  af- 
terward in  The  Poets  and  Poetry  <if  Europe. 

Let  me  go  warm  and  many  still ; 
And  let  the  world  laogfay  an'  it  wi 


Let  others  mnse  on  earthly  things,  — 
The  fall  of  thrones,  the  fate  of  kings, 

And  those  whose  fame  the  world  doth  fiU  ; 
Whilst  muffins  sit  enthroned  in  trays, 
And  orange-punch  in  winter  sways 
The  merry  sceptre  of  my  days  ;^ 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  wilL 


He  that  the  royal  purple 

From  golden  plate  a  thousand  cares 

Doth  swallow  as  a  gilded  pill  : 
On  feasts  like  these  I  turn  my  back, 
Whilst  puddings  in  my  roasting^ jaek 
Beside  the  chimney  hiss  and  eraok  ;— 

And  let  the  world  laugh,  an'  it  wilL 

And  when  the  wintry  tempest  blows, 
And  January's  sleets  and  snows 

Are  spread  o'er  everj  yaie  and  hSUk^ 
With  one  to  tell  a  merry  tale 
O'er  roasted  nuts  and  hwmmiiyiB^ 
I  sit,  and  care  not  for  the  gale  ;<— 

And  let  the  world  laa^  an*  it  wiU. 

Let  merchants  traverse  seas  and  laadsy 
For  silver  mines  and  golden  sands ; 
Whilst  I  beside  some  shadowy  fill» 
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Juft  where  its  babUing  f oaataia 
Do  sit  and  gmther  etoaee  aad  ■hel]|^ 
And  hear  the  tale  the  Uackfatrd  talk  ;  — 
And  let  the  world  langh,  aa*  it  wilL 

For  Hero's  mke  the  Grecian  lowr 
The  storm  J  Hellespont  swam  otmt : 

I  cross,  without  the  fear  of  ill. 
The  wooden  bridge  that  slow 
The  Madrigal's  enchanting  sida% 
Or  barefoot  wade  throogh  Tepei^ 

And  let  the  world  laugh*  aa'  it  vilL 

But  since  the  Fates  so  cruel  proia^ 
ThaX  Pyramus  should  die  of  lora. 

And  loTe  should  gentle  Thiabe  kill ; 
My  ThUbe  be  an  apple-tart* 
The  sword  I  plunge  into  her  heait 
The  tooth  that  bites  the  crust  apart*  — 

And  let  the  world  laogh,  aa*  it  wiO. 


THE  NATTVITT  OF  CHRIST. 

BY   LCIS  DE  odvOOBA   T 


Printod  in  the  article  on  Hpaniak  DrvtiiimaJ 
in  The  yartk  Amenean  Beview,  April,  188i. 

To-  i>A Y  from  the  Aurora's  bosom 
A  piuk  has  fallen,  —  a  crimson 
And  oh,  bow  glorious  rests  the  haj 
( )n  which  the  fidlcn  blossom  lay. 


Whou  siliMii'e  gtMitlj  had  unfnriad 
llt*r  iiiiiiitli*  over  all  brlow* 
Anil,  eruwuMi  with  winter's  frost 
Ni^ht  Rwaypfl  the  act^ptre  of  the 
Amid  ihf  ^ItMini  (IcHcrnding  Mow* 
1*1  ton  the  niunart'irn  fn»iea 
A  pink  lias  fallm,  —  a  crimson 
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The  only  flower  the  Y iigin  boie 
(Aurora  fair,)  within  her  bieasty 
She  gaye  to  earth,  jet  still  pomewed 
Her  virgin  blossom  as  before  : 
The  hay  that  colored  drop  caressed,  — 
Receiyed  upon  its  faithful  bosom 
That  single  flower, — a  cximscm  bloflsom. 

The  manger,  unto  which  'twas  giyen^ 
£yen  amid  wintxy  snows  and  cold. 
Within  its  fostering  arms  to  fold 
The  blushing  flower  that  fell  from  Heayen, 
Was  as  a  canopy  of  gold,^ 
A  downy  couch,  —  where  on  its  bosom 
That  flower  had  fiiUen, — that  erimson  Mowoat 


THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  YIBGIN. 

BT  LUIS  FQMGB  DB  lAOV. 

Printed  in  the  artiole  on  Spamah  Devotional  and  Moral  Pottrjf 
in  The  North  American  JUriew^  April,  1882.  In  Tk§  Pod$  and 
Poetry  of  Europe^  Mr.  Longfellow  gaye  the  same  poem  in  Sir  John 
Bowring^B  tniniilstinn. 

Ladt  !  tlune  upward  flight 
The  opening  heayens  leoeiyo  with  jofyfnl  soag  : 

Blest,  who  thy  garments  bright 

May  seize,  amid  the  throng. 
And  to  the  sacred  mount  float  peaoefnlly  along. 

Bright  angels  are  around  thee. 
They  that  haye  senred  thee  from  thy  birth  are  thera : 

Their  hands  with  stars  haye  crowned  thee  ; 

Thou,  — peerless  Queen  of  air, 
As  sandals  to  thy  feet  the  sQyer  mooo  dost 


Celestial  doye  I  so  meek 
And  mild  and  fair  I — oh,  let  thy  peaoeiftil  ajte 
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This  tbonij  Tillfly  Mek^ 
Where  snoh  iweet  hlmmiin  lie. 
But  where  the  toiiA  of  Eve  in  paia 

For  if  the  impriioiied  wool 
Could  eatch  the  farightiieH  of  that  hemwiy  m 

T  would  own  its  sweet  eontiQl 

And  gently  pass  awajy 
Drawn  by  its  magnet  power  to  ma  sienMl  daj. 


THE  DISEMBODIED  SPfRTT. 


BT  HEBKAXDO  OB 

Printed  in  TU  Sem  England  Maganme^  OMober,  USL 

Pure  Spirit !  that  within  a  form  of  elay 
Once  veiled  the  brightness  of  thj  nadve  sky  ; 
In  dreamless  slumber  sealed  thy  homing  eys^ 
Nor  heavenward  sought  to  wing  thy  flight  nway ! 

He  that  chastised  thee  did  at  length  nnclnee 
Thy  prison  doors,  and  give  thee  sweet 
Unloosed  the  mortal  coil,  eternal  peace 
lieceived  thee  to  its  stillness  and  repose. 

Loiik  down  once  more  fmni  thy  celestial 
Help  me  to  rise  and  be  immortal  there,  — 
An  earthly  vaiM>r  melting  into  air  ;  — 

For  my  whole  soul,  with  secret  ardor  swelliig^ 
From  earth's  dark  mansion  struggles  to  be  fm» 
And  longs  tu  soar  away  and  be  at  rast  with 


d 
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IDEAL  BEAUTT. 


Dhino  HDor,  qw  «n«i>niie  7  Jonto 


BT  HEBXAHDO  BX  »»»»»» ^ 

FHnted  in  2^  New  England  Magazine,  DeocnilMr,  188L 

O  Light  serene  I  present  in  him  n^  farettUiM 
That  love  divine,  which  kindles  yet  restrains 
The  high-bom  soul  —  that  in  its  mortal  chaim 
Heavenward  aspires  for  love's  immortal  wreaths  I 

Rich  golden  locks,  within  whose  clustered  ends 
Celestial  and  eternal  treasures  lie ! 
A  voice  that  breathes  angelic  harmonj 
Among  bright  coral  and  unspotted  pc«ris  I 

What  marvellous  beanty  I    Of  the  high  estate 
Of  immortality,  within  this  light 
Transparent  veil  of  flesh,  a  glimpse  is  given  ; 

And  in  the  glorious  form,  I  contemplate, 

(Although  its  brightness  blinds  my  feeble  sight,) 
The  immortal  still  I  seek  and  follow  on  to  Heaven  I 

THE  LOVER'S  OOMPLAINT. 


Rojo  Ml,  qua  eon ' 

CotaM  al  puzpono  7  alto  cMow 


BT  HXRHAVDO  DB 

Pabliihed  in  Hu  New  England  Magaxim,  Deonabar,  188L 

Bright  Sun  I  that,  flaming  through  the  ndd-day  iky, 
Fillest  with  light  heaven's  blue,  deep-vaulted  aid^ 
Say,  hast  thou  seen  in  thy  celestial  mareh 
One  hue  to  rival  this  blue,  tranquil  eye  ? 

Thou  Summer  Wind,  of  soft  and  delicate  tooeh, 
Fanning  me  gently  with  thy  oool,  fiedi  pinioa, 
Say,  hast  thou  found,  in  all  thy  wide  domhiimi, 
Tresses  of  gold,  that  can  delight  so  maeh  ? 

Moon,  honor  of  the  night  1    Thou  i^orioiif  ehoir 
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Of  wandering  FUuiets  and  etennl  Stan  I 
Say,  hare  ye  seen  two  peerieaa  otIm  Uk«  ikmm  ? 
Answer  me»  Sun,  Air,  Mooii»  and  Steia  of  tn  — - 
Hear  ye  my  woe%  that  know  no  hnaniia  nor  faan  ? 
See  ye  these  eniel  atan,  that  fanghfeea  aad  y«t 


ART  AND  NATURE. 
{El  Arte  tf  la  NaimraUm.} 

BT  FBAHCiaOO  PB  MBBSAMX 

Fint  pabliihed  in  The  New  EmgUmd  Ma^amim  for 
1832,  and  afterward  in  the  CopUu  de  Mawnqma 


The  works  of  human  artifice  aoon  tire 
The  curious  eye  ;  the  fountain's  fpnrUinf  i3. 
And  gardens,  when  adorned  bf  haouui  skil^ 
Reproach  the  feeble  hand,  the  ¥au 

But  oh  !  the  free  and  wild  magnifleenee 
Of  Nature,  in  her  Uriah  boors,  dolk 
In  admiration  silent  and  intense. 
The  soul  of  him  who  hath  a  soul  to  fecL 

The  river  xnoring  on  its  eeaseless  way. 
The  verdant  reach  of  meadows  Cair 
And  the  blue  hills,  that  bonnd  the  syHas 

Thciie  Hpeiik  of  grandeur,  that  defies  deeaj,^ 
Proclaim  the  Eternal  Architect  od  Ugh, 
Who  stamps  on  all  his  works  his  own 


THE  TWO  nARVEST& 

(La»  tint  Mie»e».) 

RT  FRAifruoo  na  mbdbjuhk 

PirKt  pnMinhiHl  in  Tkr  \tv  En^amd  Hafogimt  for 
I8:t2,  and  .iftiTwar«i  in  tlii*  CufUaji  dt  Mamri^m 

Hi'T  vestrnlav  theiie  few  and  hnnrr  sheaTes 
Waved  in  the  golden  hanrest ;  Iron  the 
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I  saw  the  blade  shoot  opwaid,  and  the  grain 
Put  forth  the  unripe  ear  and  tender  leaves. 

Then  the  glad  upland  smiled  upon  the  vieWy 
And  to  the  air  the  broad  green  leares  nnxolledt 
A  peerless  emerald  in  each  silken  fold. 
And  on  each  palm  a  pearl  of  morning  dew. 

And  thus  sprang  up  and  ripened  in  brief  spaoe 
AU  that  beneath  the  reiqier's  siekle  died. 
All  that  smiled  beauteous  in  the  summer-tide. 

And  what  are  we  ?  a  copy  of  that  race. 
The  later  hairest  of  a  longer  year  1 
And  oh  I  how  many  hXi  before  the  ripened  ear  I 


CLEAR  HONOR  OF  THE  LIQUH)  ELElfENT. 

O  oliro  koaor  M  U^qMo  ataMBta. 

BT  LUIS  DX  CkSvOOBA  T  ABQOXB. 

Printed  in  The  New  England  Magtuine,  Augost,  1S88. 

CiJBAR  honor  of  the  liquid  element. 
Sweet  rivulet  of  shining  silver  sheen  I 
Whose  waters  steal  along  the  meadows  green, 
With  gentle  step,  and  murmur  of  content  I 

When  she,  for  wlKmi  I  bear  each  fierce  extreme^ 
Beholds  herself  in  thee, — then  Love  dotfa  tnoe 
The  snow  and  crimson  of  that  lovely  face 
Li  the  soft  gentle  movement  of  thy  stream. 

Then,  smoothly  flow  as  now ;  and  set  not  free 
The  crystal  curb  and  undulating  rein 
Which  now  thy  current's  headlong  speed  i  est  r sin  ; 

Lest,  broken  and  confused  the  image  rest 
Of  such  rare  charms  on  the  deep-heaving  boreaat 
Of  him  who  holds  and  sways  the  trident  of  ihtb 
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PRAISE  OF  LTTTLX  WQMBL 

BT  JUAX  nns  DB 


in  Spamiak  Lmn^mmge  mmd  Idtmmmw  fa  Bi  JM 
Anterican  Review,  Aptil,  1833,  Mid  aitmt  ■mi 

Poetry  of  Europe. 

I  WXBH  to  nuike  my  neraiOD  bvie^  —  to 

tioDy  — 
For  a  never-ending  leniMni  is  my  atter 
I  like  short  women,  —  wits  at  law 

tion,  — 
And  am  always  most  delighted  with  ChiDgs  of 

A  babbler  is  a  langfaing-stoek ;  lie  ^  a  fool 

grinning ; 
Bot  little  women  lore  so  moeliy  one  falla  m  low 

ning. 
There  arc  ¥romen  who  are  Teiy  tall,  aod  yvt 

winning, 
And  in  the  change  of  short  for  long  repeotaa 

ning. 

To  praise  the  little  women  Lore  bewMght  bm  la  b^ 

To  tell  their  noble  qualities  is  qnite  bajood  icfM^f : 
S<»  I  '11  prais<»  the  little  women,  and  yooH  fiod  lbs 

amusing : 
Thf*y  arts  I  know,  as  cold  as  snow,  whilst 

diffusing. 


They  *re  cold  without,  whilst  warm  withb  the 

is  raging  ; 
They  're  gay  and  pleasant  in  the  street,  ^  aoCI, 

engaging  ; 
llicY're  thnftvand  disereet  at  home,  —  the  CBTCi  off 

assuaging  : 
Alt  tliiit  and  more  ;  ^  try,  and  yon  11  find  hov  tamm  h 

presaging. 
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In  a  little  pieoions  itone  what  splendor  meets  the  ejes ! 
In  a  little  lump  of  sugar  how  moch  of  sweetness  lies  I 
So  in  a  little  woman  love  grows  and  mnltipUes  : 
Ton  recollect  the  proverb  says,  —  A  word  unto  (he  wUe, 

A  pepper-corn  is  very  small,  bat  seasons  everj  dinner 
More  than  all  other  oondiments,  atthoagfa  'tis  sprinUed 

thinner : 
Just  so  a  little  woman  is,  if  Love  will  let  yon  win  her, — 
There 's  not  a  joj  in  all  the  world  yon  will  not  find  within 

her. 

And  as  within  the  little  rose  yon  find  the  liohett  dyes. 
And  in  a  little  grain  of  gold  mnoh  priee  and  valne  liM^ 
As  from  a  little  balsam  mnoh  odor  doth  arise, 
So  in  a  little  woman  there 's  a  taste  of  paradise. 

Even  as  the  little  mby  its  secret  worth  betrays^ 
Color,  and  price,  and  virtue,  in  the  clearness  of  its  fay%— 
Just  so  a  little  woman  much  excellence  displaySf 
Beauty,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  fidelity  always. 

Hie  skylark  and  the  nightingale,  thon^  small  and  li^  of 

wing, 
Tet  warble  sweeter  in  the  grove  than  all  the  birds  that  sing : 
And  so  a  little  woman,  though  a  very  little  thing. 
Is  sweeter  far  than  sugar,  and  flowers  that  Uoom  in  9fitm§» 

The  magpie  and  the  golden  thrush  have  many  a  thrilling 

note. 
Each  as  a  gay  musician  doth  strain  his  little  throaty-^ 
A  merry  little  songster  in  his  green  and  yellow  ooai  x 
And  such  a  little  woman  is,  when  Love  doth  main  her  dote* 

There 's  nau^  can  be  compared  to  heart  thzooi^boiit  the 

wide  creation ; 
She  is  a  paradise  on  earth, — our  greatest  eofl^inhti(nil^ «— 
So  cheerful,  gay,  and  happy,  so  free  from  all  vasatiai  I 
In  fine,  she 's  better  in  the  proof  than  in  aat&oipatioB. 
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If  M  her  nie  ineMMM  ue 

Then  suiely  it  is  good  to  be  from  all  tlie 

iVitno  of  two  evUt  cAoom  tki  Im^-^mad  a 

East: 
By  eonaequeneey  of  womaa-ldBd  be  mam  to 


MILAOROS  DE  NUESTRA  SESoRA, 

BT  OOXEALO  DB 


A  paang«  from  the  Introdootioa  of  tiM 
tide  on  Spamtk  Lamgwge  and  LiUnimn  m  Tit  iVerfl 
Review,  April,  1833,  and  in  71«  PoeU  ami  Pagty 


I,  GoNZAix)  DE  BKBCEOy  in  the  gentle 
Wending  upon  a  pilgrimage,  came  to  a  iDeadov''a 
All  green  was  it  and  beautiful,  with  iloweiB  far 
A  pleasant  spot,  I  ween,  wherein  the  ttKwwUmr 

Flowers  with  the  sweetest  odors  filled  all  the 
And  not  alone  refreshed  the  sense,  but  stole  the 


On  every  side  a  fonntain  gushed, 

fair, 
Ice-cold  beneath  the  summer  son,  but 


There  on  the  thick  and  shadowy 

green. 
Were  the   fig  and  the  pomegranate,  the 

seen  ; 
And  other  fruits  of  rarious  kinds,  the  tufted  leaiee 
None  were  unpleasant  to  the  tastc^  and  mmm  dm^edL  I 

ween. 


Till'  vordun*  of  the  meadow  green,  the  odor  ai 
'r\w  grati^ful  Hhadows  of  the  trees,  tempered  with 

showen, 
IU*fn>.NhiMl  me  in  the  burning  beat  of  the  maittf 

hciuDi : 
Oh,  on«*  inif^ht  live  upon  the  balm  and  fragimBaa  ef 

bowers  I 
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Ne'er  had  I  foiiiid  on  earth  a  spot  that  had  siidi  power  to 

please, 
Such  shadows  from  the  summer  sniiy  sach  odors  on  the 

breeze : 
I  threw  my  mantle  on  the  groond,  that  I  might  rest  at  ease. 
And  stretched  upon  the  greensward  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 

trees. 

There  soft  reclining  in  the  shade,  all  cares  beside  me  flung, 
I  heard  the  soft  and  mellow  notes  that  through  the  woodland 

rung: 
Ear  neyer  listened  to  a  strain,  from  instnunent  or  toiigne» 
So  mellow  and  harmonious  as  the  songs  above  me  sung. 

SONQ  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Pobliihed  in  the  series  of  papers  entitled  The  Biaak  B9A  9f  a 
Country  8choolma$ter  in  Hie  Kmekerboeker  Magasim.  The  num- 
ber eontaining  this  translation  from  a  German  popular  ma% 
that  for  September,  1834. 

Forth  rolled  the  Rhine-stream  strong  and  deep 
Beneath  Helvetia's  Alpine  steeps 
And  joined  in  youthful  company 
Its  f  eUow-traTellers  to  the  sea. 

In  Crermany  embraced  the  Rhine, 
The  Neokar,  the  Mosel,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Mni, 
And  strengthened  by  each  rushing  tide. 
Onward  he  marched  in  kingly  pride. 

But  soon  from  his  enfeebled  grasp 

The  satraps  of  his  power, 
The  current's  flowing  veins  nndai^ed — 

He  moves  in  pride  no  mote. 

Forth  the  confederate  waters  hceike 

On  that  rebellious  day, 
And,  bursting  from  their  monaieh'f  join, 

Each  chose  a  separate  way. 
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WftU,  iMel,  Laefc  mod  Weabft»  an,  d 
flowed  ndewarda  o^er  the  laad. 

And  a  nuneleH  brook,  hj  Leydea*!  «4 
The  Rhine  nnk  in 


WKITTKN  nr  THS  BUim  or  AK  OLD  c 
(Elegie  in  dm  Buimem  eimu  aUm 

BT  FRXKDBICH  TCW 

PaUidMd  in  Tk$  Pod$  aad  Poiiry 


SiLBMT,  in  the  Teil  of  evening  twfl^fhl^ 

ReeU  the  plain  ;  the  woodland  aoaf  ii 
Save  that  here,  amid  theee  mooldeii^g 

Chirps  a  cricket,  moomfnlly  aad  ehrilL 
Silence  sinks  from  skiea  withont  a 
Slowly  wind  the  herds  from  field 

And  the  weary  hind  to  tiie  wpoM 

Of  his  father's  lowly  eottaga 


Here,  upon  this  hill,  by  forests 
*Mid  the  ruins  of  departed  dayi, 

By  the  awful  shapes  of  Eld 
Sadness  I  unto  thee  my  song  I  niM  f 

Sadly  think  I  what  in  gray  old  ages 

Were  these  wrei>ks  of  lordly  heritagea : 
A  majestic  caxtle,  like  a  orown. 
Placed  upon  the  mountain's  brow  of 


There,  whero  round  the  oolnran's 
Saillv  wliisperinff,  olinpi  the  iTy 

And  till'  rvcninf*  twilight's  moamfnl 
hi  ink  ft  the  empty  window-epare 

HIcsmmI.  perhaps,  a  father^s  tearfsl  eya 

( hin*  thi'  nublcst  sun  of  Germany  ; 


i 
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One  whose  heart,  with  high  amhitioii  rife. 
Warmly  swelled  to  meet  the  coming  strife. 

*'  Go  in  peace  ! "  thus  spake  the  hoary  warrior, 

As  he  girded  on  his  sword  of  fame  ; 
^  Come  not  back  again,  or  come  as  victor : 
Oh,  be  worthy  of  thy  father's  name  I  ** 
And  the  noble  youth's  bright  eyes  were  throwing 
Deadly  flashes  forth  ;  his  cheeks  were  glowing, 
As  with  full-blown  branches  the  red  rose 
In  the  purple  light  of  morning  glows. 

Then,  a  cloud  of  thunder,  flew  the  champion. 
Even  as  Richard  Lion-Heart,  to  fight ; 

Like  a  wood  of  pines  in  storm  and  tempest, 
Bowed  before  his  path  the  hostile  might. 

Gently,  as  a  brook  through  flowers  deseendeth^ 

Homeward  to  the  castle-crag  he  wendeth,  '— 
To  his  father's  glad,  yet  tearful  face, — 
To  the  modest  maiden's  chaste  embrace. 

Oh,  with  anxious  longing,  looks  the  fair  one 
From  her  turret  down  the  valley  drear  I 

Shield  and  breastplate  glow  in  gold  of  evening. 
Steeds  fly  forward,  the  beloved  draws  near  I 

Him  the  faithful  right-hand  mute  extending. 

Stands  she,  pallid  looks  with  blushes  blending. 
Oh,  but  what  that  soft,  soft  eye  doth  say, 
Sings  not  Petrarch's,  nor  e'en  Sappho's  lay  t 

Merrily  echoed  there  the  sound  of  goUets, 
Where  the  rank  grass,  waving  in  the  gale. 

O'er  the  nests  of  owls  is  blackly  spreading. 
Till  the  silver  glance  of  stars  grew  pale. 

Tales  of  hard- won  battle  fought  afar, 

Wild  adventures  in  the  Holy  War, 

Wakened  in  the  breast  of  hardy  knight 
The  remembrance  of  his  fierce  delight. 
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Oh,  what  ohftBgM  1    Awe  mad  m^bt  o\ 

Now  the  Mene  of  all  that  prand  amj ; 
Winds  of  ereningy  full  of  ■■dncM,  wUip«, 

Where  the  stroiig  onee  rebelled  mad  ««r  pv 
Hurtles  lonely  nod«  in  pleoea  seated 
Where  for  shield  end  speer  the  boj 

When  aloud  the 

And  to  hone  in  speed  the  lather 


Ashes  are  the  bones  of  thsea^— the  mightj! 

Deep  thej  lie  within  eaith*s  gloonj  hraast 
Hardly  the  half-«nnken  foneral  tafaleta 

Now  point  out  the  places  where  they  lesl ! 
Many  to  the  winds  were  long  si 
like  their  tombs,  thei 

O'er  the  brilliant  deeds  of 

Sweep  the  clcMid-folds  of  ObliviaB  I 

Thus  depart  life's  pageantiy  and  gleiy  I 
Thos  Hit  by  the  visions  of  Tain  migkl  I 

Thus  sinks,  in  the  rapid  lapse  of  agea» 
All  that  earth  doth  bear,  to  empty 

Laurels,  that  the  Tictor's  brow 

Illgh  deeds,  that  in  brass  and  marble 
I'ms  devoted  unto  Memoiy, 
And  the  songs  of  Immortality  f 


AH,  all,  that  with  longing  and  with 
Here  on  earth  a  noble  heart  doth 

Vanishes  like  sunshine  in  the  aatomBt 
Wlicn  the  horizon's  verge  b  veiled  in 

Friends  at  evening  part  with  wmmg 

Morning  looks  upon  the  death-pale 
Kvcn  the  joys  that  Love  and 
I^ave  on  earth  no  lasting  traee 


Gent  to  Ix>ve  !  how  all  thy  fields  of 
Bouiidf^l  chise  by  thorny  deseite  lie  I 
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And  a  sodden  tempest's  awfol  shadow 

Oft  doth  darken  Friendship's  bri|^test  sky  I 
Vain  are  titles,  honor,  mi^t,  and  glory  I 
On  the  monarch's  temples  proad  and  hoary. 
And  the  way-worn  pilgrim's  trembling  head, 
Doth  the  grave  one  oommon  darkness  spread  1 


THB  STABa 

BY  KABmr  opm. 

Heretof ote  impahWshed 

Night  oomes  stealing  from  the  £iet| 
Frees  from  labor  man  and  beast) 
Brings  to  all  the  wished-lor  resti 
And  the  sorrow  to  my  breast. 

Shines  the  moonlight  dear  and  ooldf 
Shine  the  little  stars  of  gold  ; 
Glad  are  all  things  far  and  wide » — 
I  alone  in  grief  abide. 

Two  are  missing,  two  in  Tain 
Seek  I  in  the  starry  train  ; 
And  these  stars  that  do  not  rise 
Are  my  darling's  lovely  eyes. 

Naught  I  heed  the  moonlight  deart 
Dim  to  me  the  stars  appear, 
Since  is  hidden  from  my  sij^ 
Konigond,  my  heayen  of  light. 

But  when  in  their  splendor  shine 
Oyer  me  those  sons  diyine^ 
Then  it  seemeth  best  to  me 
Neither  moon  nor  stars  should  bt» 
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RONDEL. 


BY  '*"^»'"  D  Ol 

Printed  in  Origin  and  Progrtu  of  tkt  F^wmdk 
North  American  Hevitw,  April,  1831,  Mid  aflavmd  m  7%t 
and  PoetTjf  of£unipe» 

Hence  awaj,  begone,  begone, 
Carking  care  and  melanclioly  t 
Think  ye  thua  to  gorem  dm 

All  my  life  long,  ai  ye  have  done  ? 

That  shall  ye  not,  I  promiae  jb. 
Reason  shall  have  the  nnaiefj. 

So  hence  away,  begone,  begone^ 
Carking  care  and  melancholy  t 

If  ever  ye  return  thia  way. 
With  your  moomful  eompa^, 

A  corse  be  on  ye,  and  the  day 
That  brings  ye  moping  ba^  to  hm  I 

Hence  away,  begone,  I  lay, 

Carking  care  and  melaneholy  I 

THE  BANKS  OP  THK  CHER. 

RY  ANTOIXK-llABISf  LB 

Thin  and  the   four  poums  that  follow 
Poemt  of  riactM, 


Ix  that  province  of  onr  Fi 
Pn>u(l  of  iMMug  called  ita  garden. 
In  those  fields  where  once  by 
Pt'Itin's  father  with  his  lance 
Madf  thu  Samcen  sue  for  pardon  ; 
I'htTc  U*twpfu  the  old  Chilean 
Which  two  huiidrvd  years  ago 
Was  the  centre  of  the  Leagnc, 
Whoso  infcrual,  black  inirignn 
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Almost  fatal  was,  't  is  leokoned, 
To  young  Franday  oalled  the  Seeond, 
And  that  pleaaant  dtj'a  wall 
Of  this  canton  eiq[nta]. 
City  memorable  in  strays 
And  whose  froits  pvesemd  with  eaie 
Make  the  riches  and  the  gkty 
Of  the  goormanda  eTerywheie  1  — 
Now,  a  more  proaaio  hrad 
Without  yerbiage  might  haTe  iaid« 
There  between  Tonrs  and  Ambnisa 
In  the  proyinoe  of  ToniBine  ; 
Bot  the  poet,  and  with  oanie, 
Loves  to  ponder  and  to  panae  ; 
Ever  more  his  sool  deligliteth 
In  the  language  that  he  writetfat 
Finer  far  than  other  people'a  ; 
So,  while  he  describes  the  steeples^ 
One  might  travel  through  TonraiM^ 
Far  as  Tours  and  back  again. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Cher 
Is  a  valley  green  and  fair, 
Where  the  eye,  that  traveb  faati 
Hres  with  the  horiaoa  TMt ; 
There,  since  five  and  forty  InstNiv 
From  the  bosom  of  the  it  i  earn. 
Like  the  castle  of  a  dreamt 
High  into  the  fields  of  air 
The  ohAtean  of  Chenoneeanz 
Lifts  its  glittering  vanes  in  doiteBk 
Six  stone  arches  of  a  bridge 
Into  channels  six  divide 
The  swift  river  in  its  floWy 
And  upon  their  granite  ridga 
Hold  this  beantifal  ehileai^ 
Flanked  with  tnrrets  on  eadi  side. 
Time,  that  grand  old  man  with  wi^fib 
Who  destroys  aU  earthly  thk^ 
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Hath  not  tarniahiwi  jet 
Wliite  aa  ermine  ia  alone^ 
Of  thii  palace  of  dead  kings. 


One  in  speechleas  wonder 
In  the  rampart-walla  of  Bloi% 
To  the  shame  of  the  Valoia» 
Marble  stained  with  blood  of  Qmmt ; 
By  the  crimes  that  it  ean  ahowy 
By  its  war-beleaguered  gates. 
Famous  be  that  black  ehAteaa  ; 
Thou  art  famous  for  tb j  fetes 
And  thy  feastings,  Cbeaonceam  I 
Ah,  most  beautiful  of  plaees. 
With  what  pleasure  thee  I 
Everywhere  the  selfsame 
Residence  of  all  the  Graces 
And  Love's  inn  and  hostelry  t 

Here  that  second  Agrippina* 
The  imperious  Catharina, 
Jealous  of  all  pleasant  thingSt 
To  her  cruel  purpose  still 
Subjugating  every  will. 
Kept  h(>r  sons  as  underlings 
Fa^teneti  to  her  apron-strings. 

Here,  divested  of  his  armor. 
As  gallant  as  he  was  brave, 
Fnuu'M  First  to  some  fair 
Many  an  hour  uf  didliance  gave. 
Here,  bfueath  these  ceilings  florid, 
ClK»se  Diiina  her  n'trcat,  — 
Not  1  )iana  of  the  groves 
With  the  en*H«>ent  un  her  forehead. 
Who,  a.M  swift I'st  arrow  fleet, 
Flii-H  iM'foH'  all  earthly  loves  ; 
Hut  that  ohariiiiug  mortal  dame. 
She  the  roiierine  alone, 


J 
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She  the  Seeond  Heny's  flames 
TVho  with  her  oelettial  mie 
Lores  and  Laagfatexi  made  aeeiae 
From  banks  of  Cher  to  hanka  of  Euro. 

Cher,  whose  stream,  dbsenze  and  troahledi 

Flowed  before  with  many  »  hah, 

B  J  this  palaoe  is  ennobled. 

Since  it  bathes  its  noUe  vanlt 

Even  the  boatman,  hurrying  fut» 

Pauses,  mute  with  admiration 

To  behold  a  {ale  so  Tast 

Rising  like  an  eyhalation 

From  the  stream  ;  and  with  his  mait 

Lowered  salntes  it,  gliding  past. 


TO  THE  FOBEST  OF  GASTINX. 
{A  la  FoTut  de  Gkuftae.) 

BT  PIKBIIX  DB  HOWHAKP. 

Stbetcred  in  thy  shadows  I  rehenne^ 

Grastine,  thy  solitudes. 
Even  as  the  Grecians  in  their  Tsne 

The  Erymanthian  woods. 

For  I,  alas  I  cannot  conceal 

From  any  fatore  race 
The  pleasure,  the  defight,  I  feel 

Li  thy  green  dweUing^^^laoe. 

Thou  who  beneath  thy  sheltering  bowen 

Dost  make  me  Tisions  see  ; 
Thou  who  dost  canse  that  aft  all  hooia 

The  Moses  answer  me  ; 

Thoa  who  from  each  importanafta  can 

Dost  free  me  with  a  look, 
TVhen  lost  I  roam  I  know  not 

Conyersing  with  a  book  I 


\ 


\ 
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Forever  tdmj  thj  thieketo  bold 

The  amorooB  brigade 
Of  SAtjn  and  of  Sjlrmnm  bold. 

That  make  the  Nymphs  mbmid  ; 

In  thee  the  Mnies  vrtrman 
Their  habitation  claim. 

And  never  maj  thj  woods  deplcvs 
The  sacrilcgioofl  flame. 


FONTENAY. 
(Des  Louanges  de  la  Vie  CAanqv^bv.) 

BT  (}1'ILLAU31B    AMFBTX    DB    CHACUBC. 

()  AMIABLE  solitude. 
Sojourn  of  silence  and  of  peeoe  I 
Asyluni  where  forever  cease 
All  tumult  and  inquietude  t 


!«  I,  who  have  chanted  manj  a 

*  To  tender  accents  of  mj  Ijre 

I  All  that  one  suffers  from  the  fire 

Of  love  and  beauty  in  its  prime*  -» 


Shall  I,  whoM»  gratitude  reqaites 
All  blessing  I  from  thee  receive, — 
Shall  I,  unsung,  in  sileooe  leave 
Thy  benefactions  and  delights  ? 


Thou  bringest  liack  my  yoathfal 
Calmest  my  agitated  breast. 
And  of  my  idleness  and  rest 
Mukest  a  happiness  extreme. 


Amid  these  hamlets  and  theee 
Apiin  do  1  Ix'gin  to  live. 
And  to  the  winds  all  memory  give 
Of  horruws  and  solicitudes. 
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What  muliiig  pietOMt  and  MEWM 
Each  day  lereala  to  ngjit  and  mom^ 
Of  traaaoMS  with  wbioh  FrondmMe 
EmbeUiahds  this  nixal  aoene  1 


How  sweet  it  ia  in  yonder  ^ade 
To  see,  when  noonday  bona  the  plain. 
The  flooka  around  the  ihepherd  twain 
Bepoeing  in  the  efan-tree^a  ihade  t 

To  hear  at  oto  oar  flageolets 
Anawered  by  all  the  hilla  aroond. 
And  all  the  villagea  reaoond 
With  haatboia  and  with  eanwmeto ! 

Alaal  theae  peaeefal  daya,  perfoaea, 
With  too  great  awiftnaaa  onwaid  pnM  ; 
My  indolenoe  and  idleneaa 
Are  powerleaa  to  anapend  their 


Old  age  oomea  atealing  on  i^aoe ; 
And  omel  Death  ahall  aoon  or  late 
Exeonte  the  decree  of  late 
That  girea  me  to  him  without  gnee. 

0  Fontenay  I  foserer  dear  I 
Where  flrat  I  aaw  the  li^  of  day, 

1  soon  from  life  ahall  ateal  away 
To  sleep  with  my  f orefathem  have. 

Ye  Mnaea,  that  ha?e  nouiahed  ma 
In  thia  deli^^itfol  apot  of  earth ; 
Beantifal  treea»  that  aaw  my  bixil^ 
Erelong  ye  too  my  death  ahall  aea  t 

Meanwhile  let  me  in  patienee  wait 
Beneath  thy  ahadowy  wooda^  nor  giiaft 
That  I  so  soon  their  shade  mutlaaiVi 
For  that  dark  "»ft"^  daaolata^ 
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I 


Whither  not  one  shall  foUov  i 
Of  all  these  trees  that  mj  own 
Hath  planted,  and  for  r^fftfinfr 
Saving  alone  the  iij|iri,i  tiiM)  f 


PRAT  FOB  ME. 


I  BT  CHARI.MS-HUBBBT 


In  the  hamlet  desolate. 
Brooding  o'er  his  woes  in  Tain, 
Lay  a  young  nuui,  doomed  bj  lata. 
Wasted  by  disease  and  pain. 
'*  People  of  the  chanmi^re,^ 
Said  be,  *'  't  is  the  hour  of  ptmjvr  ; 
Ringing  are  the  bells  I  all  je 
Who  are  praying,  pray  for  aie  t 

"  When  yon  see  the  waterfiall 
Covered  with  dark  boaghs  in 
You  will  say,  lie  's  free  from  all. 
All  his  pain  and  soffering. 
Then  returning  to  this  shore 
Sing  your  simple  plaint  once 
And  when  ring  the  bells,  all  ye 
Who  arc  praying,  pray  for 


**  Falsehood  I  could  not  endore. 
Was  the  enemy  of  hate  ; 
Of  an  honest  life  and  pure 
Tlie  (>im1  appnxiches,  and  I  wait. 
Short  my  pilgrimage  appears  ; 
In  the  springtime  of  my  yean 
I  am  dying  ;  and  all  ye 
Who  are  praying,  pray  for  me. 


•*  IWst  of  friends  and  onW 
Worthy  of  all  love  and  praise, 
Thini'  my  life  was  to  the  end  ; 
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Ally 't  WBi  bat » life  of  daji. 
People  of  the  chanmi^Te, 
Fiijp  at  the  hour  of  pnjer. 
Her  who  comee  with  bended 
alflo^Prajfor  mef 

VIRK 
(Vin0t  le$ViroU.) 

BT  OUBTATB  LB  TAT 


It  18  good  to  rfayniing  go 

From  the  valleTs  of  V ire  to  the  Tidle jrg  ol  Bimt  I 

For  a  poet  of  Normaiidy  the  Low 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go  I 

One  ie  inspired  and  all  aglow 

With  the  old  singers  of  Toice  so  pore. 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go 

From  the  yalleys  of  "^^re  to  the  Talleyi  of  Bimt  I 

Do  yoQ  know  one  Thomas  Sonnet  ? 
He  was  a  medical  man  ol  Yire  ; 
And  turned  very  weU  a  ronndelayy 
Do  yon  know  this  Thomas  Sonnet? 
To  the  sick  he  used  to  say, 
"  Never  drink  bad  wine^  my  dear  I  ^ 
Do  yon  know  this  Thomas  Somiet? 
He  was  a  medical  man  ol  Yiro. 

Do  yoQ  know  one  Master  Le  Honz  ? 
He  was  an  adyocate  of  Yire  ; 
The  taste  of  dry  and  sweet  he  knew ; 
Do  you  know  this  Master  Le  Hoax  ? 
From  the  holly  boughs  his  name  he  draw 
Which  as  tavern-signs  one  sees  wsppmt. 
Do  you  know  this  Master  Le  Honz  ? 
He  was  an  advocate  of  Yire. 

Do  you  know  one  Master  Ofivier? 
He  was  an  aneient  fnller  ol  ^m  ; 


I 
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I ,  He  only  fulled  his  tab  thftj  wmj  ; 

^^  Do  you  know  thii  Master  Olivier  f 


I  As  to  his  trade,  it  wms  onlj  pJaj  ; 

r  He  knew  how  to  sing  and  drink  and 

Do  you  know  this  Master  OliTier  ? 

He  was  an  ancient  fuller  of  Vire. 

Olivier,  Le  Houz,  Le  Sonnet 
t  Are  Peace,  and  Tavemt  and  Poeaj  ; 

Every  good  rhymer  knows  to-daj 
Olivier,  Le  Houx,  Le  Sonnet. 
Dame  Reason  throws  her  cap  awaj 
^  If  the  rhyme  well  chosen  be  ; 

Olivier,  Le  Houz,  Le  Sonnet 
Are  Peace  and  Tavern  and  Poeaj. 

Vire  is  a  delicious  place, 
^  Vire  is  a  little  Norman  town. 

'  rr  is  not  the  home  of  a  godlike 

Vire  is  a  delicious  place  ; 

But  what  gives  it  its  crowning 
r  Is  the  peace  that  there  comes  down. 

Vire  is  a  delicious  place, 
i  Vire  is  a  little  Norman  town. 


There  are  taverns  by  the  score. 
And  solid  are  the  drinkers  there. 
More  than  in  Evreuz  of  yore, 
There  are  taverns  by  the  score. 
One  sees  there  empty  brains  no 
But  empty  glasses  everywhere. 
There  are  taverns  by  the  score, 
Aud  Holid  are  the  drinkers  there. 


T  is  the  frefth  cradle  of  the  Song, 
And  mother  uf  the  Vaudeville  : 
Liwycrs  as  <Mipbearem  throng, 
*T  i.H  the  fresh  cradle  of  the  Song. 
The  fullrn*  pien*e  the  puncheons 
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The  doctors  drink  abroad  their  fill ; 
T  is  the  fresh  cradle  of  the  Song, 
And  mother  of  the  Vandeyille. 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go 

From  the  valleys  of  Vire  to  the  valleys  of  Buies  I 

For  a  poet  of  Normandy  the  Low, 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go  I 

One  is  inspired  and  all  aglow 

With  the  old  singers  of  voice  so  pure. 

It  is  good  to  rhyming  go 

From  the  valleys  of  Vire  to  the  valleys  of  Bores  f 


A  FLORENTINE  SONG. 

From  the  Tancia  of  Michael  Angelo,  Act  I.  So.  4.  This  and 
the  five  poems  that  follow  are  from  Mr.  Longfellow^s  article, 
History  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Dialects,  in  The  North  Ameri' 
can  Review,  October,  1832.    The  firat  four  were  also  published  in 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe, 

If  I  am  fair,  't  is  for  myself  alone, 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  sweetheart  near  me, 

Nor  would  I  call  another's  heart  my  own, 

Nor  have  a  gallant  lover  to  revere  me. 

For  surely  I  will  plight  my  faith  to  none, 

Though  many  an  amorous  cit  would  jump  to  bear  me  ; 

For  I  have  heard  that  lovers  prove  deceivers, 

When  once  they  find  that  maidens  are  believers. 

Yet  should  I  find  one  that  in  truth  could  please  me. 
One  whom  I  thought  my  charms  had  power  to  move, 
Why  then,  I  do  confess,  the  whim  might  seize  me. 
To  taste  for  once  the  porringer  of  love. 
Alas  1  there  is  one  pair  of  eyes  that  tease  me  ; 
And  then  that  mouth  I — he  seems  a  star  above. 
He  is  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  so  kind. 
And  so  unlike  the  suUen,  clownish  hind. 
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1'^  What  love  nmy  be,  indeed  I  eaanot  tell. 

Nor  if  I  e'er  hare  known  his  cnnning  miti  ; 
But  true  it  is,  there  *8  one  I  like  wo  w«ll» 
That  when  he  looks  at  me  m  j  baeom  eteitit 
And,  if  we  meet,  my  heart  begins  to  aweD  ; 
And  the  gpreen  fields  around,  wben  be  cfefiait^ 
Seem  like  a  nest,  from  whieb  the  bird  bm 
Cau  this  be  love  ?  —  say  —  ye  who  lore  bam 


A  NEAPOLITAN  CANZONET. 


One  morning,  on  the  seashore  as  I  slimy ed» 
My  heart  dropped  in  the  sand  beside  tbe  esa ; 
'.  i  I  asked  of  yonder  mariners,  who  said 

They  saw  it  in  thy  bosom,  —  worn  by 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  heart  of 
For  I  have  none,  and  thoo,  alas  I  bast  two ; 
If  this  be  so,  dost  know  what  tboa  shall  do  ? — 
Still  keep  my  heart,  and  give  me,  giw 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
One  of  the  Neapolitan  PoMtondi  d!c* 


WnKN  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehsw, 
T  ¥ra8  night,  but  seemed  the  noon  of  di^  ; 
I  The  stars,  whose  light 

■  Was  pure  and  bright, 

i  Shone  with  unwavering  ray ; 

J  But  one,  one  glorious  star 

Guided  the  (^tem  Magi  from  afar. 


Then  peace  was  spread  throogboot  Iks 
'  let*  The  lion  fed  beside  the  tender  lamb ; 

^  r    I  And  with  the  kid. 

To  pasture  led. 


The  spotted  leopard  fed  ; 
In  pi*acc,  tho  calf  and  bear, 
The  wolf  and  lamb  reposed 


4 
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Ab  sheplMtds  fvtttehed  tiiflb  flooin  bj  iiigkl» 
An  angel,  brigbter  than  the  rail's  owb  li|^ 
Appeared  in  air. 
And  gently  aaidy 
Fear  not, -—be  nol  afraid^ 
Forlol  beneatb  jonr  eyety 
£arUi  baa  beoome  a  amiling  pandiie* 


A  SOLDIER'S  SONO. 
PtaipbrMe  of  a  Neapolitan  popular 

*<  Who  knooka,  —  wboknoeka  aft  117  doot^ 
Wbo  knocks,  and  wbo  ean  it  be  ?  "* 

**  Thj  own  tme  lofer,  betvoihed  fuveietf 
So  agea  the  door  to  me." 

^  My  motber  is  not  at  liome» 

So  I  cannot  apea  to  tbee.** 
"  Wbj  make  me  wait  so  long  aft  tiie  gafta» 

For  mercy's  sake  qpen  to  me.** 

'<  Thou  canst  not  oome  in  so  late, 
Fkom  the  window  I  'U  listen  to  thee.'* 

"« My  doak  is  old,  and  the  wind  blows  eoUy 
So  open  the  door  to  ma.'* 

TELL  ME,  TELL  ME,  TEKXJ  FBETTT  BU 

BT  QIOVAXn 


Till  me,  tell  me,  thoa  piettj  bae^ 
Whither  so  early  thy  fiig^  may  be  ? 
Not  a  neighboring  monntain  baigM 
Yet  blushes  with  the  morning  li|^ ; 
Still  the  dew  on  spray  and  bloMom 
Trembling  shines  in  the  meadow^ 
Why  do  I  see  thee,  theo,  vafold 
Thy  soft  and  daia^  winga  of  gdUL ;— 
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Tliose  little  wings  azo  weaiy  qoiftib 
Still  thoa  boldest  th j  onward  fligfatp  — 
Then  tell  moi  tell  me,  thou  pietty  beSt 
Whither  so  early  thy  flight  maj  ba. 

Thoa  seekest  honey  ?  —  if  it  be  ao^ 
Fold  up  thy  wings, — no  faitber  go ; 
1 11  show  thee  a  safe  and  saered  spot. 
Where  all  the  year  round  twill  fail  tbea  aat 
Knowest  thou  the  maid  for  whom  I  sig^  — 
Iler  of  the  bright  and  beaming  eja  T 
Endless  sweetness  shalt  thoa  sip^ 
Honied  stores  upon  her  lip. 
On  those  lips  of  brightest  red. 
Lips  of  the  belored  maidt 
Sweetest  honey  lies  for  thee  ;  — 
Sip  it,  —sip  it ;— this  is  iha. 


SICILIAN  CANZONET. 

What  shall  I  do,  sweet  Nid,  tell 
9  I  bum, — I  bum, ^* I  can  no  moral 


I  know  not  how  the  thing  befell 
But  I  'm  in  lore,  and  all  is  o'er. 
One  look,  —  alas  I  one  glance  of 
( )ne  single  glance  my  death  shall  be  ; 
Even  this  poor  heart  no  mora  is 
f   I  For,  Nici,  it  belongs  to  thee. 


How  shall  I  then  my 

How  Hhall  this  soul  in  anguish  live  ? 

I  fear  a  r»«>,  —  desire  a  yev,  — 

Hut  which  the  answer  thoa  wilt  giraT 

No,  —  Love,  —  not  so  deceived  am  1 1 

Soft  pity  dwells  in  those  bright  eyes^ 

And  no  tynumio  cruelty 

Within  tlmt  gentle  bosom  lies. 
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Then,  fairest  Nici,  speak  and  saj 
If  I  must  know  thy  love  or  hate  ; 
Oh,  do  not  leave  me  thus,  I  pray. 
But  speak, — be  quick,  —  I  cannot  wait. 
Quick,  —  I  entreat  thee  ;  —  if  not  so. 
This  weary  soul  no  more  shall  sigh  ; — 
So  tell  me  quickly,  —  yes  or  no, 
Which,  —  which  shall  be  my  destiny. 


t( 


THE  GLEANER  OF  SAPRI. 

BY   LUIOI   MEBOAMTHn. 

Published  in  the  Supplement  to  The  PoeU  and  Poetry  of  Europe* 
This  poet,*'  says  Mr.  Longfellow,  **  is  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
yenity  of  Palermo.  The  following  simple  and  striking  poem 
from  his  pen  has  reference  to  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Carlo 
Pisacane,  on  the  shores  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  sonmier 
of  1857,  in  which,  says  Dair  Ongaro,  '  he  fell  with  his  followers 
like  Leonidas  with  his  three  hundred.'  " 

Thry  were  three  hundred,  they  were  young  and  strong. 

And  they  are  dead  f 
One  morning  as  I  went  to  glean  the  g^rain, 
I  saw  a  bark  in  middle  of  the  main  ; 
It  was  a  bark  came  steaming  to  the  shore, 
And  hoisted  for  its  flag  the  tricolor. 
At  Ponza's  isle  it  stopped  beneath  the  lea. 
It  stayed  awhile,  and  then  put  out  to  sea. 
Put  out  to  sea,  and  came  unto  our  strand  ; 
Landed  with  arms,  but  not  as  foemen  land. 
They  were  three  himdred,  they  were  young  and  strong, 

And  they  are  dead  I 

Landed  with  arms,  but  not  as  foemen  land, 
For  they  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  yeiy  sand. 
And  one  by  one  I  looked  them  in  the  face  ; 
A  tear  and  smile  in  each  one  I  could  trace  I 
"  Thieves  from  their  dens  are  these,^  some  people  said. 


j 


I 
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And  yet  the j  took  not  eren  %  loaf  of  bMttd  f 
I  heard  them  otter  bat  a  nngle  ery  : 
*<  We  for  our  natiTO  Und  ham  camm  to  die  I  ** 
They  were  three  hundred,  thej  won  JovBff 
And  they  ue  dead  I 

With  eyes  of  anre,  and  with  hair  of  foM» 
A  young  man  marched  in  front  of  theoi  ; 
I  made  myself,  and  hoTing  seiied  hia  hoad, 
Aaked  him,  **  Where  goest,  fair  mftmu  of  Ika 
He  looked  at  me  and  answered*  **  Sister 
I  go  to  die  for  this  fair  Und  of  thine  I  * 
I  felt  my  heart  was  trembling  throogli  aad 
Kor  oonld  I  say  to  him,  **  God  comf  oti  joo  I " 
They  were  three  hundred,  they  weio  yoo^  aad  i 
i|  And  they  are  dead  I 


That  morning  I  forgot  to  glean  the 
And  set  myself  to  follow  in  their  traio. 
Twice  over  they  encountered  the  gcns^V 
Twice  over  tbey  despoiled  them  of  their 
But  when  we  came  before  Certoaa's  vaU 
We  heani  the  drums  beat  and  the  tmmpaaa  aaOi 
And  'mid  the  smoke,  the  firing,  and  the 
More  than  a  thousand  fell  upon  them  thero. 
They  were  three  hundred,  they  ware  yoony 
And  they  are  dead  I 


;  They  were  three  hundred,  and  they  would  met  ^ 

!  Tbey  iie<>nicd  three  thousand,  and  they  wislMd  la  4 

But  wished  to  die  with  weapcms  in  their 
[  Before  them  ran  with  blood  the  mfadnw 

I  praytHi  for  them,  but  ere  the  fight  was  o*er. 
Swooned  suddenly  away,  and  looked  no 
For  iu  tlirir  midst  I  could  no  more  behold 
Those  eyes  of  azure  and  that  hair  of  gold  I 
They  were  three  hundred,  they  ware 
And  they  are  dead  I 
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m.   NOTES  TO  THE  FOEMS  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 

To  King  AnHoekim^ 
The  Oodf  Epipkanei  ;  a  Memorial 
From  the  Sidonumif  who  live  ai  Sidkem, 

[The  reader  will  have  ootieed  in  The  Dwme  Tragedy  Umb 
ease  with  which  Mr.  Longfellow  adjiuied  the  8flri|itural 
phraseology  to  the  demands  of  Uank  Terse.  80  hoe^  he 
has  been  able  to  use  without  dwnge  the  words  found  in 
Joeephns,  AnHquitiei  of  the  JewOf  Book  Xli.  Chapter  V.  in 
Whiston*s  translation.  The  text  of  (he  Memorial  is  digliftly 
condensed,  bat  otherwise  is  almost  n  transoiipt  bom  Wins- 
ton.] 

Page  15.    The  Dungeons  in  the  Citadel. 

[This  powerful  scene  is  a  dramatisation  of  IL  Maoeabaes» 
chapter  7,  with  the  elFeetiTe  change  bj  whioii  the  mother  is 
shown  apart  from  the  sons,  and  the  torture  is  made  inleieA- 
tial.] 

Page  29.    Behold  my  face  ;  I  am  Nieanor^i  $$ff. 

[Both  Josephus  and  tibe  anthor  of  the  Book  of  Maeeabeei 
relate  the  incident  of  Nieanor's  Tisit,  bat  thej  make  it  one 
of  treacheroos  intention.] 

Page  4a. 

T  am  become  ai  once 
Weak  Off  an  m/ani. 

[The  whole  scene  of  the  death  of  AntJodms  is  difttiE 
from  L  Maccabees  6,  and  IL  Maooabees  0,  bat  the  mrfkor 
of  the  second  book  giTcs  details  which  are  hoRibls  in  their 
character,  and  wreaks  his  fury  upon  Antioehns  in  n  OMMMr 
which  finds  few  parallels  in  literatore.] 

Page  54. 

And  lot  Fondi  have  mg  F\ra  Bortfiane^ 
T^famoue  artiit^  who  hae  oomefnm  Bmm 
To  pamt  my  portrak, 

[In  1533  Cardinal  Ippolito  de  Mediei  seot  BshaiKwi  wkSk 
an  armed  force  to  paint  the  portrait  ol  JnUftGonrngft.  It 
was  accomplished  in  a  moi^  and  sent  to  FfiEBJi  L  of 
France. 
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"  The  real  portnut  of  Ginlia  Gonsapi  it 

in  two  different  coUectiou.    la  the  N 

hftve  the  likeness  of  a  ladj  in  the  eiiHactflr  off  Bl 

as  symbolised  bj  a  nimbos  and  pineenL 

postore  and  dignified  mien  indiente  i»Bh 

free  and  bold,  but  the  eolon  are  not  hleaded 

which  Sebastian  would  inrelj  haTa 

In  the  Staedel  Museum  at  Franktet,  tfe 

is  of  a  noble  and  elegant  eairiaga^  leatad,  m, 

holding  a  fan  made  of  feathers.     A  pvetty 

through  an  opening,  and  a  rich  green  haagmy  fidi 

the  figure.    The  handling  cuiioaaly  iwniada  «a  off 

It  is  well  known  that  the  likenev  off  Gndia 

Francis  the  First  in  Paris,  and  was  registatod  a 

catalogue.    The  cauTas  off  the  Natmal  Galkij 

chased  from  the  Borgfaeao  palace*  the  paod  aft 

from  the  heirlooms  of  the  late  King  off  HoIlMii.    A 

female  portrait  by  Del  Piombo  deserraa  to  ba 

connection  with  this  inquiry, — that  off  Lovd 

Longford  Castle,  in  which  a  lady  with  a 

peari  head-dress  stands  in  profile,  resting 

back  of  a  chair.    On  a  shawl  which  faUa 

read, '  Sunt  laquei  veneris  eave.^   The  shape  ia 

of  Vittoria  Colonna  in  the  Santaagelo 

but  the  color  is  too  brown  in  light  and  too  nd  m 

to  yield  a  pleasing  effect,  and  waia  it  piwed  IhK 

really  GiuliaGonzaga  the  picture  woold  ant  doMnoTi 

eulogy.**  —  Crowe  and  Cavalcaaella :  Hktor^  ff 

in  North  Italy  J] 

Page  59. 

Why  did  the  Pope  and  his  ten 

Cofne  here  to  lay  this  heavy  iaek 

[T)ic  I.AAt  .Judgment  waH  begun  in  IfiM  nkia  Ftad  IIL 

AleiUMindro  Fame«e,  was  Pope.] 

I'a^  .>9. 

Tkf  honei  e/Jnliut 

Skoitk  in  their  sepulchre. 

[.Tiiliuii  II..  who  became  Pope  in  IfiOSL 
appears  in  this  poem  is  Julius  III.] 


^ 
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Page  62.    San  Silyestro. 

[A  miniature  painter,  Francesoo  d'  Ollanda,  was  sent  to 
Italy  between  1530  and  1540  by  the  King  of  Fortogal,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  experience.  In  this  account  he  de- 
scribes two  Sundays  which  he  spent  with  Michael  Angelo 
and  Vittoria  Colonna  at  San  Silyestro.  His  narrative,  which 
is  given  by  Grimm  in  his  Life  of  Michael  Angelo^  IL  2d3-> 
305,  famished  Mr.  Liongfellow  the  material  from  which  to 
construct  this  scene,  and  the  fuller  one  for  which  it  was  sub- 
stituted.] 

Page  89. 

The  Marquis  of  Pescara  is  my  husband, 
And  death  has  not  divorced  us. 

[Vittoria  Colonna  was  bom  in  1490,  betrothed  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Pescara  in  1495,  and  married  to  him  in  1509.  Pes- 
cara was  killed  in  fighting  against  the  French  under  the 
walls  of  Ravenna  in  1512.  It  is  not  known  when  or  where 
Vittoria  Colonna  first  met  Michael  Angelo,  but  all  authori* 
ties  ag^ee  that  it  must  have  been  about  the  year  1536,  when 
he  was  over  sixty  years  of  age.  She  did  not  escape  the 
espionage  of  the  Inquisition,  but  was  compelled  in  1541  to 
fly  to  the  convent  at  Viterbo.  Three  years  later,  she  went 
to  the  convent  of  Benedictines  of  St.  Anne  in  Rome,  and 
just  before  her  death,  in  1547,  she  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  Giuliano  Cesarini,  the  husband  of  Giulia  Colonna,  her  only 
relative  in  Rome.  It  was  after  she  fled  to  the  convent  that 
she  began  to  write  sonnets  to  and  receive  them  from  Michael 
Angelo,  whose  love  for  her  was  not  capable  of  being  con- 
cealed. Harford^  in  his  Life  of  Michad  Angdo  Buonarottif 
includes  a  life  also  of  Vittoria  Colonna.] 

Page  106. 

It  was  the  Constable  of  France^  the  Bourbon 
That  I  had  slain. 

[See  the  seventh  chapter  of  Memoirs  of  Berwenvto  CeUini 
for  his  narrative  of  this  incident.] 

Page  124. 

The  color  of  Titian 
With  the  design  of  Michael  Angdo, 

[*'  Ilis  real  name  was  Jacopo  Robnsti.    His  fiither  was  a 
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dyer  (in  Italian,  TVnfore)  ;  IwMa  he 

the  diminutiTe  nifiknamn  iZ  Tmiontio.  •  .  .  Tha  djw  ■■ 

him  to  study  under  Titian.    Thia  dad  aoi  aTafl 

for  that  most  excellent  painter  «aa  by  m» 

structor,  and  it  is  said  that  he  hermmw  jenlooa  of  ihe 

of  Tintoretto,  or  perhaps  lequired  asiwa  doeility. 

might  bo  tho  cause,  he  expelled  hi 

ing,  somewhat  rashly,  that  'he  wonld  bbtct  be 

a  daubor.'   Tmtoretto  did  not  kee  eoongn  ;  be 

studies,  and  after  a  few  years  set  np  an  nendbniy  ef  Mi  en^ 

and  on  the  wall  of  his  painting  room  be  planed  the  fcfls^ 

ing  inscription,  as  being  expreasiTe  of  the  priaG^las  bt » 

tended  to  follow  :   //  ditegno  di  Mkkei  Agmaio;  ii 

di  riaano.'*  —  Bfrs.  Jameaoo :  Mtmain  ^  Cfte  £^  /i 

Pmnlen,'\ 

Fkigel40. 

Tncy  esa^ptaa 

CfinsuffieiffU  Ughl  m  tki  Thrm 

[Grimm,  11.415,  relates  thiaboni 
and  the  cardinals.] 

Ptige  157.     And  ahf  tkat  coMtm^. 

[Cellini  giTPS  an  animated  aeeonat  of  tMi  a 
forty-first  chapter  of  his  I^emoin.'] 

Page  IfU.    CoPLAS  DK  MAinuqrs. 

This  poem  of  Manrique  is  a  great  favorite  m 
less  than  four  poetic  Glosses,  or  mnnng 
it  have  Imh^h  publiii)ie<l,  no  one  of  whi^ 
great  poetic  merit.    That  of  the  CarthnsiaB 
de  ValdepeAaii,  is  the  best.     It  ia  known  a 
CarUijo,    There  is  also  a  prose  rieuineatniy  hgr 
Aranda. 

The  following  stanzas  of  the  poem  weve 
anthorV  pocket,  after  his  death  on  the  field  of 

O  W.irlJ  !  m  Urn  Ihr  ywn  «■  IH% 

Woal.1  tlMU  th#  Ufa  wkkh 

Wmto  Uf«  iDibwU ! 

AIM  I  thy  ■unwwm  faU  ao  1 

Our  hApi^Mt  hour  !■  wkflB 

TtM'Mml  Ulwd. 
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Onr  days  mre  covered  o'er  with  griefi 
And  aorrowB  neither  few  nor  brief 
Veil  all  in  gloom ; 
Left  deaolate  of  real  good, 
Within  this  oheerleet  aoUtnde 
No  pleanrea  bloom. 

Iliy  pilgrimage  begins  fai  tears, 
And  ends  in  bitter  doabta  and  fean, 
Or  dark  despair; 
Midway  so  many  toQs  appear, 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 

Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan, 

By  the  hot  sweat  of  toQ  alone, 

And  weary  hearts; 

Fleet-footed  is  the  iqpproach  of  woe, 

But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 

Its  form  departs. 

Page  232.  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
There  is  one  poem  in  this  volume  to  which  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  may  be  useful.^  It  is  The  Children  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Tegn^r,  a  poem 
which  enjoys  no  inconsiderable  reputation  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  for  its  beauty  and  simplicity  merits  the  atteii-> 
tion  of  English  readers.  It  is  an  Idyl,  descriptive  of  scenes 
in  a  Swedish  village,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  poems 
as  the  Luise  of  Voss  and  the  Hermann  und  Dorothea  of 
Goethe.  But  the  Swedish  poet  has  been  guided  by  a  Barer 
taste  than  his  German  predecessors.  His  tone  is  pure  and 
elevated,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  mistakes  what  is  trivial  for 
what  is  simple.  There  is  something  patriarchal  still  linger- 
ing about  rural  life  in  Sweden,  which  renders  it  a  fit  theme 
for  song.  Almost  primeval  simplicity  reigns  over  that 
Northern  land,  —  almost  primeval  solitude  and  stillness. 
You  pass  out  from  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  as  if  by  magio 
the  scene  changes  to  a  wild,  woodland  landscape.  Around 
you  are  forests  of  fir.  Overhead  hang  the  long,  fan-like 
branches,  trailing  ^-ith  moss,  and  heavy  with  red  and  blue 
cones.     Under  foot  is  a  carpet  of  yellow  leaves ;  and  the  air 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  the  note  here  giren  origfaially  stood  as  Intiodiuv 
tion  to  the  poem  when  it  was  first  pablished.    See  amte,  p.  222. 
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is  warm  and  balmy.  On  a  wooden  Imdge  jtM  mm  a  tab 
silver  stream  ;  and  anon  come  forth  into  a  pIpMit  lai 
sunny  land  uf  farms.  Wooden  fences  divide  the  wAjaaa% 
fields.  Across  the  road  are  gatea^  which  are  oprafd  W 
troops  of  children.  The  peasants  take  off  tlieir  hats  as  foa 
pasd  ;  you  sneeze,  and  they  cry,  "  God  hleaa  tob  !  *  TW 
houses  in  the  villages  and  smaller  towna  are  all  b«ih  of  krvt 
timlier,  and  for  the  must  part  painted  red.  The  floan  d 
the  taverns  are  strewn  with  the  fragrant  tipa  of  ftr  hoa^ka 
In  many  villages  there  are  no  taTema,  and  the 
take  turns  in  receiving  travellers.  The  tkrifty 
shows  you  into  the  liest  chamber,  the  walls  of  wbath  siv 
hung  round  with  rude  pictures  from  the  Bible  ;  aad  kiwip 
you  her  heavy  silver  spoons,  —  an  heirloom,  ^  to  dip  tkt 
curdled  milk  from  the  pan.  You  have  oaten 
some  muntlifl  before,  or  brcail  with  anise-i 
in  it,  or  perhaps  a  little  pine  bark. 

Meanwhile  the   sturdy  husband  has  brong^ 
from   the   plough,  and   harnessed   them  to 
Solitary  travellers  come  and  go  in  nncoath 
Most  of  them   have  pipes  in  their  monthsy 
around  their  necks  in  front,  a  leather  wallet*  in 
carry  tobacco,  and  the  great  bank-notes  of  tbe 
large  as  your  two  hands.     You  meet,  also,  groapa  of  IW^ 
karlian  iH'a^aut- women,  travelling  homeward 
in  pursuit  uf  work.     Thi*y  walk  barefoot, 
hands  their  sluies  which  luive  high  heeb  nnder  tbe 
of  the  foot,  and  soles  uf  birch  bark. 

Frequent,  too,  ore  the  village  chnrrhea,  standing  by  tbe 
roadside,  each  in  its  own  little  (Tanlen  of  Getbaeaana.  la 
the  pari>h  register  ^'at  events  are  douhth 
Some  old  king  was  chn^ti'ned  or  buried  in  that 
a  little  sexton,  with  a  rustv  kev,  shows  too  the 
font,  or  the  coftin.  In  the  eburrhvanl  are  a  few 
und  in u ell  green  grass  ;  anti  daily  the  shadow  of  tbe 
spire,  with  its  Itmg,  ta|iering  finger,  counts  tbe 
.MMitiiig  a  dial -plate  uf  hiini.in  life,  on  which  tbe 
minutes  are  the  j^avfs  uf  iiirii.  Thr  stooea 
l:irp-,  and  low,  aiitl  |HThap»  Mmken,  like  tbe  loafs  of  ell 
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houses.  On  some  are  armorial  bearing^  ;  on  others  only  the 
initials  of  the  poor  tenants,  with  a  date,  as  on  the  roofs  of 
Dutch  cottages.  They  all  sleep  with  their  heads  to  the 
westward.  Each  held  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand  when  he 
died  ;  and  in  his  coffin  were  placed  his  little  heart-treasures, 
and  a  piece  of  money  for  his  last  journey.  Babes  that  came 
lifeless  into  the  world  were  carried  in  the  arms  of  gray- 
haired  old  men  to  the  only  cradle  they  eyer  slept  in ;  and  in 
the  shroud  of  the  dead  mother  were  laid  the  little  garments 
of  the  child  that  liyed  and  died  in  her  bosom.  And  over 
this  scene  the  Tillage  pastor  looks  from  his  window  in  the 
stillness  of  midnight,  and  says  in  his  heart,  '*  How  quietly 
they  rest,  all  the  departed  I " 

Near  the  churchyard  gate  stands  a  poor-box,  fastened  to 
a  post  by  iron  bands,  and  secured  by  a  padlock,  with  a  slop- 
ing wooden  roof  to  keep  off  the  rain.  If  it  be  Sunday,  the 
peasants  sit  on  the  church  steps  and  con  their  psalm-books. 
Others  are  coming  down  the  road  with  their  beloTed  pastor, 
who  talks  to  them  of  holy  things  from  beneath  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  He  speaks  of  fields  and  harvests,  and  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  that  went  forth  to  sow.  He  leads  them 
to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  to  the  pleasant  pastures  of  the 
spirit-land.  He  is  their  patriarch,  and,  like  Melchizedek, 
both  priest  and  king,  though  he  has  no  other  throne  than 
the  church  pulpit.  The  women  carry  psalm-books  in  their 
hands,  wrapped  in  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  listen  devoutly 
to  the  good  man's  words.  But  the  young  men,  like  Gallio, 
care  for  none  of  these  thingfs.  They  are  busy  counting  the 
plaits  in  the  kirtles  of  the  peasant-girls,  their  number  be- 
ing an  indication  of  the  wearer's  wealth.  It  may  end  in  a 
wedding. 

I  will  endeavor  to  describe  a  village  wedding  in  Sweden. 
It  shall  be  in  summer-time,  that  there  may  be  flowers,  and 
in  a  southern  province,  that  the  bride  may  be  fair.  The  early 
song  of  the  lark  and  of  chanticleer  are  mingling  in  the  clear 
morning  air,  and  the  sun,  the  heavenly  bridegroom  with 
golden  locks,  arises  in  the  east,  just  as  our  earthly  bride- 
groom with  yellow  hair  arises  in  the  south.  In  the  yard 
there  is  a  sound  of  voices  and  trampling  of  hoofs,  and  horses 
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aie  led  forth  and  Middled.    Hie  ataad  CbU  ■  to 
bridegroom  has  a  bunch  of  flowen  upon  hia  forehead, 
garland  of  corn-flowers  around  his  neck.     ¥\ 
neighboring  farms  come  riding  in,  their  bine 
ing  to  the  wind  ;  and  Anally  the  happy 
whip  in  his  liaud,  and  a  monstrona  noaegny  in  the 
his  black  jacket,  comes  forth  from  hia  chamber  ; 
horse  and  away,  towards  the  Tillage  where  the  bride 
sits  and  waits. 

Foremost  rides  the  spokesman*  follow<ed  bj 
dozen  village  musicians.     Next  comes  the 
twcen  his  twog^roomsmcn,  and  then  forty  or  fifty 
wedding  guests,  half  of  them  perhaps  with  pictob  aad 
in  their  liauds.     A  kind  of  baggage-wagon  bringa  op  tie 
rear,  laden  v^-ith  food  and  drink  for  these  merrf 
At  the  entrance  of  every  village  stands  a  trfamphal 
adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons  and  erefpcens; 
they  pass  beneath  it  the  wedding  gnests  fire  a  aalutOp 
whole  procession  stops.     And  straight  from  ever 
a  black-jack,  tilled  with  punch  or  brandy.     It  is 
hand  to  hand  among  the  crowd  ;  provisions  mr 
the  wagon,  and  after  eating  and  drinkiag  and 
procession  moves  forward  again,  and  at  length  dmwa 
the  house  of  the  bride.     Four  heralds  ride 
nouni'f  that  a  knight  and  his  attendants  are  in  the 
\i\\^   fiiri'st,   and    pray  for   hospitality.     **  llow 
vou  ?  '*  asks  tht'  bride's  father.     *•  At  least  three 
is  the  answer  ;  and  to  this  the  host  replies,  **  Yes  ; 
seven  times  us  many,  vou  Hhtadd  all  bo  we 
token  thereof  receive  this  cup.**     Whcivnpon 
n*ceires  n  ean  of  ale  ;  and  soon  after  the  whole  jorial 
{lany  comes  .st«irming  into  the  farmer's  yard,  aad« 
round  the  M:iy-|>ole,  which  standi  in  the  centre, 
a  ^inil  salute  ;uul  flourish  of  iiiubic. 

In  the  liiiU  ^itH  the  hride,  with  a  crown  apon  her 
a  tear  in  her  fve,  like  the  Virgin  Mar}'  in  old  chnrch 
in<r».     >he  is  dn.*KM'd  in  a  n-d  bodice  and  kirtlt*  with 
linru  sirfves.     Then*  is  :i  trildrii  U*lt  around  her 
around  her  neck  strings  of  golden  beads. 
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On  the  crown  rests  a  wreath  of  wild  roses,  and  below  it  an- 
other of  cypress.  Loose  oyer  her  shoulders  falls  her  flaxen 
hair ;  and  her  blue  innocent  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
O  thou  good  soul  I  thou  hast  hard  hands,  but  a  soft  heart. 
Thou  art  poor.  The  very  ornaments  thou  wearest  are  not 
thine.  Tliey  have  been  hired  for  this  great  day.  Yet  art 
thou  rich  ;  rich  in  health,  rich  in  hope,  rich  in  thy  flrtt| 
young,  fervent  love.  The  blessing  of  Heaven  be  upon  thee  I 
So  thinks  the  parish  priest,  as  he  joins  together  the  hands  of 
bride  and  bridegroom,  saying  in  deep,  solemn  tones,  **  I  give 
thee  in  marriage  this  damsel,  to  be  thy  wedded  wife  in  all 
honor,  and  to  share  the  half  of  thy  bed,  thy  look  and  key, 
and  every  third  penny  which  you  two  may  possess,  or  may 
inherit,  and  all  the  rights  which  Upland's  laws  provide,  and 
the  holy  King  Erik  gave." 

The  dinner  is  now  served,  and  the  bride  sits  between  the 
bridegroom  and  the  priest  The  spokesman  delivers  an 
oration  after  the  ancient  custom  of  his  fathers.  He  inter- 
lards it  well  with  quotations  from  the  Bible  ;  and  invites  the 
Saviour  to  be  present  at  this  marriage  feast,  as  he  was  at  the 
marriage  fenst  in  Caua  of  Galilee.  The  table  is  not  spar- 
ingly set  forth.  Each  makes  a  long  arm  and  the  feast  goes 
oheerly  on.  Punch  and  brandy  pass  round  between  the 
courscH,  and  here  and  there  a  pipe  is  smoked  while  waiting 
for  the  next  dish.  They  sit  long  at  table  ;  but,  as  all  things 
must  have  an  end,  so  must  a  Swedish  dinner.  Then  the 
dance  lx*gin8.  It  is  led  off  by  the  bride  and  the  priest,  who 
perfunii  a  solemn  minuet  together.  Not  till  after  midnight 
comes  the  hist  dance.  Tlie  girls  form  a  ring  around  the 
bride,  tu  keep  her  from  the  hands  of  the  married  women, 
who  en(l(>iivor  to  break  through  the  magic  circle,  and  seise 
their  new  sister.  After  long  struggling  they  succeed  ;  and 
the  cn)wn  is  taken  from  her  head  and  the  jewels  from  her 
neck,  and  her  bodice  is  unlac^etl  and  her  kirtle  taken  off  ;  and 
like  a  vestal  virprjn  clad  all  in  white  she  goes,  but  it  is  to  her 
marriage  ohainU'r,  not  to  her  grave  ;  and  the  wedding 
guests  folldw  her  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands.  And 
this  is  a  village  bridal. 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  suddenly  changing  seasons  of  the 
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Northern  clime.    There  is  no  long  and  liagfring 

folding  leaf  and  blosiom  one  by  one  ;  no  long  mm 

autumn,  pompous  with  mnny-oolored  leaven  mmd  thn  gbv  4 

Indian  aummers.     But  winter  and  aammer  are 

and  pass  into  each  other.    The  quail  faaa  faaidlj 

ing  in  the  com,  when  winter  from  the  foldn  of  Crailiag 

sows  broadcast  over  the  land  snow,  ieieles,  and  ■^— '"^y 

The  days  wane  apace.    Erelong  the  snn  hardlj 

the  horizon,  or  does  not  rise  at  all.    The  mooa  aad  the 

shine  through  the  day ;  only,  at  Dooo,  tbey 

wan,  and  in  the  southern  sky  a  red,  fiery  ^ow,  an  ef 

bums  along  the  horizon,  and  then  goes  out.     Aad 

under  the  silver  moon,  and  under  the  silent, 

ring  the  steel-shoes  of  the  skaten  oo  the 

voices,  and  thu  sound  of  bells. 

And  now  the  Northem  Lights  begin  to 
first,  like  sunlieams  playing  in  the  waters  of  the 
Then  n  soft  crimson  glow  tinges  the 
blush  on  the  cheek  of  night.  The  eolors  eooie  and  g«^  bb4 
change  from  crimson  to  gold,  from  gold  to  ciiaeaa.  1W 
snow  is  stained  with  rosy  light.  Twofold  fioB  the 
vaAt  and  west,  flames  a  fiery  sword  ;  and  a  broad  baad 
athwart  the  hoavens  like  a  summer  sonset.  Soft 
clouds  come  Hailing  over  the  sky,  and  thnmgh  their 
folds  tlic  winking  stars  shine  white  as  silver.  With 
p4>mp  us  this  is  Merry  Christmas  ushered  in,  thoogh  eaK  a 
HingU'  star  henildeil  the  first  Christmas.  And  in  tatman  sf 
that  day  the  Swe<lish  ]>easantii  «lanee  c«  sttaw ;  aad  the 
|ieasant-girls  thniw  straws  at  the  timhered  roof  of  ihe  hA 
and  for  i'vor\'  one  that  sticks  in  a  crack  shall  a  wnmmtmt^ 
c<inio  to  their  wedding.  Merry  Christmas  iadsed !  Fsr 
pious  s«iiils  then*  shall  be  rhnrch  songs  and  sei 
for  Swedish  ]H*asant'«,  brandy  and  nut-brown  ale  in 
bowls  ;  aiifl  the  great  Yule-cake  crowned  with  a 
garlanded  with  apples,  and  upholding  a 
stick  over  the  Chrijitnias  feast,  lliey  may  tell  talea*  tea^  ef 
•F«>nfl  Luii«lf«lira«'ka,  and  Lunkenfus,  and  the 
Kinke  nf  I*iiijjs«hipi  * 

>  TiUm  nf  flwedkah  popoUr  UIm. 
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And  now  the  glad,  leafy  midsammer,  full  of  bloesoniB  and 
the  song  of  nightingales,  is  come  I  Saint  John  has  taken  the 
flowers  and  festival  of  heathen  Balder ;  and  in  every  village 
there  is  a  May-pole  fifty  feet  high,  with  vrreaths  and  rosea 
and  ribbons  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  a  noisy  weathercock 
on  top,  to  tell  the  village  whence  the  wind  oometh  and 
whither  it  goeth.  The  sun  does  not  set  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night ;  and  the  children  are  at  play  in  the  streets  an  hoar 
later.  The  windows  and  doors  are  all  open,  and  yon  may  sit 
and  read  till  midnight  without  a  candle.  Oh,  how  beautiful 
is  the  summer  night,  which  is  not  night,  but  a  sunless  yet  un- 
clouded day,  descending  upon  earth  with  dews  and  shadows 
and  refreshing  coolness !  How  beautiful  the  long,  mild 
twilight,  which  like  a  silver  clasp  unites  to-day  with  yester- 
day I  How  beautiful  the  silent  hour,  when  Morning  and 
Evening  thus  sit  together,  hand  in  hand,  beneath  the  starless 
sky  of  midnight  I  From  the  church-tower  in  the  public 
square  the  bell  tolls  the  hour,  with  a  soft,  musical  chime  ; 
and  the  watchman,  whose  watch-tower  is  the  belfry,  blows  a 
blast  in  his  horn,  for  each  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  four 
times,  to  the  four  comers  of  the  heavens,  in  a  sonorous  voice 
he  chants,  — 

Ho  !  watchmAD,  ho  I 
Twelre  is  the  clock  I 
Ood  keep  oar  town 
From  fire  uid  brand 
Andhoetflehandl 
TwelTe  U  the  clock  I 

FVom  his  swaUow's  nest  in  the  belfry  he  can  see  the  sun  all 
night  long  ;  and  further  north  the  priest  stands  at  his  door 
in  the  warm  midnight,  and  lights  his  pipe  with  a  oommon 
burning-glass. 

Page  233.     The  Feast  of  the  Leafy  Pavilions. 

In  Swedish,  Lifhyddohogtiden^  the  Leafhuts -high-tide. 

Page  2:U.     Hbrherg. 

The  peasant-painter  of  Sweden.  He  is  known  chiefly  by 
his  altar-pieces  in  the  village  churches. 

Page  235.     WaUin, 

A  distinguished  pulpit-orator  and  poet  He  is  ptrticiilarlj 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  piialms. 
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Fkge  86o.    NiU  Jud  gate  httd  la  tJkt 

Nils  Jiiel  wu  ft  celebrated  DRniib  Admml,  aad  I 
WesMl.  *  Vicc-Adminl,  whu  for  hi*  great  prowcw  pm 
tb«  papulAT  title  of  Tordeukiold.  or  TboadcnkirU. 
childliocid  be  wu  b  tuloi's  BpiweBtiee,  mad  ma*  la  hu 
rank  before  the  age  of  twentj-eigfati  irttea  1m  ws*  UM 
auel. 

Paffc  3M.     TAr  i»ind  GiH  of  Cajt'd-CuHli. 

JasDiin,  the  nuthor  of  Uiu  beautiful  pa«m,  la  to  tW  S 
of  Franco  whiit  llunu  is  to  Ibe  Sonth  of  Seoda^  — 
repreicntative  of  tbe  heart  of  tb«  people,  — cne  ti  t 
ba,ppy  bardii  who  arc  bom  iritk  their  DUMtlw  fall  «i  h 
(la  bouroplaio  li'  aoiatiaia).  lie  baa  written  lui  <fw«  fa 
raphy  in  h  jiortic  form,  Bod  tbe  aimple  BAixsUTe  o£  hU  | 
erty.  Ilia  strufrKUii,  uul  hia  triiunpba  ia  Terj  toocbiaf. 
■till  lirri  at  Agvn,  on  the  Raroime  ;  and  lo^  n*j  he 
thprc  to  ilt'lif,'ht  his  imtire  land  with  nativw  Mng«  I 

The  following  tltin('ri|ition  of  liii  penoa  and  wm;  ef  U 
taken  from  the  Kraphie  piif^*  of  itrom  and  tkt  Pfru 
by  Louiu  Sttiart  Cuitcllo,  whoM  charmi^  pen  haa  doM 
much  lu  illuHtraU-  thr  French  prorincc*  and  their  lilans 

"At  the  cntrnuif  of  the  promenade,  l>n  (imrier,  ia  a  I 
of  auifd)  houKV!!,  —  some  m/ii,  othen  ibopa,  the  indkal 
of  whivb  JH  a  paiuttil  cloth  placed  arroM  the  w».  with 
owner's  luunc  in  bright  ^d  letteta,  in  the  miniMi  of 

llic  muMt  fflarini;  i>f  these  wa»,  we  obaerTrd,  a  btigte  fa 
IUki  bordered  with  p>ld  ;  on  which,  in  laripe  p>U  koi 
apiieanil  the  iMiiie  uf  '  JuMinin,  Cdifleur.'  We  raletvd.  i 
weri>  welitmieil  by  a  amiling,  ilarfc-ei-rd  woman,  who 
fiiniietl  ■■■•  llMt  tier  biubaiul  wn>  bii«y  at  that  mmiNW  dn 
iiiK  a  cii»toiuer'>  luiir,  but  he  wiu  ileiiruui  to  rvveiiv  aii,i 
)H'Kp-<l  wu  would  walk  into  liiH  parlor  at  tbe  heck  «l  i 

" She  •ihibii.'d  tu  us  a  lniin-1  erown  of  ([oU, af  Mm 
work  niiiii- hip,  M>nt  from  the  eily  t>f  Clemcnce  I  Man,  T 
luuNe,  to  the  ]i<H-t :  whu  will  |irtilablj  one  dav  bihe  ^  pi 
in  tlie  fopit-iui.     Nott  uamen  guldun  cnp,  with  ■■  iiMCfipi 
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in  his  honor,  gfiven  by  the  citizens  of  Auch  ;  a  gold  watch, 
chain,  and  seab,  sent  by  the  king,  Lonis  Philippe  ;  an  em- 
erald ring  worn  and  presented  by  the  lamented  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  a  pearl  pin,  by  the  graceful  Duchess,  who,  on  the 
poet's  visit  to  Paris  accompanied  by  his  son,  zeoeiTed  him 
in  the  words  he  pats  into  the  mouth  of  Henri  Quatre  :  -— 

BnbesOMCOual 
A  moun  amou  per  boua  mu  dlbet  creyre  : 
Ben^!  bentel  ey  plaiA  da  boos  beyre : 
AproachA  boot  I 

A  fine  serrice  of  linen,  the  offering  of  the  town  of  Pta, 
after  its  citizens  had  given  f^tes  in  his  honor,  and  loaded 
him  with  caresses  and  praises  ;  and  knick-knacks  and  jewels 
of  all  descriptions,  offered  to  him  by  lady-ambassadresses 
and  great  lords  ;  English  *  misses ' ;  and  *  miladis '  and 
French,  and  foreigners  of  all  nations  who  did  or  did  not  un- 
derstand Gascon. 

'*  All  this,  though  startling,  was  not  convincing  ;  Jasmin, 
the  barber,  might  only  be  a  fashion,  a/urore,  a  caprice,  after 
all ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  knew  how  to  g^t  up  a  scene 
well.  When  we  had  become  nearly  tired  of  looking  over 
these  tributes  to  his  genius,  the  door  opened,  and  the  poet 
himself  apjiearcd.  His  manner  was  free  and  unembarrassed, 
well-bred,  and  lively ;  he  received  our  compliments  natu- 
rally, and  like  one  accustomed  to  homage  ;  said  he  was  ill, 
and  unfortunately  too  hoarse  to  read  anything  to  us,  or 
should  have  been  delighted  to  do  so.  He  spoke  with  a  broad 
Gascon  accent,  and  very  rapidly  and  eloquently  ;  ran  over 
the  stor}'  of  his  successes  ;  told  us  that  his  g^randfather  had 
been  a  bef^gar,  and  all  his  family  very  poor ;  that  he  was 
now  as  rich  ns  he  wished  to  be  ;  his  son  placed  in  a  good  po- 
sition at  Nantes  ;  then  showed  us  his  son's  picture,  and  spoke 
of  his  disposition  ;  to  wliich  his  brisk  little  wife  added,  that, 
thou^li  no  fool,  he  had  not  his  father's  genius,  to  whieh 
truth  .Jaiimiu  assented  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  told  him  of 
having  seen  mention  made  of  him  in  an  English  review ; 
whieh  he  said  had  heen  sent  him  by  Lord  Durham,  who  had 
paid  him  a  visit ;  and  I  then  spoke  of  *  Me  oal  mouri  *  as 
known  to  me.    This  was  enough  to  make  him  forget  his 
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hoaiwDM*  mnd  rveir  other  eril ;  it  wcmU  Brvcr  i»  t 
tu  imagine  that  thkt  littlo  Mmg  w«>  hi«  best  cwpMiiii 
wu  iDrrL'17  his  tint ;  lie  tntiM  irj  to  tcad  lam»  mHi 

be  chkrmed,'  siud  be ;  '  but  if  I  w«n  wall,  aad  ;«•  ' 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  eam^maj  for  aan»  tn*.  i 
were  not  mi-relj  running  tbrongh  Ageti,  I  ■iwld  kit 
with  weeping,  —  I  wtmld  mka  jon  dia  with  diMiiH  li 
poor  MoTf^rido,  —  mf  pretty  Fnneanaeto  I ' 

"  He  caught  up  two  copiM  of  hie  book,  fmga  %  pife 
on  Um  tabic,  end  meking  ua  ut  ek«e  ta  hi^  be  pen* 
the  Freaeh  treniletion  on  one  tide,  which  he  told  ne  to  i 
while  he  read  in  (iaHcon.  lie  brgan  ie  ■  rieh,  eoA  i«ai 
aa  be  advanced,  the  inrpriae  of  Hamlet  ow  haWH) 
plajet^king  rrcite  the  diMitcn  of  lleeuba  w«a  hat  a 
of  oun,  to  flnil  ounelvei  carried  aw>7  b^  the  Bfell  • 
entbiuioim.  Hiii  crea  ■warn  in  tcsn  ;  he  hrrwiiw  pell 
red  ;  he  trembled ;  he  recoreivd  bimielf  ;  hie  be*  WH 
joyous,  now  exulting,  gny,  jocose  ;  in  faet,  fa*  wM  te 
acton  in  one  ;  he  isnf;  the  changes  fmu  Rachel  la  Ba 
iinil  he  Hiiished  by  delighting  ui,  beaidea  tirpiiling  an  ri 
tears,  and  OTorwheliiiiu);  ub  with  ■■twnishmaat. 

"He  would  have  Ih^'ii  a  treamitc  on  the  etage  ;  fst  I 
still,  thi)ut;b  hi*  tint  youth  ii  past,  remarkAbly  u 
aiul  Ntrikiug  ;  with  bltuk,  niurkling  eyea,  of  i 
prpKiiiiiu  ;  B  line,  nidilv  i-oiujilcxian  ;  a  connteaaaaa  el  ' 
drouH  niiibility  ;  a  giw)  figure  ;  and  action  fall  a/  fea 
grace  ;  he  hna  handimiuv  bunds,  wbii'h  he  naet  with  iai 
elT<^.■t  ;  aiid,  on  tlic  itIikIp,  lie  is  the  best  actor  of  tbe  hi 
cvLT  saw.  1  I'liiild  now  iiiiiti'  undvratand  what  a  ttaahai 
iiry'Htij/(ur  might  In-,  and  I  liH>k  upon  JasBua  aa  aiav 
K|H-riui('U  of  that  cxliiirt  miv.  Such  aa  be  is  Mq^  I 
Lt-t>n  (ioun-Ini  Kiiidit,  of  Avigwin,  ibr  friend  <f  Coa 
Liim.  v\m  laiiii-iiti-il  thr  d  ath  uf  tlw  hi-ra  ia  saeh  ^ 
siraiuit ;  >uvli  uiicht  luirv  l-tvu  Itrrnard  do  VealaHaar, 
saiii:  iW  praivii  uf  IJiiih'ii  Klinnrr's  hntuty  ;  *nch  Gael 
Itiiiti-I,  iif  Hl.i>v,  iiu  liii  t>wn  t;ar<>on<- ;  such  tbe  aiU  1i*i 
•.'•rtiuu  it  i».  tliat  luuii'  <>r  ihi-w  tniul-uloun  oC  oU  ci 
luuiv  iiiuvr,  by  tlii'ir  BJiiging  ur  ivciliag,  than  Jasaa 
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whom  all  their  long-smothered  fire  and  traditional  magie 
•eems  re-illumined. 

^  We  found  we  had  stayed  hours  instead  of  minutes  with 
tiie  poet ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  any  apology,  —  only  re- 
gretted that  his  Toice  was  so  out  of  tune,  in  consequence  of  a 
yiolent  cold,  under  which  he  was  really  laboring,  and  hoped 
to  see  us  again.  He  told  us  our  countrywomen  of  Pau  had 
laden  him  with  kindness  and  attention,  and  spoke  with  such 
enthusiasm  of  the  beauty  of  certain  'misses,'  that  I  feared 
his  little  wife  would  feel  somewhat  piqued ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  she  stood  by,  smiling  and  happy  and  enjoying  the 
stories  of  his  triumphs.  I  remarked  that  he  had  restored 
the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  ;  asked  him  if  he  knew  their 
songs  ;  and  said  he  was  worthy  to  stand  at  their  head.  *  I 
am,  indeed,  a  troubadour,'  said  he,  with  energy  ;  '  but  I  am 
for  beyond  them  all :  they  were  but  beginners  ;  they  never 
composed  a  poem  like  my  Francouneto  1  there  are  no  poets 
in  France  now, — there  cannot  be  ;  the  language  does  not 
admit  of  it ;  where  is  the  fire,  the  spirit,  the  expressioo,  the 
tenderness,  the  force  of  the  Grascon  ?  French  is  but  the  lad- 
der to  reach  to  the  first  floor  of  (jascon,  —  how  can  yon  get 
up  to  a  height  except  by  a  ladder  ! ' 

**  I  returned  by  Agen,  after  an  absence  in  the  PTienees  of 
some  months,  and  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Jasmin 
and  his  dark-eyed  wife.  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  be 
recognized  ;  but  the  moment  I  entered  the  little  shop  I  waa 
hailed  as  an  old  friend.  <  Ah  I '  cried  Jasmin,  *  enfln  laToillt 
encore  I '  I  could  not  but  be  flattered  by  this  recdlleetiony 
but  soon  found  it  was  less  on  my  own  acoonnt  that  I  was  thni 
welcomed,  than  because  a  circumstance  had  occurred  to  the 
poet  which  he  thought  I  could  perhaps  explain.  He  pro- 
duced several  French  newspapers,  in  which  he  pointed  oat 
to  me  an  article  headed  *  Jasmin  k  Londres  ;'  being  a  trans- 
lation  of  certain  notices  of  himself,  which  had  appeared  in 
a  leading  English  literary  journal.  He  had,  he  said,  been 
informed  of  the  honor  done  him  by  numeroos  friendly  and 
assured  me  his  fame  had  been  much  spread  by  this  meaiM ; 
and  he  was  so  delisted  on  the  oecasioii,  tluit  he  had  re- 
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solved  to  learn  English,  in  order  that  he  might  jvdfv  of  iht 

translations  from  his  works,  whicht  he  bad  beca  toU.  ««■ 

well  done.     I  enjoyed  his  surprise  while  I  informed 

I  knew  who  was  the  reviewer  and  translator ;  aad 

the  reason  for  the  verses  giving  pleamm  in  an  Fnfiish 

to  bo  the  superior  simplicity  of  the  ^wyis*!* 

Modem  French,  for  which  he  has  a  greai 

fitted  for  lyrical  composition.    He  inquired  of  ma 

Bums,  to  whom  he  had  been  likened  ;  and  begged  me  le  idl 

him  something  of  Moore.     The  delight  of  himself  aad  bs 

wife  was  amusing,  at  having  discovered  a 

puzzled  them  so  long. 

**  He  had  a  thousand  things  to  tell  me  ;  an 
he  had  only  the  day  before  received  a  letter  from  tbe 
of  Orleans,  informing  him  that  she  had  cMrderad  a  msdil  rf 
her  late  husband  to  be  struck,  the  flrii  of  i^iob  veald  hs 
sent  to  him  :  she  also  announeed  to  him  tbe 
of  the  king  having  granted  him  a  pension  ef  a 
francs.  He  smiled  and  wept  by  tarns,  aa  be  laid  m  sB 
this  ;  and  declared,  much  as  he  was  elated  at  tbe 
of  a  sum  which  made  him  a  rich  man  lor  life*  tbe 
of  the  Duchess  gratified  him  even  moie. 

**  He  then  made  us  sit  down  while  he  mad  ■• 
poems ;  both  charming,  and  full  of  graee  aad 
one  very  affecting,  being  an  address  to  the 
to  the  death  of  his  son.     As  he  read,  his 
and  fearing  we  did  not  quite  comprehend  hia 
made  a  remark  to  that  effect :  to  which  he 
IKitiontly,  'Nonsense,  —  don*t  yon  see  they  are  in 
TliLi  was  unanswerable ;  and  we  weie  allowed  lo 
poem  to  the  end  ;  ami  I  certainly  never  listened  to 
mure  feelingly  and  energetically  delivered. 

"  Wc  ha<l  much  con  venation,  for  he  wm  aazions  lo 
nil,  ami  in  the  i*oursc  of  it  he  told  me  he  had  been  bj 
iimiM'd   of  vanity.     'Oh,'  he   rejoined,  'what 
have  !     I   am  a  child  of  natnre,  and  ei 
frclings  ;  the  only  difference  between  me  aad  a  man  ef  i^ 
(im*  III  out  is,  that    hi'  kimws  how  to  eonoeal  hie 
exultation  at  success,  wliich  I  let  everybody  — ' " 
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Page  317.    A  Christmas  Carol 

The  following  description  of  Christmas  in  Borgondy  is 
from  M.  Fertiault's  Coup  d*(EU  sur  Us  Noels  en  Bcurgogne^ 
to  the  Paris  edition  of  Les  Noels  Bourffuignons  de  Bernard  de 
la  Mennoye  {Gui  Barozax),  1842. 

'*  Every  year  at  the  approach  of  Advent,  people  refresh 
their  memories,  clear  their  throats,  and  begin  preluding,  in 
the  long  evenings  by  the  fireside,  those  carols  whose  invari- 
able and  eternal  theme  is  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  They 
take  from  old  closets  pamphlets,  little  collections  begrimed 
with  dust  and  smoke,  to  which  the  press,  and  sometimes  the 
pen,  has  consigned  these  songs  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  Sun- 
day of  Advent  sounds,  they  gossip,  they  gad  about,  they  sit 
together  by  the  fireside,  sometimes  at  one  house,  sometimes 
at  another,  taking  turns  in  paying  for  the  chestnuts  and 
white  wine,  but  singing  with  one  conunon  voice  the  grotesque 
praises  of  the  Little  Jesus,  There  are  very  few  villages 
even,  which,  during  all  the  evenings  of  Advent,  do  not  hear 
some  of  these  curious  canticles  shouted  in  their  streets,  to  the 
nasal  drone  of  bagpipes.  In  this  case  the  minstrel  comes  as 
a  reinforcement  to  the  singers  at  the  fireside  ;  he  brings  and 
adds  his  dose  of  joy  (spontaneous  or  mercenary,  it  matters 
little  which)  to  the  joy  which  breathes  around  the  hearth- 
stone ;  and  when  the  voices  vibrate  and  resound,  one  voice 
more  is  always  welcome.  There,  it  is  not  the  purity  of  the 
notes  which  makes  the  concert,  but  the  quantity, — rum  qual- 
it€u,  sed  quaniitas  ;  then  (to  finish  at  once  with  the  minstrel), 
when  the  Saviour  has  at  length  been  bom  in  the  manger,  and 
the  beautiful  Christmas  eve  is  passed,  the  rustic  piper  makes 
his  round  among  the  houses,  where  every  one  compliments 
and  thanks  him,  and,  moreover,  gives  him  in  small  coin  the 
price  of  the  shrill  notes  with  which  he  has  enlivened  the 
evening  entertainments. 

**  More  or  less  until  Christmas  Eve,  all  goes  on  in  this 
way  among  our  devout  singers,  with  the  difference  of  some 
gallons  of  wine  or  some  hundreds  of  chestnuts.  But  this 
famous  eve  once  come,  the  scale  is  pitched  upon  a  higher 
key ;  the  closing  evening  must  be  a  memorable  one.  Tlie 
toilet  is  begun  at  night£dl  ;  then  comes  the  hoar  of  sapper. 
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admonishing  diven  appetites  ;  and  gfoafMp  m 
possible,  are  formed  to  take  together  this  comCoctAUc  « 
ing  repast.  The  supper  flnished,  a  circle  gmthcn  aiwm 
hearth,  which  is  arranged  and  set  in  oidcr  this  eveaiaf  i 
n  particular  fashion,  and  which  at  a  later  boar  ol  the  i 
is  to  become  the  object  of  special  intereat  to  the  ebik 
On  the  burning  brands  an  enormoos  lo^  baa  beaa  ph 
This  log  assuredly  does  not  change  its  nature,  baft  it  ^ 
its  name  during  this  evening:  it  ia  eallcd  tba  jSiaeW 
Yule-log).  'Look  you,'  say  they  to  tba  ebUdrea.  >tf 
are  good  this  evening,  Noel'  (for  with  cbiklrea  oat  i 
always  personify)  '  will  rain  down  sugar-plains  ia  tbe  wk 
And  the  children  sit  demurely,  keeping  aa  qaiet  as  i 
turbulent  little  natures  will  permit.  The  groape  oC  < 
persons,  not  always  as  orderly  as  tbe  ebiUraa,  seiM 
good  opportunity  to  surrender  tbemaelTes  wttb  aMiry  bi 
and  boisterous  voices  to  the  chanted  worship  off  tba  aui 
lous  Noel.  For  this  final  solemnity,  they  bav«  kept  tbai 
powerful,  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  aleetrif jiag  fli 
Noel  t  Noel  I  Noel !  This  magic  word  resooada  oa  all  a 
it  seasons  every  sauce,  it  is  served  up  with  eTcry  cioawa 
the  thousands  of  canticles  which  are  beard  oa  tbas  fai 
eve,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  begin  and  end  witb  tbia  « 
which  is,  one  may  say,  their  Alpha  and  l>mcga»  tbair  ta 
and  footstool.  This  last  evening,  the  merry-aaki^g  is 
longtMi.  Instead  of  retiring  at  ten  or  elerea  o'eloebp  i 
generally  done  on  all  the  preceding  evenings^  tbey  vail 
the  stroke  of  midnif^ht :  this  word  soffietently  prodaia 
what  ceremony  they  are  going  to  repair.  For  lea  aia 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  bells  have  beea  caQiaig 
faithful  with  a  triplo-lK)l>-major ;  and  each  one,  fatasi 
with  a  little  taper  Htn^akcd  with  various  colon  (tbe  Cb 
iiiiis  C\'indl«'>.  pM^s  thnmgh  the  rrowded  streeCBk  wbere 
liintcni**  uH'  dancing  like  Wil]-o*-the>- Wisps,  at  tbe  iapal 
HiiiiiiiioiiN  of  tho  niultitudinoiiN  ohimea.  It  is 
Mik^s.  Omv  iimido  thr*  churrh.  thry  hear  witb 
pifty  tilt*  Mxs.1,  cmblomatir  of  the  coming  off  Ibe 
Tlicii  ill  tumult  and  great  haste  they  retara 
alw.iVM  ill  numerous  grou|M  ;  they  salute  tbe  Ynfa  log  ; 
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paj  homage  to  the  hearth ;  they  sit  down  at  table ;  and, 
amid  songs  which  reverberate  loader  than  ever,  make  thia 
meal  of  after-Christmas,  so  long  looked  for,  so  cherished,  so 
joyous,  so  noisy,  and  which  it  has  been  thooght  fit  to  call,  we 
hardly  know  why,  Rossignon,  The  supper  eaten  at  nightfall 
is  no  impediment,  as  you  may  imagine,  to  the  appetite's 
retnming ;  above  all,  if  the  going  to  and  from  church 
has  made  the  devout  eaters  feel  some  little  shafts  of  the 
sharp  and  biting  north-wind.  Rossignon  then  goes  on  mer- 
rily, —  sometimes  far  into  the  morning  hours  ;  but,  never- 
theless, gradually  throats  grow  hoarse,  stomachs  are  filled, 
the  Yule-log  burns  out,  and  at  last  the  hour  arrives  when 
each  one,  as  best  he  may,  regains  his  domicile  and  his  bed, 
and  puts  with  himself  between  the  sheets  the  material  for 
a  good  sore-throat,  or  a  good  indigestion,  for  the  morrow. 
Previous  to  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  place  in  the  slippers, 
or  wooden  shoes  of  the  children,  the  sugar-plums,  which 
shall  be  for  them,  on  their  waking,  the  welcome  fruits  of 
the  Christmas  log." 

In  the  Glossary,  the  Suche^  or  Yule-log  is  thus  defined:  — 
"  This  is  a  huge  log,  which  is  placed  on  the  fire  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  which  in  Burgundy  is  called,  on  this  account, 
lai  Suche  de  Noeu  Then  the  father  of  the  family,  particu- 
larly among  the  middle  classes,  sings  solemnly  Christmas 
carols  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  smallest  of  whom  he 
sends  into  the  comer  to  pray  that  the  Yule-log  may  bear 
him  some  sugar-plums.  Meanwhile,  little  parcels  of  them 
are  placed  under  each  end  of  the  log,  and  the  children  come 
and  pick  them  up,  believing,  in  good  faith,  that  the  great  log 
has  borne  them." 


IV.  A  CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OP  MR.  LONG- 
FELLOW'S POEMS. 
In  the  following  list  the  poems  axe  set  down  under  date 
of  the  years  in  which  they  were  composed.  When  the  date 
of  composition  is  undetermined,  the  poem,  marked  by  an 
asterisk,is  placed  against  the  yearof  its  pnUioatioiL  Trans- 
lations are  distinguished  by  italics. 
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182a    Hie  Battle  of  LoreU't  Po«L 

1824.  To  lanthe. 
Thanksgiying. 
Autumnal  NightlalL 
Italian  Scenery. 
An  April  Day. 
Autumn. 
Woods  in  Winter. 

1825.  The  LnnaUc  Girl. 
The  Venetian  Gondolier. 
The  Angler's  Song. 
Sunrise  on  the  Hills. 
Hymn  of  the  MoraTiaa  Nima  of 
Lover's  Rock. 

Dirge  over  a  Namelea  Gimve. 
A  Song  of  Savoy. 
The  Indian  Hunter. 
Ode  written  for  the 

Maine,  of  Lovewell's  Fight. 
Jeckoyra. 
The  Sea-Diver. 
Musings. 

The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 
Burial  of  the  Minnisink. 

1826.  Song  :  •<  Where,  from  the  eye  ef  daj, 
Song  of  the  Birds. 

1830.     Simtf :  «*  Uark,  \ark  I " 

Sonff :  **And  whither  goett  CAom, pmtft 

The  Return  of  Spring. 

Rondfl :  "  Henct  auxiy,  hegom^ 

Spring, 

The  ChUii  Asleep. 

Prior  Luhin. 
I'Vil.     ♦  Let  me  go  tmrm. 

•  The  Duembodied  Spirit. 

•  Ideal  HeuHtif. 

•  The  Lover*  Caenpiaint. 
The  Nativity  of  Christ. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
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1832.  A  Florentine  Song. 

A  Neapolitan  Canzonet. 

Christmas  CaroL 

A  Soldier's  Song. 

Tell  me,  tell  ine,  thou  pretty  Bae» 

Sicilian  Canzonet. 

Coplas  de  Manrique. 

The  Good  Shepherd. 

To-Morrow, 

The  Native  Land. 

The  Image  of  God. 

The  Brook. 

*  Vida  de  San  MUlan. 

*  San  Miguelf  The  Convent, 
Death  of  Archbishop  Turpin, 
Art  and  Nature. 

The  Two  Harvests. 

1833.  *  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads. 

*  Clear  Honor  of  the  Liquid  Element. 

*  Praise  of  Little  Women. 

*  Milagros  de  Nuestra  Sefiora, 
18^4.     ♦  Song  of  the  Rhine. 

1835.  King  Christian. 

*  Song :  "  She  is  a  maid  of  artless  graeeJ' 

1836.  Song  of  the  Bell. 

The  Castle  by  the  Sea. 
Song  of  the  Silent  Land. 

1837.  Passages  from  Frithiof's  SagtL 
Flowers. 

1838.  A  Psalm  of  Life. 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers. 

The  Light  of  Stars. 

*'  Neglected  record  of  a  mind  neglected.** 

The  Grave. 

The  SoiU*s  Complaint  against  the  Body. 

Beoumlf^s  Expedition  to  Heart. 

1839.  The  Wreck  of  the  Hespenu. 
The  Village  Blacksmith. 
Prelude. 
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H  jnm  to  the  ^ 

Footsteps  of  Angelic 

The  Beieagnercd  City. 

Itiidnight  Mass  for  the  Dyia^  Ti 

L'  EiiToi  to  Voiceft  of  tks  Nifkk 

The  Celestial  Pilot. 

The  TerrtMtrial  Parmiim. 

Beatrice. 

The  Happiest  Land. 

The  Wave. 

The  Dead. 

The  Bird  and  Ike  Skip. 

Whither. 

Beware. 

The  Black  Knight. 

1840.  It  is  not  alwars  Maj. 
The  Spanish  Student. 
The  Skeleton  in  Aimor. 

1841.  Kndvmion. 
The  Rainv  Dar. 
God's  Acre. 

Tt»  the  River  Charlat. 
Hlind  Bartimeus. 
The  (roblet  of  Life. 
Maidenhood. 
Kxcelkior. 

Th^  Children  of  the  LordU  Swppm 
The  Lttck  of  Edenhall. 
The  Ttco  Locki  of  Hair. 
•  The  Elected  Knight. 

1842.  To  William  K.  Channing. 
Tlio  Slave's  Dream. 

The  (;ood  Part,  that  shall  not  he 

Tlie  Slave  in  the  I>isnial  Swamp. 

The  Slave  sinpng  at  Midnight. 

The  Witnesseit. 

The  Quaiiroon  Girl. 

•  Tlie  Warn  in  jj. 

Tlie  lii'lfrv  of  Hmget. 


J 
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Mezzo  Cammiii. 

1843.  Translation  of  Dante,  began. 

The  Statue  over  the  Cathedral  Door» 
The  Legend  of  the  Cros»-BUL 
The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls, 

1844.  A  Gleam  of  Sunshine. 
The  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 
Nuremberg. 

The  Norman  Baron. 
Rain  in  Summer. 
Sea  Weed. 
The  Day  is  Done. 
The  Hemlock  Tree. 
Annie  of  TTiaraw. 

*  Childhood, 

*  Elegy :  "  Silent  in  the  veil  of  evening  UoilighL** 

1845.  To  a  Child. 

The  Occultation  of  Orion. 

The  Bridge. 

To  the  Driving  Cloud. 

Carillon. 

Afternoon  in  February. 

To  an  Old  Danish  Song  Book. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweid. 

Drinking  Song. 

The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

The  Arrow  and  the  Song. 

The  Evening  Star. 

Autumn. 

*  Dante. 
Curfew. 

Birds  of  Passage. 
The  Haunted  Chamber. 
Evangeline,  beg^. 

*  Poetic  Aphorisms. 

*  Silent  Love. 

*  Blessed  are  the  Dead. 
Wanderer*s  Night  Songi. 

*  The  Nature  of  Love. 
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*  Song :  **  If  tkau  art  dteprnf^ 
•RondeL 

1846.  The  Builders. 
PegMiia  in  PoandL 
Twilight 

1847.  Tegndr'a  Dnpa. 
Evangeliney  flniihad. 
««0  faithful,  indeiatigaMe 
^  Soft  through  the  nlent  air.** 

1848.  Hymn  for  my  Brother's  OrdiiMitiMi 
The  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

•  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
The  Fire  of  Drift-Wood. 
The  Castle-Builder. 
Resignation. 

Sand  of  the  Desert 

The  Open  Window. 

Ring  Witlaf  s  Drinking-Hon. 
1M9.     Dedication  :  The  Seaside  and  Hw  Fbwiis. 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Chrysaor. 

The  Challenge  of  Thor  (Tales  of  a  TTajriiia  ImV 

The  Lighthouse. 

Caspar  Beoerra. 

Sonnet  on  Mrs.  Kemble*s  RaadingB 
speare. 

Children. 

The  Singers. 

The  BitMk  and  the  Wave. 

SuMpiria. 

The  Blind  Girl  nf  CMeUCSdOL 

A  Christmas  Carol. 
1850.    Tlie  (loldon  Legend,  begun. 

Mii'luu*!  Angclo  :  portion  of  III.9  !▼• 

TtiD  I^ndder  uf  St  Augustine. 

llu'  Phaxititiii  Ship. 
185L     In  the  Churchyard  at  Cambridge. 

The  Goldon  Tx'p'nd.  finiAhed. 
18o2.     The  Warden  uf  the  Cinque  Forts. 
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Hannfted  Homes. 
The  Emperor's  Bird's  Nest. 
Dsyligbt  and  Moonliglii. 
The  Jewish  Cemetery  si  N« 

1863.  The  Two  Angels. 

1864.  The  Bope  Walk. 

The  Golden  Mile  Stone. 
Catawha  Wins. 
Frometheos. 


Hiawatha,  hegon. 

1866.  Hiawatha,  finished. 
Oliver  Basselin. 
Victor  Galbraith. 
My  Lost  Yonth. 

1868.    Jdm  Endiootty  began. 

So  from  the  Bosom  of  DadoMSS. 

1867.  John  Endiooti»  flmshed. 
Panta  Filomena* 

The  Discoverer  of  the  North  CSi^e. 

Daybreak. 

The  Fiftieth  Birthday  ol  Agaans. 

Sandalphon. 

Hie  Courtship  of  liCles  Standiah,  b^gnn. 

1868.  The  Conrlahip  of  Miles  Standkh,  ibdahad. 

1869.  The  Children's  Hoar. 
Enoelados. 
Snow-Fbdros. 

Hie  Bells  of  Lynn. 
•  M^  Secret. 

1800.  Ftal  Berere's  Bide  (Tales  of  a  Wi^iida  bn). 
Hie  Saga  of  King  Ola^  esoeptiiig  The  GhaDoige  of 

Thor  (Tales  of  a  Wwjmdib  Inn). 
A  Day  of  Sanshine. 

1801.  Literlude  :  A  strain  of  mosie  dosed  tliB  tale  (Tdoa 

of  a  Wayside  Inn). 

1802.  Prelode :  The  Wayside  Lm. 

Hie  Legend  of  Babbt  Ben  Levi  (Tdoa  ol  a  Wagfw 
side  Inn). 
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King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Tales  of  «  W«y«idc  In^ 
Torquemada  (Talei  of  %  Wajaide  Ibb). 
The  Cumberland. 

1863.  *  Five  Interludes  to  Pint  Pkrt  of  Tales  of  a  Wsib 

side  Inn. 
The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo  (Talcs  of  a  Ws:r^ 

Inn). 
The   Birds  of  Killingwoith  (Tales  of  a  Wsvv^ 

Inn). 

*  Finale  to  Fart  First  of  Tales  of  «  Wajiidt  Im 

*  Something  left  Undone. 

*  Weariness. 

1864.  Palingenesis. 

The  Bridge  of  Cloud. 
Hawthorne. 
Cliristnias  Bells. 
The  Wind  over  the  Chimney. 
Diviiia  Commedia  :  SoonetSy  I.,  II. 
Nuul. 

Kambalu  (Talcs  ol  a  Wayside  Inn). 
1805.     Divina  Commedia :  Sonnet  III. 
To  Italjf, 

1866.  Flowvr-de^Luce. 
Killed  at  the  Ford. 
(iiotto*8  Tower. 
To-Morrow. 

Divina  Commedia  :  Sonnets  V.,  VL 
Trtifulatum  of  DanU^  finished. 

1867.  Divina  Commedia  :  Sonnet  IV. 

1868.  (;ilcH  Con^v  of  the  Salem  Farms. 

1869.  The  ff leaner  nf  Sapri. 

1870.  Prvludc  tu  Part  Second  of  Tales  of  a  Ways&ds  Ia& 
Tlie  B.-II  of  Atri  (Tales  of  a  Waysido  laa). 

Kiita  Mor^^ona. 

Till*  MiH'ting. 

Vox  Piipuli. 

Pn*!iiilti  to  Traii?*lAtion!i. 

T>i«*  Divinu  Tragedy,  begun. 
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•  To  Cardinal 
The  Angd  and  Oe  ChM. 
Wanderer'i  Ni^  Sangi. 
TkeFkigUkfe. 

^  The  Siege  of  Kazan. 
The  Bog  and  the  Brook. 
•To  the  Stork. 

•  Sania  Tertea^e  Book-Marh 


1871.  Hie  Cobbler  of  HageiiMi  (TiOfls  of  «  Wajade  Inn). 
Tbe  Belled  of  Cannilhan  (Tliaet  of  A  Wajade  Inn)^ 
Ledy  Wentworth  (Telee  of  e  Wiqriide  Lm). 

The  Legend  Beaatifal  (Talee  of  «  Wejnde  Lm). 

The  Baron  of  St  Castine  (TUeeol  aWiqriideLm). 

Jades  Meftftebtftnff. 

The  Abbot  Joeohim :  Firrt  Interinde  to  Ckriitae. 

Martin  Lather  :  Second  Literinde  to  Chiktaa. 

St.  John :  Finale  to  Chrietna. 

The  DiTine  Tragedy,  finiehed. 

1872.  •  Litroitns  to  Chrietns. 

•  Interludes  and  Finale  to  Fwi  Seeond  el  Tales  el 

a  Wayside  Inn. 
Miohael  Angelo,  first  draft 
Azrael  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
Charlemagne  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
Emma  and  Eginhard  (Tides  of  a  Wiqr>ide  Lm). 
187a    •  Prelude,  Interlndee  and  Finale  to  Fwt  TUid  of 

Tslee  of  a  Wayside  Lm. 
Elizabeth  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Lm). 
The  Monk  of  Casal-Maggiore  (Tidee  ol  a  Wayside 

Inn). 
Seanderbeg  (Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn). 
TkeMother^i  Ghoet  CMmoimWajMalm). 
The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Christopher  (Tilea  of  a  Wayside 

Inn). 
Michael  Angeb:  Moiiologoe,llie  Leal  Jadgment; 

Monologue,  Fsrt  Seeond.     Bdaoo  CwiiM; 

The  Oaks  of  Mooto  Loea. 

•  The  Challenge. 


I 

I 


i 

'; 
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i  •Aftermath. 

The  HADging  of  tbe  Cima. 
\  Chancer. 

<  Shakespeare. 

Milton. 
.  Keats. 

•  .FWm  the  Caneitmenm. 

1874.  Charles  Sonmer. 
\  Travels  by  the  Fireside. 

Cadenabbia. 

r       , 

,  Antnmn  Within. 

Monte  Cassino. 
Moritori  Salutanina. 
Three  Friends  of  Mine. 
The  Galaxy. 
The  Sound  of  the  Sea. 
A  Summer  Day  fay  the  SeiL 
The  Tides. 
A  Nameless  Grave. 
The  Old  Bridge  at  Fkraiee. 
D  Ponte  Vecchio  di  Firenae. 
Michael  Angelo:  Vittorin 

▼edere  ;  Bindo  Altorili ;  la  tka 
Seven  Sonnets  and  a  Cataomt, 

1875.  Amalfl. 

The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis. 
,  Bclisarios. 

Songo  River. 

The  Masque  of  Fandocik 

*  A  Shadow. 


.  Sleep. 

L  Parker  Cleaveland. 

1876.    The  Herons  of  Elmwood. 
f  To  the  Avon. 

A  Dutch  Picture. 

The  Revenge  uf  Rain-in-the-Fi 

To  the  Rivor  Y  vctte. 

A  Wraith  in  the  Mist 

Nature. 


M 
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Id  the  CbnrchTSid  at  T&njrtown. 

EUot's  Oak. 

The  Descent  of  the  Moms. 

The  Poets. 

The  Harvest  Moon. 

To  the  River  Rhone. 

The  Two  BiTera. 

Boston. 

St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

Moods. 

Woodstock  Park. 

The  Four  Princesaes  at  Wihift. 

The  Broken  Oar. 

The  Four  Lakes  of  Madison. 

Victor  and  VanqaiBhed. 

On  the  Terrace  of  the  Aigaladm. 

To  my  BrookUt. 


1877.  K^ramos. 
Castles  in  Spain. 
Vittoria  Coloona. 

A  Ballad  of  the  French  FleeL 

The  Leap  of  Roushan  Beg. 

Haroun  al  Raschid. 

King  Trisanku. 

The  Three  Kings. 

Song  :  "  Stay,  staj  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rML" 

The  Three  Silences  of  MoUdob. 

Holidays. 

Wapentake. 

•  The  Bank*  of  the  Cher. 

•  To  the  Fore»t  of  Giatme. 

•  Fontenay. 

•  Pray  for  me. 

•  Vire. 

1878.  •  The  Emperor's  Glore. 

The  Poet's  Calendar  :  March. 
The  White  Czar. 
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•Delia. 

Bayard  Tayliv. 

The  Chamber  orer  the  Gate. 

Mooolight. 

*  Pcnaken. 

*  Vir^i  Fhrtt  Edogtte. 

*  Ovid  in  Exile, 

1879.  The  Crou  of  Snow. 
From  my  Aim  Chair. 
Jugurtha. 

The  Iron  Pen. 

Robert  Bums. 

Helen  of  Tyre. 

The  Sifting  of  Peter. 

The  Tide  riies,  the  Tid«  lalk. 

My  Cathedral. 

The  Burial  of  the  Fbet 

Kight. 

The  Children's  Cruiade. 

Sundown. 

Chimef. 

A  Quiet  Life, 

1880.  Dedication  to  Ultima  Thnle. 

*  Klegiac. 

Old  St.  David'f  at  Radnor. 

Maiden  and  Weathercock. 

The  Windmill. 

L'Knvoi  to  Ultima  Thule. 

The  Poet's  Calendar,  January,  Febraavy,  Apri  — 

December. 
Four  by  the  Clock. 

1881.  Michael  Angelo  :  Viterbo. 
Aiif  WiiMiersehon. 
Klff^Ai*  Verne. 

'llie  Citv  and  the  Sea. 
MeinoricM. 

HemicH  Tririmegistus. 
Prenident  (larfivld. 
My  Biioks. 
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•  Song  for  the  Masque  of  Fuidoik. 

•  Becalmed. 
Mkd  River. 
FosdbilitieB. 
Decoration  Da;. 

•  A  Fragment 

•  Loss  and  Gain. 

The  Bells  of  San  Blaa. 

•  Wm  ever  the  dear  dayi  come  taot  oj 
'  At  La  Chavdeau. 

■  The  Wine  of  Jurartfott. 
(Undetermined)  7^e  Stan. 


I 
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POSTSCRIPT 

The  serial  publication  of  this  edition  c 
Longfellow's  writings  has  prevented  the  i 
their  proper  place,  of  a  few  facts  which  han 
to  light  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  T7ke  S^ 
Student  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  have 
on  the  stage.     The  play  was  not  given,  but  i 
man  version  was  performed  at  the  Ducal  ' 
Theatre  in  Dessau,  January  28,  1855.     Tin 

^  ,  man  title  reads :    Der  Spanische  Student  ; 

f  eincm    dramatischen    Gedicht   den    Amerii 

•    '         :  LonQfellow  fur  die  Biihne  bearbeitet  roii 

(Uottger).     The  part  of  Preciosa,  called  Gr 
in  the  German  version,  was  taken    by  Fri 

r  Jiiger.      The   song  ^*  Ah  Love !  **   at   the   1 

ning  of  Act  III.  was  tnuulated  by  Mr.  Long 

*  from  the  S])anish  of  Lo])ez  Maldonado,  and 

wanl  included  by  him  in  7^e  Poets  and  I 
of  Europe, 

The  ^lasqiie  of  Pandora^  begim  Febnia] 

1875,  and  finished  Mareh  25,  originally  boi 

titles,  .sueoessively,  Kjtimethru:^ :  a  Dramatic 

and  77/^  Masque  of  Epim*  theus.     It  was  br 

f  out  at  the  Uoston  Theatre,  in  an  adaptatk 

Ihiltoii  Kt>we,  with  musie  bv  Alfred  CVUier, 
uary  10,  1881.     Mr.  Longfellow  wrote  for 

# 
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Blanche  Roosevelt,  who  was  principally  concerned 
in  putting  it  on  the  stage,  and  who  took  the  part 
of  Pandora,  the  following  song  and  chorus :  — 

What  place  is  this  ?     Oh  tell  me,  I  implore  I 
Tell  me  what  I  am  feeling,  hearing,  seeing ; 

If  this  be  life,  oh  give  me  more  and  more. 
Till  I  am  filled  with  the  delight  of  being. 

Y^hat  forms  mysterious  people  this  dark  space  ? 

What  voices  and  what  sounds  of  music  greet  me  ? 
And  who  are  these,  so  fair  in  form  and  face. 

That  with  such  gracious  welcome  come  to  meet  me  ? 

CHORUS. 

Blow,  bellows,  blow  1  and  keep  the  flame  from  dying, 
Till  from  the  iron  on  our  anyils  lying 
We  forg^  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  supreme. 
Whose  smothered  lightnings  in  the  ashes  gleanL 

After  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  poetical  works 
had  been  printed,  there  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
editor  the  manuscript  memorandum  book  in  which 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  accustomed  to  set  down  the 
productions  of  each  year.  The  book  contained 
some  information  beyond  what  had  already  been 
given  respecting  the  dates  of  the  several  poems, 
and  in  one  instance  furnished  a  correction.  By 
means  of  this  record  it  became  possible  to  make 
out  the  Chronological  List  which  doses  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume,  with  greater  fulness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  to  supply  thus  certain  deficiencies  of 
date  in  the  previous  volumes. 

At  the  outset  of  publication  acknowledgment 
was  made  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  poet*8 
brother  and  biographer,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Long- 
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fellow.  Had  the  work  of  prepmntion  then  bi 
completed,  stronger  terms  of  grmtitnde  would  k 
been  used.  It  was  not  poeiible  to  fotem)  b 
much  this  edition  would  owe  to  his  generoos  i 
constant  aid. 
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A  blind  man  is  a  poor  man,  and  poor  a  blind  man  is,  viiL  282. 

A  fleet  with  flags  arrayed,  ▼.  111. 

After  so  long  an  absence,  y.  75. 

A  gentle  boy,  with  soft  and  silken  locks,  ▼.  77. 

A  gift  of  God  I     O  perfect  day,  v.  70. 

A  handful  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  clime,  iiL  273. 

Ah,  how  short  are  the  days  I     How  soon  the  night  orertakes 

us,  yi.  211. 
Ah,  LoTC,  iiL  155. 

Ah  me !  ah  me  I  when  thinking  of  the  years,  TiiL  34d. 
Ah !  thou  moon  that  shinest,  iiL  153. 
Ah  I  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me,  iiL  260. 
A  little  bird  in  the  air,  yi.  90. 
Allah  gives  light  in  darkness,  viiL  288. 
All  are  architects  of  Fate,  iiL  272. 
All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart,  iii.  130. 
All  day  has  the  battle  raged,  vi.  104. 
All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died,  t.  26. 
All  the  old  gods  are  dead,  vi.  77. 
Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own,  y.  239. 
A  mill-stone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven  ever  round,  viiL  288. 
A  mist  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel,  v.  24. 
Among  the  many  lives  that  I  have  known,  v.  211. 
An  angel  with  a  radiant  face,  viii.  322. 
And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry,  vi.  56. 

And  now,  behold !  as  at  the  approach  of  morning,  yiiL  333. 
And  thoUf  O  River  of  To-morrow,  flowing,  y.  215. 
And  when  the  kings  were  in  the  field,  —  their  sqnadxoDS  in 

array,  viiL  210. 
And  whither  g^oest  thou,  gentle  sigh,  viiL  298. 
Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old,  viiL  277. 
An  old  man  in  a  lodge  within  a  park,  y.  200. 
Arise,  O  righteous  Lord,  vii.  432. 
As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er,  y.  207. 
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As  a  fMde  phantom  with  a  lamp,  t.  S00b 

A  loldier  of  the  UnioB  mmtorad  oat,  t.  SOSw 

As  owl  who  long  hath  fled  with  pasting  hiaatk,  y 

Am  one  who,  walkiag  ia  tha  twilight  gjnnm,  ML  MflL 

As  the  birda  eome  in  the  Spriag,  ▼•  857. 

Ae  the  dim  twilight  ■hroads,  iiL  900L 

A«  treasuree  that  men  eeek,  viii.  18& 

Ail  unto  the  bow  the  eoid  ie,  ir.  183. 

At  anchor  in  Hamptoa  Roads  we  lay,  ▼.  fl7. 

At  Atri,  in  Abmiio,  a  snail  towa,  tl  135. 

At  Drontheim,  Olaf  the  Kii^,  vL  82. 

At  La  Chaadean,  —  *t  U  loiy  uee  than,  vm 

At  Stralsoad,  by  the  Baltic  iiea,  vL  JSft. 

At  the  foot  of  the  moantaia  height,  viiL  80L 

A  vision  as  of  crowded  city  atiaela,  t.  XOQL 

Awake !  ariiie  I  the  hoar  is  lale,  t.  S80L 

Awake,  O  north-wind,  Tii.  SM. 

A  wind  came  vp  oat  of  the  aaa,  t.  58L 

A  youth,  li|^t-liearted  and  coataat,  TiiL  SUl 


Barabbas  is  my  name,  Tti.  115. 

Barun  Castine  of  Sl  Castfaw,  tL  179. 

Beautiful  lily,  dwelling  by  still 

Beautiful  valley !  through  whose  Tvrdaal  maad^  ¥.  R. 

Becalmtfl  upon  the  sea  of  Thoaght,  t.  850. 

iWhold !  a  gi<uit  am  I.  r.  2>VS. 

\\v\\ !  thou  aoundeiit  mvrrilT,  viiL  Sfl7. 

Bt^Mide  the  unfathered  rice  he  lay,  iL  ML 

I{«>twe<*n  the  dark  and  the  daylight,  t.  64. 

liewan* !  the  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore,  UL  ML 

BL-u-k  are  the  moon  before  ^***".  riu.  ttS. 

Bla4k  Hhadows  fall.  t.  \\\. 

Blind  BartimeuH  at  the  gates,  isi.  73;  tG.  fKL 

Bn>;ht  Sun !  that,  flaming  through  the  mid-day  sky. 

Build  mo  straight.  O  worthy  Master,  iiL  345i. 

Bum,  ()  ev«>ning  hearth,  and  wakea,  t.  18P. 

But  veiitenlav  these  few  and  hoarr  shsaTm,  vUL  41& 

By  liLH  evening  fln*  the  artist,  iii.  2?P. 

By  the  hill  ire  nf  tiitclie  nnmee.  it.  274. 

Bv  viju  Ntill  river.  wlifM*  the  waw.  iiL  890. 

<  *.in  it  )m*  thf  Hun  di*Mcending.  it.  tiHO. 
t  enturies  old  are  the  muaataiaa,  v.  167. 
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Christ  to  the  young  man  said :  Tet  one  thiofiT  more,  HL  288. 

Clear  fount  of  light  1  my  native  land  on  high,  yiiL  204. 

Clear  honor  of  the  liquid  element,  viii.  413. 

Cold,  cold  is  the  north  wind  and  rude  is  the  hlast,  iiL  289. 

Come  from  thy  cavems  dark  and  deep,  v.  171. 

Come,  my  beloved,  vii.  35. 

Come,  O  Death,  so  silent  flying,  viii.  218. 

Come,  old  friend !  sit  down  and  listen,  iiL  229. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children,  ▼.  60. 

Dark  is  the  morning  with  mist ;  in  the  narrow  mcmth  of  the 

harbor,  v.  247. 
Dead  he  lay  among  his  books,  v.  236. 
Dear  child  I  how  radiant  on  thy  mother's  knee,  iiL  207. 
Don  Nuno,  Count  of  Lara,  viii.  207. 
Dost  thou  see  on  the  rampart's  height,  v.  122. 
Dowered  with  all  celestial  gifts,  v.  140. 
Down  from  yon  distant  mountain  height,  viiL  3^ 
Downward  through  the  evening  twilight,  iv.  131. 

Each  heart  has  its  haunted  chamber,  v.  74. 

Even  as  the  Blessed,  at  the  final  summons,  TiiL  338. 

Evermore  a  sound  shall  be,  v.  103. 

Every  flutter  of  the  wing,  v.  162. 

Eyes  so  tristful,  eyes  so  tristful,  viii.  217. 

Far  and  wide  among  the  nations,  iv.  250. 

Filled  is  Life's  goblet  to  the  brim,  iiL  74. 

FIo<Kled  by  rain  and  snow,  v.  168. 

Flow  on,  sweet  river !   like  his  verse,  v.  282. 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing,  viiL  279. 

Fur  thee  was  a  house  built,  viii.  289. 

Forth  from  the  curtain  of  clouds,  from  the  tent  of  purple 

scarlet,  iv.  !^. 
Forth  rolled  the  Rhine-stream  strong  and  deep,  viiL  417. 
Forth  ui>on  the  Gitche  Gumee,  iv.  167. 
Four  by  the  clock !  and  yet  not  day,  v.  273. 
Four  limpid  lakes,  —  four  Naiades,  v.  264. 
From  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  v.  78. 
From  the  river's  plashy  bank,  iii.  297. 
From  this  high  portal,  where  upsprings,  viii.  328. 
Full  of  wrath  was  Uiawatha,  iv.  239. 
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Gaddi  mi  f  eoe ;  il  Ponta  Veeehio  mboi,  t.  207. 

GarUnds  upon  his  RrmTe,  t.  82. 

Gvnlle  Spriiif;  \  in  siinBhine  dsfd,  Tiii.  SOCX 

Gvntly  swaying  to  and  fro,  t.  102. 

QiTe  me  of  your  bark,  O  Bireh-tne,  it.  102. 

Qloomy  and  dark  art  thou,  O  eliisf  ol  tha  mlgkty 

2 IV). 
GloTe  of  black  in  white  hand  bare,  riii.  219. 
God  sent  his  meawnger  the  rain,  viL  29QL 
God  Hent  hie  Singen  upon  earth,  iiL  286. 
Good  night !  good  night,  beloved,  iiL  153. 
Guarding  the  mountains  around,  t.  109. 

Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled,  ti.  173. 

ILilf  of  my  life  is  gone,  and  I  have  let,  iiL  23^ 

Hark,  hark,  vui.  21*7. 

Uastv  and  hide  thee,  t.  ItVt. 

liant  thuu  seen  that  lordly  castle,  TiiL  288w 

IIa%-e  I  dreiuutid  ?  or  was  it  reaL  t.  17. 

Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old.  t.  62. 

He  u  dvad,  the  beautiful  youth,  t.  137. 

Hu  is  gone  to  the  desert  land !  Tiii.  349. 

Hence  away,  begone,  begone,  TiiL  422. 

Here  in  a  little  ruMtic  hermitage,  t.  217. 

Here  lii^sthe  gentle  humorist,  whodied,  t.  206L 

Here  rest  the  weary  oar!  — soft  airs,  iii.  297. 

High  f>n  their  turrvte<l  cliffs,  t.  ItW. 

Honor  be  to  Miidjekeewia!    iT.  122. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain,  iii.  2l>A. 

How  beautiful  it  was.  that  one  bright  day,  t.  131. 

How  cold  are  thy  batlia,  Apollo!  t.  241. 

How  I  Htaned  up  in  the  night,  in  the  night,  viiL  SR7- 

How  many  liveri,  made  beantif  nl  and  sweet,  t.  13BL 

How  much  of  my  young  heart,  Oi»paia,  t.  IDCi. 

lluw  strange  il  seems !     These  HebivwB  in  their  grrnvn.  v.  91 

How  Htrsinge  the  Kulptures  Uut  adorn  thaaa  towt^  w.  141 

Hiiw  t}i«>  Tit.'ui.  the  defiant,  t.  IVk 

How  thev  so  HoftlT  rust,  Tiii.  262. 

1  am  |Mior  and  old  and  blind,  ▼.  9f>. 

I  ;iiii  flu*  (iinI  Thur.  vi.  .V|. 

I  i>iit«*r.  iinil  1  ^M*  thei'  in  the  gloom,  t.  141. 

If  1  am  fair,  't  is  for  myself  alone,  Tiii.  431. 
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If  peiliaps  tiMte  Ajwm  of  miM  ihoald  tooid  Mi  vdH  ki 

stm^ien*  eaxi,  tiiL  284. 
Htiioaaitaleepi]«,iiiMd>n,iiL180;  TiiL  848. 
I,  Gonalo  de  Beioeo,  in  the  gwitlt  mnMr-iida,  irffi.  4iAi 
I  h»Te  ft  Tigne  remamlnaiMM,  t.  TBb 
I  h»T«  read,  in  Mme  old,  marfdlow  laU^  liL  80i 
I  hear  along  onr  street,  TiiL  817. 
I  heaxd  a  brooklet  giidiiBg,  Tiii.  284. 
I  heaxd  a  toim,  that  eried,  iiL  282. 
I  heaid  tha  bells  on  Canistasaa  Daj,  t.  182. 
I  beaid  tha  trailii^  gamants  of  the  N^iH  ^  1^ 
I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see,  TiiL  26B. 
I  laj  npon  the  headland-height,  and  listiosd,  t.  128. 
I  leaye  jon,  ye  oold  mmmtaihi  ehaim,  TiiL  828. 
I  lift  mine  e jea,  and  all  the  windows  hIaM,  t.  148. 
I  like  that  ancient  Saaran  phzasa,  i^ieh  mlk,  iiL  IQl 

In  Attica  thy  birthplaoe  shooU  hava  basa,  T.  197. 

In  broad  dayli^t,  and  at  noon,  t.  88. 

In  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  iiL  OL 

In  HeTameter  plnnges  tiie  headlong  calaawt  d0W»wasi»  ▼>  808. 

In  his  ehamber,  weak  and  dyiqg,  iiL  20L 

In  his  lodge  beside  a  mar,  it.  208. 

In  Mather's  Magnalia  CMsti,  t.  22. 

In  Ocean's  wide  domains,  iiL  08. 

In  St  Luke's  Gospel  wa  aia  told,  t.  2lia 

Intelligenoe  and  ooatesy  not  always  aia  aoaMMit  ^&  'tt. 

In  that  bmlding,  long  and  low,  T.  40. 

In  that  desolate  land  and  looa,  t.  108. 

In  that  proTinee  of  our  FVanea,  TiiL  422. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Brages,  iiL  187. 

In  the  ooDTant  of  Uroadieim,  tL  lOOw 

In  the  hamlet  desolate,  TiiL  428. 

In  the  heroic  days  irfiaa  FsNBnmd,  tL  UL 

In  the  long,  sleepless  watches  of  tha  b||^  t.  820L 

In  the  market-place  of  Brogas  standi  thabaliiy  old  aai  baMm, 

iiL180. 
In  the  old  chuchyard  of  his  aatha  tsfWB,  t.  26ft» 
In  the  Old  Colony  days,  in  HyMSBtMhal—ftal  thalUgiilill, 

IT.  286. 
In  the  Talley  of  the  FbgailBi 

lands,  iiL  107. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  T^  t.  801 
In  the  Tillaga  choichyaid  aha  lii%  ▼.  2& 
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In  the  worUbop  of  TTmiliBrtiw,  t.  148. 

In  thoM  dftyi  nid  HiawiUia,  it.  2ia. 

In  thoM  dnyi  the  EtU  Spirits,  it.  2iM. 

Into  tlie  oitj  of  Kamtmln,  tL  141. 

Into  the  dukneH  and  the  hnh  of  aiKfaft.  ▼.  X& 

Into  the  open  sir  John  AUen,  p»piiii»d 

306. 
Into  the  Silent  I^nd,  riiL  2T2. 
I  pace  the  eonnding  tm  heinh  nod  behold,  t.  SOL 
I  said  unto  mywlf ,  if  I  weve  dead,  t.  SOL 
I  sat  by  my  window  om  night,  iiL  80ft. 
I  saw,  ae  in  a  dream  sublime,  iiL  214. 
I  law  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  aboN,  t.  9Mb 
I  aee  amid  the  fields  of  Ajrr,  t.  244. 
I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  iiL  294. 
Is  it  so  far  from  thee,  v.  237. 
I  sleep,  but  my  heart  awaketh,  ▼&  32. 
I  stand  again  on  the  familiar  ihora,  ▼.  I8& 
I  stand  beneath  the  tree,  whoee  braaebaa  abada,  t.  216^ 
I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,  iiL  217* 
I  stood  upon  the  hilla,  when  heaTan*a  wide 
Italy !  Italy !  thon  who  *rt  doomed  to 
I  thought  this  Pen  would  arise,  t.  242. 
It  is  autumn  ;  not  without,  t.  264. 
It  is  gotMl  to  rhyming  go,  TiiL  429. 
It  u  the  Ilanrest  Moon!    On  giklad  vaMa.  ▼.  211. 
I  trust  that  somewhere  and  aomehow,  vL  14fib 
It  was  Kinar  Tambenkelver.  tL  102. 
It  was  fifty  years  ago,  t.  59. 
It  was  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner.  tL  258. 
It  was  the  schooner  IlMpems,  iiL  tMX 
It  wHJt  the  season,  when  through  all  the  laad,  tL  12QL 
1  wiiih  to  make  my  sermon  brief,  ^to 

viiL  414. 

Janus  am  I ;  oldest  of  potentatea,  v.  2601 
iltiy  and  Tf  nipenuicv  and  Repose,  TiiL  282. 
JuHt  alMiTe  yim  MUidy  bar,  iiL  IMO. 
JuMt  in  the  gray  uf  the  dawn,  as  the 
iiitfadimni,  it.  IWTt. 


King  riiristian  ntiMid  by  the  lufty  msal,  riiL  25S. 

King  King  with  his  queea  to  the  hanqnet  did  faia^  vfiL  Sfl. 

Kii^  Suluniun,  before  his  palace  gala,  tL  IM. 
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Labor  whli  wluit  leal  we  nuij,  t.  71. 
Lad  J,  how  ean  it  ehanoe  —  jet  Uik  we  iM,  y&L  844 
Ladyl  thine  npwaid  flight,  ^iiL  400. 
Lftogfaof  themoDittaiiil — 1  jn olbiid and tite  1  tiM.  SOAi 
Leaflev  aie  the  tieee;  their  puple  braaehee,  t.  47. 
Let  him  who  will,  by  foiae  or  fiaad  iaaate,  tiiL  829l 
Let  me  go  warm  and  merry  etill,  TiiL  407. 
Let  nothiiy  disturb  thee,  viiL  210. 
like  two  oaUiedna  toweia  Omm  atalily  piMa,  t.  966. 
Listen,  my  childrea,  aod  yoa  sliall  hear,  irL  96. 
little  sweet  wine  of  JasanQoa,  ^iiL  8S9. 
Lire  I,  so  Uve  I,  yiiL  282. 
Lo!  in  the  painted  oriel  ol  the  Weat,  iiL  286. 
Longing  aheady  to  searoh  ia  and  reoad,  viiL  888i 
LonI,  what  am  I,  that,  with  aneeaaiiV  oars,  ipiL  204. 
Lond  he  sang  the  psahn  of  David,  iiL  02. 
Lood  sang  the  Spanish  oandiar,  HL  17a 
Load  tiie  ai^iry  wind  was  waiHag,  iL  70. 
Londly  tiie  sailota  sheered,  tL  06. 

Lore,  lore,  what  wihthoa  with  this  heaii  of  mhMf  iriiL  8tL 
Loll  me  to  sleep,  ye  winds,  idioae  fitful  reoad,  t.  206L 
Lutheran,  Popish,  GalTinktie,  all  tiiese  ersada  and  dosldMa 
three,  yiiL  288. 

IfaidenI  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes,  IIL  77. 

ICan-like  is  it  to  ftdl  into  sin,  TfiL  282. 

Many  a  day  and  wasted  year,  iiL  802. 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  lOles  StaadSih  was  BaMkfaf  sMdily 

northward.  It.  380. 
Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  Aataaui  tha  MfB  d 

the  merchants,  it.  888. 
Most  bsaatifnl,  most  gentle  I  yat  how  loat,  IiL  266. 
Mounted  on  Kyrat  strong  and  fleet,  t.  118. 
Mneh  it  behoreth,  riiL  206. 
My  belored  is  white  and  ruddy,  tB.  82. 
My  soul  its  secret  has,  my  lile  too  has  to  myrtwjt  tM,  881 
My  undefiled  is  but  one,  tB.  84. 
My  way  is  on  the  bright  Una  sea,  fiL  804. 

Nefl^eeted  record  of  a  mind  negleeted,  t.  208. 
Neyer  shall  souls  like  tiiase,  t.  177. 
Nerer  stoops  the  soaring  Toltara,  It.  264. 
Night  coBss  stealing  from  the  Bast,  yffi.  42L 
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Night  rests  in  beaaty  on  Mont  Alto,  in.  293^ 

Nino  liisten,  beaatifiil  in  farm  and  iacm^  t.  300. 

No  mora  ihall  I  see,  Tiii.  231. 

NorthwBrd  OT«r  DrontlMim,  vi.  92. 

No  aoiind  of  wheels  or  hoof-best  brsaka*  t.  85. 

Not  fashioned  out  of  gold,  like  Hen*s  thrnns,  t.  147 

Nothing  that  is  shall  perish  ntterlj,  viii.  fil. 

Nothing  the  greatest  artist  can  conosive,  Tm.  342. 

Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  barrji^g  | 

stripling,  IT.  290. 
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Onoe  more,  once  nun,  louimd,  t.  106. 
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Strike  the  sails !  King  Olaf  said,  tI.  90. 
Srend  Dyring  he  rideth  adown  the  glade,  vi.  248. 
Sweet  as  the  tender  fragrance  that  suryives,  ▼.  123. 
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The  sea  hath  its  pearls,  riiL  281. 
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To  noble  heart  Love  doth  for  shelter  fly,  yiii.  347. 

Torrent  of  light  and  river  of  the  air,  ▼.  202. 

Tnm,  torn,  my  wheel  I     Turn  round  and  round,  ▼.  221. 

Tuscan,  that  wanderest  through  the  realms  of  gloom,  iiL  286. 

'Twas  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness,  viiL  209. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death,  v.  81. 

Two  good  friends  had  Hiawatha,  iv.  157. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree,  liL  64. 
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Under  the  walls  of  Monterey,  y.  89. 

Until  we  meet  again !     That  is  the  meaning,  t.  274. 

Up  soared  the  lark  into  the  air,  ▼.  98. 

Viswamitra  the  Magician,  ▼.  117. 
Vogelweid  the  Minnesinger,  iiL  227. 

Warm  and  still  is  the  summer  night,  v.  99. 

Welcome,  my  old  friend,  iii.  224. 
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What  an  image  of  peace  and  rest,  ▼.  249. 

What  is  this  I  read  in  history,  ▼.  267. 

What  phantom  is  this  that  appears,  ▼.  246. 

What  place  is  this  ?    Oh  tell  me,  I  implore,  tiiL  469. 

What  say  the  Bells  of  San  Bias,  y.  290. 

What  shall  I  do,  sweet  Nici,  tell  me,  viii.  434. 

What  should  be  said  of  him  cannot  be  said,  yiiL  846. 

What  the  Immortals,  y.  160. 

When  Alcuin  taught  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  vi.  201. 
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fire,  yiii.  28.3. 
When  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  yiiL  432. 
When  descends  on  the  Atlantic,  iii.  258. 
Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought,  y.  52. 
When  first  in  ancient  time,  from  Jubal's  tongue,  iiL  291. 
When  I  compare,  y.  289. 

^Vhen  I  remember  them,  those  friends  of  nuDe,  T.  197. 
When  MazArvan  the  Magician,  y.  76. 
When  the  dying  flame  of  day,  iii.  89. 
When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered,  iiL  25,  806. 
When  the  prime  moyer  of  my  many  sighs,  yiiL  845. 
When  the  summer  fields  are  mown,  y.  81. 
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Wben  the  summer  hanreet  was  ^mthcred  in,  iii.  ^>I. 

When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings,  iii.  •>i. 

When  upon  the  western  cloud,  iii.  'J\*K 

When  winter  winds  are  pienring  chill,  iii.  :>. 

When*  ore  the  Poets,  unto  whom  belong,  v.  If^. 

\Vhere  frum  the  eye  of  day,  iii.  IfM, 

A\^ereunto  is  money  good,  viiL  :Bt&, 

Wliilom  Love  was  liktt  a  6n*,  and  warmth  and  cvtaian 

spoke,  viii.  'JSi. 
AVhite  swan  of  cities,  slumbering  in  thy  neat,  t.  ;:1«' 
\\liither,  thou  turbid  wave,  Tiii.  :ftt2. 
Who  knocks,  —  who  knocks  at  my  door,  win,  4SS, 
AVhu  love  would  seek,  viiL  2284. 
Wliy  dost  thou  wildly  rush  and  roar,  t.  SsT*. 
Will  ever  the  dear  daj-s  come  back  agaia,  win.  3:fl. 
WUl  then,  Duperrier,  thy  sorrow  be  eterMl  ?  vm.  31SL 
With  favoring  winds,  o*er  sunlit  seaa.  t.  :Si&. 
With  snow-white  veil  and  garments  as  of  flaaa,  ▼.  142. 
With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  yaar.  iii.  ^17. 
With  what  a  hollow  dirge,  its  voice  did  fill.  iiL  SiMl 
Witlaf ,  a  king  of  the  Sueoob.  iiL  2Ti. 
Worn  with  speed  is  my  good  Meed,  iiL  ISl. 

Y«  Hentinebi  of  sleep,  ▼.  172. 

YcM.  till'  moment  shall  decide,  ▼.  IT). 

Yes.  the  Year  is  growing  old.  iii.  o2. 

Yet  luit  ill  vain.  O  Kivi-r  of  Yenterday,  t.  214. 

Yi-  \<>ioi*!«.  that  anise,  iii.  47. 

You  hIuiII  hear  how  lliawallia.  iv.  148. 

You  shall  hear  how  Tau-INik-Keewia,  ir.  102,  2S1. 
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Abbot,  Joachim,  The,  tIL  133. 
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Amalfi,  Y.  90. 

Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  viii.  207. 

Angel  and  the  Cliild,  The,  YiiL  322. 

Angler's  Song,  The,  iii.  297. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  Yiii.  277. 

April  Day,  An,  iii.  35. 

Arrow  and  the  Song,  The,  iU.  234. 

Anenal  at  Springfield,  The,  iii.  IM. 

Art  and  Nature,  viii.  412. 

ArtiKt,  The,  viU.  342. 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  The,  YiiL 

409. 
At  La  Chaudeau,  Yiii.  327. 
Auf  Wiederaehen,  y.  274. 
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and  goes  the  year,*'  iii.  37. 
Autumnal  Nightfall,  iii.  292. 
Autumn  Within,  v.  204. 
Ayou,  To  the,  v.  282. 
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Ballad  of  Carmilhan,  The,  Yi.  156. 
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Bayard  Taylor,  y.  236. 
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Celestial  PUot,  The,  YiiL  888. 

Challenge,  The,  y.  i8. 

Chamber  OYer  tlie  Gate,  The,  ▼  287. 

Changed,  y.  78. 

Channing,  To  WUliam  E.,  ilL  87. 

Charlemagne,  Yi.  197. 

Charles  Sumner,  y.  82. 

Chaucer,  ▼.  200. 

Chaudeau,  At  La,  yUL  327. 

Child  Asleep,  The,  Yiii.  801. 

ChUd,  To  a,  UL  207. 

ChUdhood,  Yiii.  268. 

Children,  y.  GO. 
j  CHZLomnr  or  mi  Lokd^  Sumi,  Ttai, 
I      Yiii.  232. 

Children's  Crusade,  The,  ▼.  267. 
,  Children's  Hour,  The,  y.  64. 
<  Chimes,  y.  273. 

Christmas  Bella,  y.  182. 

Christmaa  Carol,  Yiii.  482. 

Christmas  Carol,  A,  YilL  817. 

Chustus  :  A  If  TnnT,  yU.  7. 

Chrysaor,  iiL  260. 
,  City  and  the  Sea,  The,  ▼.  278. 
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Clear  Honor  of  the  Liqukl  Klfmimt, 

viiL  413. 
Cobblor  of  H«g«iuu,  The,  rl.  1-15. 
Coue,  O  DMtb,  ao  riloat  djintf,  viiL 

218. 
Cooiolatioii,  Tiii.  319. 
OirLAa  PI  MANKiora,  Till.  IM. 
Cin-BTiRa*  or  Milcn  Stastdmi,  Tte. 

iv.  -isa. 
CniM  of  Snow,  The,  v.  'JiSO. 
CuinbcrUnd,  The,  v.  G7. 
Curfew,  ilL  !237. 

DiUUAh  BoDff-Book,  To  u  OU,  ilL  224. 

Duite :    **  Tiucmn,    thaC    wmndcreat 

throu^  the  realnu  of  ^oom,"  iii. 

Dante:  '*  What  iibould  be  Mid  of  him 

caiiuot  be  itaid,"  viiL  3IG. 
nayhrvak,  v.  !}8. 
Day  in  Dotw.  The,  UL  221. 
Dayliffht  ainl  MiMnlixht,  v.  33w 
Day  iif  Suiuliiue,  A,  v.  TO. 
Dfad,  The,  viii.  JtU. 
lK>4th  uf  .\ri-tibiji)ii»|i  Turpin,  viiL  30!L 
iKToratioii  I>ay,  v.  'Jvt. 
Dtnlicatiou  (Xii'hael  Angelo),  viii.  51. 
Dv«lii-atian  (Tiw  8eaaid«  and  the  Fire- 

Bl'le).  iti   243. 
iVlia,  V.  12J^ 

m>fti'ciit  of  tlie  Muaea,  The,  v.  209. 
Dirtce  i)v«>r  a  Nameleai  Grave,  iii.  299. 
Dittoverrrof  the  North  Cape,  The,  v. 

.14. 
Diwinlnidied  Siiirit,  The,  viiL  410. 
l>iviii3L'iiiiiiiiii1ia.  \.  140. 
l>iviM-.  Teaubiiy.  Thf,  \ii.  25. 
DriukiiiK  SmiK,  Hi.  '»J. 
i»h\iiii;  <:i>iii-!,  Til  the.  Hi.  219. 
DiiU'h  Picturi',  A.  v.  mi. 

Kaki-ikii  1V>ui<«,  111.  3.*!. 

KliN-ttsi  Kiiii;!il.  The.  viiL  2jC 

Klt<t;iA<'.  V.  'J47. 

KIi'k'i  »••  V.-r..-.  V.  27.%. 

Kli-iTV.  iiii.  41^. 

Kliot'pOak.  T.  ■.■«H. 

KliialH'lh,  \\.  1\\. 

Kiuiii:%  aii-i  Kiruilunl,  vt.  '3M, 

KniiwTiir'ji  liinl'ii  Ni'..t.  Tlw.  v.  29. 

Kiii|ttT»r'«  (iliiv*-.  Till*.  \    ll«i. 

Kin  •■l.uiii<s  V.  r.*!. 

Kiil>ii.ii>ii.  III.  t*4l. 

KpMiii-!!!**!!*,     or    the    Piii'l'*     \flpr. 

t!i..iih'!.t.  V.  IT. 
KvAvitBiiM.    \  Ttijinr  .\rAi>m.  IV  7. 
Kvi.|iiii)(  Sljr.  T!i«-,  III.  llVx. 
Kii  ••Ninr,  III    7'* 
K\i"«  fMj  lri«i:iil.  Eyi>M  si  tri«lf-.:I.  \\i\. 

■jl7. 

K*l-.'n  ..f  9"r  Y-  l-  ri^'...  T!».'.  i:.  ^2. 

Ki»i  M  -rcii- 1.  *    7  » 

Ki'Ji.  V.  r.  r'>. !»}  ..f  \,r»*';f.  »    "/3. 

Vr*-.  \  ;■■   .»; ;. 

Kti-  ..f  I»r  ffw.wvl.  Thf.  11     ."<" 

Kl'jri-uiii.f  S<  liiE,  .\.  titi.  4.(1 


I-M-LOCB.!    I.^ 

I  KliMrvr-de-Locs.  v.  X& 
,  Flowera,  uL  '.^■ 
.  Funtenajr.  viu.  4JC. 

PnoUtepa  of  AafHa.  c.  S 

Kureel  of  Gartiw.  Tj  :te.  ■ 

Knrenkm,  viia.  'JM*. 
'  Your  hj  the  CVvk,  v.  r^ 

Poor  X^kce  of  li4  ' 
,  Pour    PruKwaaa 
\      217. 

:  Fraipnevl.  A.  v.  : 
I  FKAowsim.  V. 

I  Priar  ^ -*»*"■_  t, 

.  Prithlof  *a  Fkivwvil. 
,  PrithiofaH 

^nthioTa 
;  ftoaa  B  J 
:  Prom  the  Ci 

PoffttlTO,  TW,  Tiii.  Mi. 

GaUsf  •  Thr,  T.  -Jfi. 
Oaapar  Beoafra,  iiL  T% 
GloCto'e  Towvr.  v.  UH 

IGUamof 
Gleaner  of 


Olovv  of 
I      ViiL  -219. 
'  Oohlel  of  Uf«.  T^  Ilk  71 

r-oiiVAcre.  iU.  CSL 


'.  V  C 


Golden 

Good  Ftet  tka   ^ 
I      away.  The,  iiL  jf0, 
I  GoodSbepted, 
I  Grave,  The,  viiL 


I  HapiMeel  L«Ad.  Tbe.  via.  J— 
Haroun  A]  lUechid.  v   IIC 
HarvMI  Moon,  TWi.  v  S1I 
Haunted  Chamber.  Tta.  v  U 
Hauntet!  RooMa,  t.  9A 
Hawthume.  v.  ISn. 
Helen  of  Tyrt,  v 

I  Hemlock  ~ 

iHenneal 

I  Herona  of  S^w 

I  Holidayi^  V   .1^ 

I  Uynm  for  my 

1        IlL  -.^ 


f  a 


Hymn   n 
lleth 


llethlehem.  UL 
Hymn  lo  the  5iffM,  JtL  Vk 

lanthe.  Tn.  IxL  29a 
Ilral  Beanty,  vui.  411 
n  l*iKite  VecvkAn  ili 
I  mace  i*f  (ri^.  TW«  vtil.  91 
In'iian  Hiinter.  TVt.  tti.  W\ 
In  tbe  ChurrhraM  at 

Ill  Ihi*  Chiir«-hwff>|  M 

I«  iMi  M*avi«.  V. 
Ir-»n  IVn.  T^.  V    3 
Ilaluu  tk-voerv.  ui 
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Italy,  To,  vilL  341. 

It  U  not  always  May,  UL  68. 

Jeckoyva,  UL  303. 

Jewish  Cemetery  at   Newport,  The, 

V.  33. 
John  Endicott,  viL  301. 
JuDAA  Maocabacub,  yiHi.  9. 
Jugurtha,  V.  241. 
JUYBXIIJi  POBMS,    iii.  289. 

Kamhalu,  vi.  141. 

Keata,  y.  201. 

K^UJfOfi,  ▼.  221. 

KiUed  at  the  Ford,  r.  137. 

King  Christian,  vili.  265. 

King  Robert  of  Sicilv,  Ti  46. 

King  TrisankUj  ▼.  117. 

King  WitlaTs  Drinking-Hom,  UL  277. 

Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,  The,  t.  20. 
Lady  Wentworth,  vL  166. 
Leap  of  Rouahan  Beg,  The,  t.  113. 
Legend  of  the  Croes-Bill,  The.vUL  280. 
Lesend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  The,  vL 

L'EnToi  (Ultima  Thule),  y.  257. 

L'EnYoi  (Voices  of  the  Night),  Ui.  46. 

Legend  Beautiful,  The,  vL  173. 

Let  me  go  Warm,  Yiii.  407. 

lighthouse.  The,  UL  265. 

Light  of  Stars,  The,  Ui.  23. 

Losaand  Gain,  Y.  289. 

LoYer*8  Complaint,  The,  YiiL  411. 

Lover's  Rock,  UL  298. 

Luck  of  EdenhaU,  The,  yUL  273. 

LnnaUc  Oirl,  UL  295. 

Mad  RiYer,  y.  285. 

Maiden  and  Weathercock,  y.  252. 

Maidenhood,  [iL  77. 

Martin  Luther,  Yii.  293. 

MAsqim  or  Pakdoka,  Thb,  y.  147. 

Meeting,  The,  v.  75. 

Memories,  v.  279. 

Meszo  Cammin,  iU.  231. 

MiTRAKL  Anoho  :  A  Fsaombmt,  YiU. 

45. 
Mi<inlght  Mass  for  the  Dying  Tear,  Ui. 

32. 
Milagros  do  Nuestra  Seflora,  yIU.  416. 
Milton,  Y.  201. 

Monk  of  Casal-lfaggiore,  The,  yL  228. 
Monte  Cassino,  v.  87. 
Moods,  Y.  216. 
Moonlight,  v.  266. 
Morituri  t^hitamus,  v.  187. 
Mother's  Ghost,  The,  yL  248. 
Musingx,  iii*  305. 
My  Books,  v.  284. 
My  Cathedral,  y.  265. 
My  Loiit  Youth,  v.  41. 
My  Secret,  YiU.  332. 

Nam<>lefts  Grave,  A,  v.  205. 
Native  Land.  T}ie,  vUi.  204. 
Nativity  of  Christ,  The,  vUi.  408. 


Nature,  y.  207. 

Nature  of  Love,  The,  yUL  347. 
NeapoUtan  Cansonet,  A,  yUL  432. 
Neglected  Record   of   a  Mind  K«f- 

leoted,  Y.  293. 
Nbw    Bnolahd  T^obdhs,  Thb,  tIL 

301 
Night,  Y.  2SG. 
NmI,  y.  144. 

Norman  Baron,  The,  iU.  201. 
Nuremberg,  UL  197. 

Oocultation  of  Orion,  The,  iU.  214. 
Ode  written  for  the  Comnnemoration 

at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  of  Lorewell's 

Fight,  UL  302. 
O  FUthfnl,  Indefatigable   Tldea,  y. 

293. 
Old  Age.  yUI.  344. 

Old  Bridge  at  Florence,  The,  y.  206. 
Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The,  UL  281. 
Old  St.  David's  at  Radnor,  y.  248. 
Oliver  BasseUnfY.  36. 
Open  Whidow,  The,  IU.  275. 
Ovid  in  Exile,  yUL  361. 

Palingenesis,  y.  126. 

Parker  Cleaveland,  y.  211. 

PAssAaM  noM  Fkirmov's  Saoa,  yUL 
224. 

Paul  Bevere's  Ride,  vL  26. 

Pegasus  in  Pound,  UL  28a 

Phantom  Ship,  The,  ▼.  22. 

PoBXB  OH  Slaybt,  UL  83. 

Poet  and  his  Songs,  The,  y.  267. 

Poetic  Aphorisms,  vUL  282. 

Poets,  The,  y.  210. 

Poet's  Calendar,  The,  ▼.  260. 

Ponte  Yeochio  di  Flrense,  II,  y.  207. 

PosdbUlUes,  y.  287. 

Praise  of  Little  Women,  yUL  414. 

Pray  for  Me,  vUL  428. 

Prelude  (Voices  of  the  Night),  UL  1& 

President  Oarfleld,  y.  283. 

Prometheus,  or  the  Poet's  Fore- 
thought, Y.  15. 

Psalm  of  life,  A,  UL  20. 

QiMdrooD  Oirl,  The,  UL  94. 
Quiet  Life,  A,  yUL  329. 

Rain  in  Summer,  UL  204. 

Rainy  Day.  The^.  69. 

Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  The,  UL  22. 

Remorse,  yUL  287. 

Reslgnatlom  UL  27a 

Return  of  Spring,  The,  yUL  299. 

Revenge  of  Raln-tn-the-Faoe,  The,  t. 

108. 
Rhyme  of  Sir  Christopher,  The,  yL 

2d3. 
River  Charles,  To  the,  UI.  71. 
River  Rhone,  To  the,  ▼.  212. 
River  Tvette,  Tb  the,  v.  100. 
Robert  Bums,  v.  244. 
Rondel :  "  Heooe  away,   bagOM,  bt- 

gone,"  vUi.  422. 
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Rondel :  *'  Lore^lorr,  whai  wflt  thoa 

with  thU  liesrt  of  uiuc/*  tIU.  331. 
Rop«walk,  Till',  V.  4a 

Baoa  or  KiKo  Olat,  To,  tL  64. 

St.  Jolin,  vii.  437. 

St.  Johu'ii,  Cainliridgv,  t.  21G. 

BwiilaliilMin,  V.  (M. 

8anil  of  the  iVwrt  in  u  Hour-GUm, 

iii.  'J73. 
Ban  MiKiiel,  the  CooTant,  tUL  213. 
Sauta  KiloiueiiA,  v.  5'J. 
Santa  Teraoi's  Book-Mark,  Tiii.  31G. 
H(*anderhef{,  t1.  USO. 
ScExni  oim-riD  wwoim  Mjchah.  Av- 

oBiiit.  Till.  :f7i. 

fV*a-I)i^er,  Tlie,  iil.  3rvi. 

»H'a  hath  ita  IVarli^  Tlie,  viii.  'JSI. 

8EAMlir.  AMD  THB   VlBVIDS,   To;    UL 

P4>awv«(],  iJL  STifi. 

Ktret  of  the  Sva,  The,  111.  300. 

8«-nniMi  itf  St.  Pnuii-U,  Tlie,  v.  !13. 

Ffvrii  SouiM-u  aiMl  a  Caucone,  viiL  M2. 

Bhmluw.  A,  V.  'JVI. 

BiuikfKpfari-,  v.  2><). 

Firilimn  raiiiouel.  viil.  4^. 

Biecf  of  Kazan,  The.  vili.  .V.J. 

Riftint:  of  iVtir,  Tlie,  t.  '£*}. 

Hiliiit  l^ivo,  viii.  ■>!. 

8illK»•r^.  Tlie.  iii.  *JMl. 

Sir  Hiiii>i>)irpy  (HUfrt,  lU.  'JSt. 

Skrlftoii  ill  Aniior,  TIm>.  iii.  .Vk 

SUvf  in  the  Dwuial  8waiii|i,  Tlir.  UL 

til. 
PI.i\f'it  Dream.  Tlu*.  ilL  Sa 
Slave  SiniriiiK  nt  MiiliiiKht,  Thf.  iii.  lU. 
SIixlir^-Ki'l*'  on  thi*  lif,  A.  riii.  -J-.T. 

SIt't  (J,  V.  'JN'i. 

Hniiw-Klakr-.  r.  09. 

S"  ffDih  thf  ItoNtiin  of  I>arkuev,  v. 

'"iX 

Bofi  thriMish  thp  Silont  Air.  \   '^M 
S*>1i1iit'i>  .^lUtr.  A.  viii.  VXA. 
HiiiM'  l>-iy.  Sill.*-  Ii4\.  \i:i.  '.'IS. 
S>iiiirlliiiii:  left  riiili>ii>*.  V.  71. 
Kiiitr     Aiul  whilhiT  i:ur»t  thuu.  itrnUe 

h\y\\,  *  III.  ■_"•*». 
S<-iii:     II.irk.  Iiark  '  viii.  'JOO. 
Sxiit;      If  I  ill  III  art  Hle**|iiuic.  UMfilen, 

»:ii.  ;■.»- 

Sifik'     S:i>-  i«  a  liiaitl  of  artlrM  Rratv, 

SniikT      Sl.tv,  i>tay  at  lioint*  lu)  hrart. 

ill 
S  ■■.■     \Vli>  rr.  fr  -sn  tlici'\i-of  Jay.  iu. 

,*<■ 
SiMt  iir  Ili4«  KTMX.  Till.  IV.  lUT. 
s-  ui  .■!  s.i\.-\.  \.  I .  ;j"i 

h--i  J  iif  t'l-   Iu  il.  ti  .    .tT. 
h  -1  ,.  .  t  t  ..-  r.  '.!-.  ;  ■    t*' 

N'l  L-  '■*.    Ill-    K):.li>-.    til      117 

>'  \  .•    *  :   •  ."iil.f  I    I.in-I.  »iti.  /T-' 
J»"ii.-     K  .•-r.  i    '.'7 

Ar'   Ui  I  N.ili  ri  .  ii-    41'J 
Art  .>!.    1 .11  .  t  ;.i    .»!_'. 


t 


Antoma,  iii  '.OC 
Vm/tnn,  v.  ^liV 
Broken  Oar,  The.  •   JtU 
Brook,  The.  Tiii.  JUR 
Burial  of  Um>  l'ue«.  T%^  « 
L'hauoer,  v.  'JUU. 
ChiiMa,  V.  'JT3. 
CImr  HoDur  of  the 

Till.  413. 
Crwaof  BMW.  TW.  T.  SM\ 
Dante,  Ui.  -rML 
Iltontp,  Tiii.  MC 
DeOicatioB  to  MirlMrl 

61. 
Pewent  of  th«  Mmm.  IW.  *  Ji» 
iHaembodieil  l^ni,  Th».  «ta  4M 
IHrina  rnmawlig,  «.  I«Ol 
KUoK'a  Qik,  T.  'JUK 


Fire,  Tui  313. 

Piwr  rihwaaw  m  1 

Galaiy.  The,  t.  3ns. 
GioClo'a  Timer,  i.  13BL 
Giind 
HarT( 

Holid^ja,  T.  an 
Hi>«   rtrance 
adorn  thfae 


ooo,  Th«.  T  HI. 


aUite 


«.  I4L 

Ideal  B«uil«.  nu.  411. 
I  mier.  ana  1  aoo 

T.  141. 
1  lift  nune  ejt*,  m 

hUir.  T.  142. 
Ima^  c4  G(«!.  Hm  . 
In  tlie  Cburrhjni^l  nl 

Italy,  To.  Tiu.  341 
Keala.  t.  Ai]. 
1/iverV  Con  plaint, 
Mpnurira.  v.  .*;<> 
Meijo  i'aiun.iik.  ua.  '2iL 
Mill««i.  V.  'J-I 
M.i.»i«,  T.  -.'Iu 
Un.      KcniMe'* 

Phakeeprare.  (>n.  :.t 
Mv  Booka.  •.  *>4. 
My  ralhff«iral.  v    ST^ 
My  Becrrt,  iiu.  33:1. 
Nanielraa  Grave.  A.  *    J& 
Native  Land.  The.  luj.  AM. 
Nature.  T  '3C. 
Niltbl.  T.  2». 
lift  liarv  1  aeen  U 

Hour,  V    f«i) 
Oil  Ar-.  »i:i   344 

I  iM     Bn.l|pp 

'-'»•■■ 

II  SiAr  of  Momi.**c 
T    143 

i'«rkrr  Cleatrlai.!.  t   311 

V  wt*.  Pi*.  •    Jh' 

r<i.tr  Vr<-<  hi-i  •li  rireua.  C« 

r.«*iuiii)p*«.  V  >T 

l-n-ai-lrnt  Garr-kl.  v    30 
Vfuiri  Life,  A.  tui.  1^3. 
ilriuin  t4  Bprlat.  nie.  rfi  Bi 
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River  Rhone,  To  the,  ▼.  212. 

St  John*8,  Cambridge,  r.  216. 

Shadow,  A,  T.  204. 

Shakespeare,  ▼.  200. 

Sleep,  T.  206. 

Bound  of  the  Sea,  The,  ▼.  203. 

Bummer  Day  by  the  Bea,  A,  t.  203w 

Three  Frienda  of  Mine,  v.  197. 

Three  Silences  of  Molinoe,  The,  r. 
212. 

Tides,  The,  t.  204. 

To-Morrow,  v.  139. 

To-Morrow,  riii.  204. 

Two  HarvesU,  The,  viiL  412. 

Two  Rirers,  The,  r.  213. 

Venice,  t.  210. 

Victor  and  Vanquished,  t.  265. 

Vittoria  Colonna,  To,  riii.  344. 

Vittoria  Colonna,  To,  TiiL  34S. 

Wapentake,  ▼.  219. 

Will  ever  the  dear  Days  coma  back 
accain,  viiL  327. 

With  Snow-white  Veil  and  Gannents 
as  of  Flame,  v.  142. 

Woodstock  Park,  v.  217. 

Youth  and  A^e,  viiL  343. 
Bours  Complamt  agafauit  the  Body, 

The,  ViiL  295. 
Sound  of  the  Sea,  The,  v.  203. 
Bpaxish  BTTmsirr,  Tmi,  iii.  99. 
Spirit  of  Poetry,  The,  ilL  42. 
Spring,  viiL  300. 
Stars,  The,  viiL  421. 
Statue  over  the  Cathedral  Door,  The, 

viiL  279. 
Stork,  To  the,  viii.  354. 
Summer  Day  by  the  Sea,  A,  v.  303. 
Sundown,  v.  272. 
Sunrise  on  the  Hills,  UL  41. 
Suspiria,  ilL  287. 
Bymbolum  Apostolorum,  vii.  131. 

Talks  of  a  Watsidb  Iinr,  vL  9. 

Tegn<^r's  Drapa,  iU.  282. 

Tell  me,  teU  me,  thou  pretty  Bee,  vliL 

433. 
Terrace  of  the  Aigalades,  On  the,  viiL 

323. 
Terrestrial  Paradise,  The,  vllL  836. 
Thanksffivinff,  ill.  291. 
Three  Friends  of  Mine,  v.  197. 
Three  Kings,  The,  v.  IIR. 
Three  Silences  of  Molinos,  The,  v. 

212. 
Tide  Rises,  the  Tide  Falls,  The,  v. 

ITA. 
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